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'HE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM 



X. 

SUPPLEMENTAEY REMAEKS ON FREEWILL. 

^ONG all the philosophical verities which reasonably count 
s premisses of Theism, there are two in particular, closely 
^i^elated, on which we are disposed to lay quite exceptional 
t^^Bs. These are (1) the doctrine that man's will is free ; 
^d (2) the doctrine that there is a certain moral code, 
^ ®€srtain authoritative rule of life, cognizable by reason as 
^' intrinsic obligation. These two, we say, are, to our 
"^^d, much the most important of Theistic premisses. For 
^^ heartily follow Cardinal Newman, in regarding men's 
^tviral sense of right and wrong as by far the strongest of 
*^^se foundations on which belief in God is reasonably 
^^t.* We have just now, therefore, arrived at the very 
^^^irt and crisis of our argument, and every step as we 
^^Oceed must be carefully made good. 

I'or this reason, before proceeding to any further sub- 
^t, we wish to establish on an entirely satisfactory basis 
^^^ position assumed in our previous essays on Freewill. 
*-^ prove the existence of Freewill, we set forth an argu- 
^^nt, in regard to which we are not certain that it has 

* F. Eleatgen also gives to this particular argument the first and most 
pouUaent place. 
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erer been exhibited in the precise shape we gare ; though 
we are bcmiid to add, that the more we consider it the more 
confident we are of its Taliditv and dedsireness. Under 
tho0e cireomstanceSy we cannot be surprised that some 
critics haTe importantly misunderstood oar meaning ; while 
others, who rightly understand it, have advanced graire 
objeetions against our reasoning. We do not here refer 
to any published replies, but to comments which have 
been made in priyate, sometimes by way of response to 
our request of criticism. On our side, these criticisms 
have shown us that we have been by no means uniformly 
m full and clear as might be desired, in setting forth 
what we intended. It will not be necessary to pass all 
tliese objections explicitly under review, because most of 
them will be sufficiently answered by a clearer exposition 
of what we intended to say. But there are one or two 
which it will be better to cite and answer in due course. 
There was one particular class, then, of mental pheno- 
mena on which we rested our whole argument for Free- 
will: the phenomena of what we called ''anti-impulsive 
eflfort." That which, above all things, we now desire to 
effect in our reader's mind is (1) that he shall understand 
precisely what those phenomena are, which we call ** anti- 
impolBive efforts ; *' and (2) that he shall see how entirely 
cttlsixL is the fact that such phenomena exist. When these 
f«o results are obtained, he will, we expect, recognize it as 
A i«T obvious and immediate inference that the human 
writ 35 fr«^- What, therefore, we especially wish is, that he 
[ftfttive accurately in his own mind a certain class of 
^ttj^ frequently therein occur. Accordingly, we 
^j^ -u^ ii^ttite to indulge, during the few following pages, 
^ttts^ philosophical readers may consider a very un- 
'^^itxitv of detail. When any persons may have 
it is which we intend, they can easily 



,^ ,.,^ ..«««ts«nr illustrations. But, on the other hand, 
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Supplementary Remarks on Freewill. 3 

there are assuredly others who require varied illustrations, 
in order to apprehend our meaning. In these illustrations, 
however, we shall purposely avoid technical terminology as 
much as possible. We shall not explain our technical terms 
by using other technical terms. On the contrary, in ex- 
plaining such terms we shall here use such language as, 
"we think, will be most readily understood by an ordinary 
educated Englishman, who has received no special philo- 
sophical training. 

We would beg such a person first to consider what is 
the general attitude of his will throughout the day. There 
may be short periods, probably enough, of what we have in 
former essays called " vacillation and vibration." A 
devoted son falls in love. At various moments, then, he 
may go through much vacillation and vibration of will ; as 
he is solicited by his desire of seeing the young lady on one 
hand, and, on the other hand, of solacing his widowed 
mother's old age by his company. We will not fail to take 
into due account these moments of vacillation and vibra- 
tion. But we would begin by pointing out that, in the 
enormous majority of instances, such moments are com- 
paratively rare in a man's mental history. We would point 
out that, during far the larger portion of most men's life, 
the spontaneous impulse of their will is altogether stable. 

Take a most ordinary case to begin with. I am a 
merchant possessing regular habits of business. I rise on 
any given morning at my usual time; breakfast; after 
breakfast, at my usual time I take a cab down to my office; 
when there I read the letters which I find waiting for me ; 
at my usual time I go on 'Change and duly transact busi- 
ness ; I meet some friends and converse with them on such 
topics as occur ; I return to my office and attend to routine 
work ; at my usual time I go back home again, where I 
have asked some friends to dinner ; while waiting for the 
dinner-hour, I amuse myself with my children ; when my 
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friends arrive, I chat with them on current topics ; when 
they depart I go to bed. During the whole day I seem to 
have been doing at each moment exactly the one thing 
which was natural and spontaneous for me to do. We will 
not here inquire what scope there has been throughout for 
what we shall presently commemorate under the name of 
** anti-impulsiye effort." But at all events there has been 
no vacillation or vibration of will, unless in very small 
matters and at very rare intervals. 

Let us suppose, however, a very slight complication of 
circumstances. My cab is in the morning at my door, 
when a friend of mine pays me a visit. I have an appoint- 
ment of great importance to keep, at a little distance beyond 
my office, and if I do not start at once I shall be too late 
for it. I beg my friend to get into my cab with me, but he 
cannot. Under these circumstances, it is possible that my 
will shall enter into a state of vacillation and vibration ; 
that I shall be distracted by the two conflicting motives, of 
pleasure in his conversation on one side, and momentous 
business on the other. Let us hope, however, that my 
character is not so weak. And if it is not, the motive 
which leads me to go off at once entirely preponderates 
over the motive which prompts me to stay with my friend 
at home. The latter may be a strong motive, but the 
former is indefinitely stronger. Perhaps I beg my friend 
to give me a call next Sunday. At all events, my will's 
spontaneous impulse remains so stable that I have no 
more doubt or hesitation about starting off at once, than I 
had before my friend arrived. 

Before I get to my office, however, another event occurs 

of far greater importance. Let it be supposed — in order 

more vividly to coloxir the picture— that the engagement to 

ttch I am bound is of most critical moment in my com- 

«»arinal Bfe Let it be supposed that for the last week I 

littvelMn BO Mixioiis about it, that I have hardly been able 
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to think about anything else, and that now I am intensely 
bent on bringing the matter to a crisis. The result is, that 
some symptoms befall me connected with a heart complaint 
under which I occasionally suffer. The symptom is not a 
painful one, nor does it interfere with my full power of 
transacting business. But a physician, in whom I have 
entire confidence, has told me that it is simply as much as 
my life is worth to transact agitating business while I am 
afflicted with such symptoms. And in every way the cir- 
cumstances are such, that if I choose to ask myself the 
question, I know perfectly well that returning home at 
once is my one right and reasonable course. Let us now 
consider the different ways in which my wiU and conduct 
may imaginably be affected, imder the state of things we 
have mentioned. 

Perhaps (1) the thought of this danger produces on me 
at once so strong an emotional effect of recoil, that my will's 
spontaneous impulse is now as stably moved towards avoid- 
ing the interview, as it was, a moment before, towards 
encountering it. Nay, I remember that when I get to my 
office, it is abundantly possible I may find there some 
agitating letters. So I at once order the cabman to drive 
me home again. Perhaps (2) my conduct may be the 
same, but the preUminaries somewhat different. The 
emotional effect, produced on me by the advent of these 
heart symptoms, is little or nothing. Nevertheless, I have 
so firmly established a habit of prudence, that, just as in the 
former case, the motive which prompts me to avoid the 
engagement preponderates absolutely, imquestionably, 
triumphantly, over the motives which prompt me to keep 
it. Here, therefore, as in the first case, my will's spon- 
taneous impulse is just as stably directed towards avoiding 
the interview, as it was, a moment before, towards encounter- 
ing it. Perhaps, however (3), my will's spontaneous im- 
pulse ceases for the moment to be stable. I see plainly 
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i'.un\i{th iliat rny one reasonable conrse is to decline ihe 
UiUiTsik'H . i5ut, then, so intense is my anxiety to bring the 
iniMWMH maiUtr U) a [Kiint, that my emotions are as keenly 
i'MVihUA OH otia Kid'i aH on the other. My emotional impulse 
ih for oiit iuattiut in one direction, for the next instant in 
H,hoHtu\ TUdii, tiH I tiavo no habit of pradence worth 
w*:uiumuni, my will romains for some time in a state of 
VM'rillalioii nud vihrutioii. Shall I order the cabman to 
ji Ijirii, or bhall I not ? Khali I, at all events, go on to my 
tAiU-M iihd see wheth<ir anything I find there may make the 
tijiiig plainer y or what r;lHe shall I do ? Perhaps, again 
My, itty will's spontiineouH impulse remains unchanged. I 
urn blill unswervingly and unqucstioningly bent on effecting 
uty lyiibiness transaction ; though of course I am a good 
ill ill U:titi iiiUiiiHL'ltf tient on it than I was before. On the one 
Uiimi, the force of my emotions urges me most strongly to 
^1 i through the matter at once, at whatever peril of death. 
{\\\ the other liun<1, my emotions, so it happens, are not 
|ii i Illy iiroiiKed hy njy knowledge of the danger which I shall 
Mil III i nor yet havii I a habit of prudence sufficiently firm 
iu I •iiiiiterhaliinee tlie effect produced on my will by my 
• iuii \\{ (<t emotion. 

\ll Hn;rt»J lour alternatives are contemplated by the 

I* (.> uitMtlol, Miitl Hfjuare most easily with his theory. But 

.K ti I . i( null alttJiJuitive, which ho does not — and consis- 

., i.il.\ \\\\t\\ lilu tlienry eannot — admit to be a possible one* 

t I. mi.i.',mi*l»li> tluit I may put forth ** anti -impulsive 

\.. ..II lUit uiii-.Jihiiin. In explaining what the pheno- 

■ ' . \\^iu\\ \>*i lirhi^natii l>y this term, we must begin 

, '.. ^..iuau'.; \Vi« \sill iiHHume, then, as first existing, 

.. I'x i^t^iuttiUiuiurt impulse of the will as that 

vi i^v' *yHiith {\i the preceding alternatives. 

, . . . 'uiyviUo uf my will is still stably directed 

.V l»Li.u\ohH appointment. On the other 

V ij.'u^;h Unit the course, to which the 
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mpnlse of my will stably solicits me, is Tiolently imieason- 
ible. And what we confidently maintain is this. Under 
mch dicomstances, I have a real power of rediting my will's 
^hle spontaneous impulse. I am not its slave: though 
aeither am I in such sense its master that I can at once 
sompel it to desist from its urgent solicitations. I can 
exercise '* self-government " and '' seK-restraint." While 
my will's spontaneous impulse remains both stable and 
powerful, I can, nevertheless, refuse to do what it prompts. 
[ see plainly the very serious evils which will befall me, if 
[ blindly follow its solicitation. And I feel that I can act 
in a way, which is on the one hand accordant with reasoHy 
while on the other hand it is opposed to desire and impulse. 
However vehemently impulse may press me to the un- 
reasonable course, at that very moment, in the teeth of 
that very impulse, I can exercise what we call *' anti-impul- 
sive effort." I can put my head out of window, and tell 
the cabman to drive me back home again. 

For a certain period after I have done this, the two 
conflicting movements proceed simultaneously in my mind. 
I desire to keep my appointment, but I resolve that I will 
not keep it. My strongest present desire is on one side, my 
action is on the other. Meanwhile, however, I probably pro- 
ceed to ponder on the grievous evil which would ensue, if I 
blindly obeyed impulse. Then, as this course of salutary 
meditation proceeds, my emotions become more and more 
enlisted on the side of reason ; and perhaps, by the time I 
get back home, the struggle has ceased. By that time my 
will's spontaneous impulse has, perhaps, come to be on the 
side of reason. Eeviewing, however, the proximately 
antecedent period, what I come to see as having been its 
mental history is the following : — It has not at all depended 
on me during that period, whether my will's spontaneous 
impulse have been stable or vibratory ; nor yet, supposing 
it stable, in what direction it have stably solicited me. 
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But it has absolutely depended on me whether I should 
follow the promptings of such stable impulse, or refuse to 
follow them; whether I should or should not put forth 
''anti-impulsive effort." If my will chose to remain 
passive in regard to forming its own decision/ its move- 
ment would, no doubt, be infallibly determined by the 
circumstances, internal and external, of the moment. But, 
then, my will need not have remained passive in regard to 
forming its own decision; it might have exerted itself 
actively in decreeing what that action should be. On 
myself — that is, on my soul — has depended the alternative, 
whether it have so exerted itself or no. 

Now, were it not for the philosophical and religious 
issue involved, we do not believe there is any man of 
ordinary culture and self-obserf ation who would doubt that 
such cases occasionally occur. "How frequent they are, is a 
question which, in our last essay, we reserved for future 
consideration. What we here have to point out is merely 
that they are psychologically possible, and exist from time 
to time. I may, all will admit, be very certain of the fact 
that I feel cold, or that I experience the sensation which is 
called a pain in my finger. But, it is just as simply a 
matter to me of unmistakable certainty, on such an occasion 
as we have described, that two definite mental phenomena 
are now simultaneously proceeding in my mind. It is a 
matter, we say, of unmistakable certainty that at this 
moment the spontaneous impulse of my will is in one 
direction, and my act of will is in the opposite direction. 
My spontaneous impulse prompts me at every moment to 

♦ •* PaMive in regard to forming ita own decision." Of course it is not 
passive as regards executing its decUion. Suppose I yield to my spontaneous 
impulse, and go to the business interview. My will is acUve in several 
ways— I tell tlie cabman to wait for me at my office, while I am reading 
my letters ; I tell him to drive me to the place appointed for the interview, 
etc Nevertheless, my wUl has been passive in regard to forming iU oir » 
decision. It has passively acquiesced in the pramptiiigB of its own spon- 
taneous impulse. 
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order my cabman back to the office ; while my act of will 
at every movement energetically re^istB that impulse. 

In the early part of onr preceding illustration, we were 
pointing out how frequent a fact it is that my will's 
spontaneous impulse remains stable — i.e. free from all 
vacillation and vibration — ^throughout the day. We con- 
fined ourselves, however, to the mere facts of my external 
life : getting up ; breakfasting ; going to my office, etc. But 
it is worth while, for more reasons than one, to initiate a 
similar inquiry as to the workings of my mind and thought. 
As regards these facts also, we suppose that with the mass 
of men a similar conclusion holds. My mind is probably 
never altogether quiescent, during any part of my waking 
life. But, nevertheless, with most men, one thought 
usually succeeds another throughout most part of the day, 
without any active intervention of will, according to the 
laws of human nature taken in connection with external 
circumstances. As I drive down to my office, I begin 
thinking what letters will probably await me there ; what 
business engagements I have for the day; what is the 
present state of my finances ; what the state of the money 
market, and what hope of improvement. I remember, with 
bitterness and disgust, how greatly this or that firm has 
lately stood in my way. I look at the extraordinary 
success of some particular scheme, which an acquaintance 
of mine has started. I draw attractive pictures of the 
amount which I, in my turn, shall realize by some ingenious 
speculation I have just thought of. And my fool's paradise 
is only brought to an end by the cab stopping at my office. 
Here, however, as we observed in a former essay, one 
difference is to be noted, of extreme importance between the 
interior and the worldly man respectively.* The difference, 

* '^ A similar remark may be made/' we pointed out, ^' on numberless 
other instances, where men agree with each other, as a matter of course, in 
doing the external act, but differ indefinitely as to the spirit in which they 
do it It is really difficult to determine how often the good man's probation 
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however, relates not to v^cilbncai and Tibrstioii of the will, 
but to anti-impulaive effort. If I am happy enough to be a 
person steadily pursuing a eour^ of spiiitnal adTanee, I by 
no means permit mv mind to move unchecked along its 
own spontaneous eour»e« I am keenly aliye to the fsct, 
whenever thoughts) of discontent, or envy, or hatred, or 
undi)e worliUy solicitude, or undue worldly hopefulness, 
threaten, like thorns, to ehoke my spiritual growth. On all 
such oooasions — unless I am to lay up for myself matter of 
Hubsequunt self-aoousation — I interfere in the course of 
mental eventa with vi^mms anti-impulsive effort, and fight 
God's battlti in my Himl. Then^ even when nothing mnfol 
is in my mind, I frtHjueutly interrupt the natural and 
spontaneous course of my thoughts by holy aspiratiooBy 
interoGssury prayers, tlieological acts. Not unfirequentlyi 
of course — in virtue of my pious habits — such acts present 
themselves spontaneously, in accordance with the natural 
workings of my mind. But at other times I introduce them 
by anti-impulsive effort, when my mind is naturally 
movin[{ in a different direction, and when its spontaneous 
impulse is stably opposed to these holy occupations. 

We hope by this time wo have made clear to our readers 
what tbat compound phenomenon is to which we beg th^ 
careful attention. Two mutually related acts are simul- 
taneously proceeding in my mind. The first of these acta 
is my will's stable spontaneous preponderating impulse it^ 
one given direction. The second of these acts is my firiiB^ 
and Bucceflsful resolution to resist that impulse, and proceec) 
in a different — perhaps the opposite — direction. 

In the illustrations which we have hitherto given, what 

consistflf not in tbo oxtornal act which he lias to do, but in the motives 
for which lie doe« it. During the greater portion of his life, hia growth in 
virtue mainly defiends either (1) on his choice of good motives for everyday 
acts; or (2) on acts altogether interior, such as patience, self-examination, 
humility, forgivingness, equitableness of judgment, purity, under circnm- 
stances of trial.'* 
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is the characteristic which will have impressed our reader, 
as specially distinguishing ''anti-impulsive efforts" from 
those other mental acts with which we have contrasted 
them ? Perhaps this, that they involve constant stniggle 
and effort. But it is of vital importance for our argument 
to make it clearly understood, that there are very many 
acts, involving great struggle and effort, but which, 
nevertheless, are not acts of anti-impuhive effort. Acts of 
anti-impulsive effort are one thing; acts of what we call 
** congenial *' effort are quite another thing. Acts of con* 
genial effort are those done in accordance with my strongest 
present desire, in accordance with the stable and pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse of my will. Acts of anti- 
impulsive effort, on the contrary, are acts done in resistance 
to such desire and impulse. As an instance of '' congenial " 
effort, we have before now referred to a gallant soldier in 
action. He will very often put forth intense effort ; brave 
appalling perils ; confront the risk of an agonizing death. 
But to what end is this effort directed ? He puts it forth, 
in order that he may act in full accordance with his 
preponderating spontaneous impulse ; in order that he may 
gratify what is his strongest present desire ; in order that he 
may defend his country, overcome his country's foe, obtain 
fame and distinction, gratify his military ardour. In cases 
of anti-impulsive effort, the agent practises '' self-restraint 
and self-control." But most certainly no one would com- 
memorate the "self-restraint" of one who should be so 
carried away, breathlessly, as it were, by military ardour, 
by desire of victory, by zeal for his country's cause, by a 
certain savage aggressiveness — who should be so carried 
away, we repeat, by these and similar impulses, that, 
under such influences, he performs prodigies of valour. 
In seeking to gratify these overwhelming and sovereign 
desires, he tramples underfoot an indefinite number of 
those weaker wishes which have just now no such hold on 
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his will. He faces appalling dangers withoat one panse for 
deliberation or reflection, because his overmastering crave 
of the moment intensely impels him so to act. If onr 
readers would carry with them a clear notion of the 
contrast which we intend, between ** anti-impulsive effort '* 
on one side, and ** congenial effort " on the other, ihey 
cannot, we think, have a better guide, than to keep in 
mind two distinct courses of action, pursued by the same 
brave and gallant soldier. Let them first consider him, 
on the one hand, as he puts forth intense struggle for 
victory in the heat of action. Then let them consider him, 
on the other hand, as putting forth struggle no less intense 
— the struggle of self-restraint and self-control — ^in order to 
exercise full Christian patience and meekness under insult 
and humiliation. 

On a former occasion, we have entirely admitted that 
there may be sometimes difficulty in deciding whether this 
or that given effort be ''congenial" or "anti-impulsive." 
But these, we added, will always be instances belonging 
to what may be called the border-land ; cases in which the 
influences acting on me are so nearly equivalent, that 
it requires very careful self-inspection on my part to see 
on which side the balance preponderates. But if there 
are extreme cases — ^where it is not easy to be certain in 
which direction lies the preponderating impulse — the great 
majority of cases are quite different in character. By 
far the greater number of "anti-impulsive efforts" are 
of such character, that no one possessing the most ordinary 
power of self-inspection can possibly doubt their being 
what they are. And as, hitherto, we have given fewer 
instances of what we call "congenial effort" than of any 
other phenomenal class with which our argument is con- 
cerned, we will conclude this particular part of our subject 
by giving two more instances of what we mean by this 
last term. By doing this we shall make still clearer how 
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radical is the distinction between '* congenial " and " anti- 
impulsive " efforts respectively. 

First, let ns go back to our merchant seized with heart 
symptoms. One probable alternative with him is, that his 
preponderating spontaneous impulse, whe^er in conse- 
quence of predominant emotion or of confirmed prudential 
habits, prompts him vigorously to going back home. 
Nevertheless, there is a strong emotional current setting 
in the opposite direction. He puts forth much effort and 
struggle to resist this emotional current. True, but such 
effort is '^ congenial," and proves nothing against Deter- 
minism. The effort is prompted, not opposed, by his pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse. 

Second illustration. I am at sea in a pleasure-boat, 
when to my dismay I discover plain signs of a rapidly 
approaching storm. I at once set to work at rowing 
towards shore for the sake of dear life. The effort which 
I put forth is intense. I vigorously, continuously, ener- 
getically, unflaggingly resist every antagonistic desire. 
But in which direction, all this time, is my desire — my 
strongest present desire? my stable spontaneous impulse f 
my natural tendency ? Of course, in the very same direc- 
tion with my act. Contrast this with my state of mind 
when, for Christ's sake, I strenuously resisted my desire 
of retaliating injury. In that earlier case, my effort was 
put forth in order that I might oppose the predominant 
desire, impulse, and tendency of my will. But in the 
present case, they are put forth in order that I may gratify 
that desire ; that I may obey more thoroughly that impulse ; 
that I may give fuller and freer scope to that tendency. 
In the earUer case, my efforts were directed to an end from 
which the spontaneous impulse of my will recoiled ; whereas 
they are now directed to an end which my wUl, according 
to its spontaneous impulse, intensely desires. In the 
earlier case, my will put forth vehement effort in order to 
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resist its own urgent tendency; now it puts forth such 
effort in order to give that tendenoy its freest and most 
unfettered play. In the earlier ease I exeroised unremitting, 
energetic, vigilant " self-government " and '* self-control." 
But it would be droll enough to hear any one say that 
a man exhibited " self-government " and " self-control " by 
the mere fact of straining every nerve to escape a wateiy 
grave. 

Here, then, we close the first portion of our essay. By 
means of these multiplied and diversified illustrations, we 
trust we have made clear to our reader what we wished to 
make clear. We hope he will now (1) understand what we 
mean by " anti-impulsive effort ; " and (2) see that acts of 
such effort do really from time to time take place in the 
human mind. Our next task, then, will be to exhibit the 
argument deducible from these acts in favour of Freewill. 
It may be remerabered that, during the larger portion of 
our preceding essays on this subject, we were merely 
arguing for " Indeterminism " — i.e. for the negative doctrine, 
that the doctrine of Determinism is false. It was not until 
we reached the later portion of our last essay, that we argued 
for the full doctrine of Freewill. Here we will, therefore, 
refer respectively to these two stages of our reasoning. 

The mental facts, on which we directly based that 
reasoning, are, as we have so often said, those of *' anti- 
impulsive effort." In every case of this kind there exists 
what we have called a ** compound phenomenon ; " or, in 
other words, there co-exist in my mind two mutually distinct 
phenomena. First phenomenon. My will's preponderating 
spontaneous impulse is stably set in one given direction. 
Second phenomenon. My will resists that preponderating 
spontaneous impulse, and I act in a different — often an 
entirely opposite — direction. To fix the fact in our mind 
more definitely, let us recur to the merchant who, on being 
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seized with recognized symptoms of heart complaint, acts 
reasonably, bat very much against the grain, by telling the 
cabman to drive him home again. He is acting, by sap- 
position, very much against the grain. One distinctly 
pronounced and strongly marked mental phenomenon is 
his restless, impatient, and predominant desire to bring 
this very troublesome business matter to a conclusion. So* 
strong is the predominance of this desire, that, unless he 
exercised unintermitting self-resistance, self-government, 
self-control, he would infallibly countermand his recent 
order, and direct the cabman back to his office. Here is 
one unmistakable phenomenon. A second, no less dis- 
tinctly pronoimced and strongly marked phenomenon, is 
this very self-resistance, self-government, self-control, of 
which we have been just speaking. One one side is that 
phenomenon which we call his will's predominant spon- 
taneous impulse ; on the other is that phenomenon which 
we call its firm and sustained resolve. 

Now, firstly, let us set forth the negative argument which 
we deduce from such mental facts — the argument directed 
merely to show that the doctrine of Determinism is false. 
We drew this out at length in our essay on Mr. Mill's denial 
of Freewill, and will here very briefly sum up what we there 
said. The doctrine of Determinists is precisely this : that my 
will's action at any given moment is infallibly determined by 
the preponderant influences and attractions of that moment. 
Now, during the greater part of my waking life, my con- 
sciousness directly testifies what is that course of conduct 
to which the preponderant influences and attractions of the 
moment dispose me. For my will's spontaneous impulse 
directly supplies me with such testification. My will's 
spontaneous impulse, we say, whenever it is stable, pre- 
cisely testifies what is that course of conduct to which my 
preponderant desires and attractions of the moment dispose 
me. But, as we have been urging at such length, it is an 
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undeniable fact of experience that at certain periods I 
pursue a course of conduct divergent from that prompted 
by my will's spontaneous impulse. It is most dear, then, 
that at those particular periods, be they more or fewer, my 
will is not infallibly determined by the preponderant in- 
fluences and attractions of the moment. In other words, 
the phenomena of those periods make it irrefragably certain 
that the doctrine of Determinism is false. 

But we now proceed, from the negative argument dis- 
proving Determinism, to the positive argument establishing 
Freewill. And this, we maintain, is even more direct and 
immediate than the former. We solicit for it our readers* 
careful attention, because we feel that we did not state it 
iu our last essay with sufficient prominence and emphasis, 
('ousider respectively those two distinct phenomena — pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse on one side, anti-impulsive 
effort on the other side, to which we have so earnestly 
di'awn attention. If we examine them successively with 
due oare, we shall see that they differ from each other in 
character not less than fundamentally. In experiencing 
v>ue of them, my will is entirely passive ; in experiencing 
tho other, it is intensely active.* Consider my will's spon- 
lAUOOua impulse ; the impulse, e.g., which prompts me to 
>ul the cabman drive me back to my office. In experiencing 

lUH uupula^, my will, we say, has been entirely passive; 

:iv 'muulso has befallen me, come upon me, taken hold of 
xuch are the phrases which I should naturally use. 
u iVv v^thcr hand, my resistance to this impulse has been 

^ Hi. U W. Vucfti {The Month of February, 1878, p. 251) dis- 

.1. ^(aUvVaUy belween "what has been given to me" and "what 

. , * .V . " bc'lwowi " what I have ** and " what I do.** And, again 

,^\ ouUivlv that, in resiating a temptation, I am the mere 

, * ,^ ^i^iiiv botweon conflicting impttUee. ... I know what 

\ ..«vv\'*«jLvui of »y thoughts, to feel their solicitations ; and 

. w / t*;»vU ^^* it it to exert myself to govern that succession 

*^. . ^ . . ix^ >\>lKHtMtiuni. In the one cate I am a spectator, in 



».*v 
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not merely experienced by my soul, but has rather been put y 
forth by my sours intrinsic strength. I am not only con- 
scious that I elicit the act of resistance ; I am no one whit 
less directly conscious that I elicit it by the active exertion 
of my soul. The consciousness of one single moment suffices 
to show me unmistakably that I have the power at that 
moment of resisting preponderant impulse by my soul's 
intrinsic strength. I know unmistakably that I have the 
power to do this, because I know unmistakably that I am 
actually doing it. 

So important is the doctrine, which may reasonably be 
based on the consciousness of one moment. But we need 
hardly add that still more important inferences may be 
drawn, if we contemplate the experience, not of one moment 
only, but of a continuous period. This we urged in our last 
essay. The experience which I obtain, even in one single 
period of protracted and vehement struggle against impulse, 
is amply sufficient to give me an intimate and infallible 
knowledge of one all-important fact. We refer to the fact 
that, at every moment of the struggle, it has depended 
simply on my own choice, with what degree of efficacy I 
have struggled against the temptation. 

It will be admitted by every philosopher, be he Liber- 
tarian or Determinist, that such a power as we have just 
described is the very power which every one designates by 
the name " Freewill." It is this very power of which 
Libertarians maintain, and Determinists deny, the existence. 
In the essay referred to we proceeded to show this in 
some detail ; and we need not here repeat what we there 
said. There is, no doubt, a very important supplementary 
question, viz. during how many moments of the day, in 
what acts, under what conditions, do I possess the power of 
acting freely? But of this question, while earnestly ex- 
patiating on its importance, we postponed our treatment to 
a somewhat later portion of our course. 
VOL. n. c 
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Still, there are two further matters of philosophical 
doctrine, which it will be necessary to consider even on the 
present occasion, previously to our leaving this part of our 
subject. The first of these has very little comparative 
importance, and what we have to say on it in no way 
affects our argument on one side or the other. Still, we 
must explain ourselves, in order to avoid the possibility of 
our being misunderstood on one subordinate point. In our 
whole discussion, then, we have put entirely ii\to the back- 
ground any consideration of those exceptional moments 
during which there exists what we have called vacillation 
and vibration of the will. We have founded our whole 
argument on those other indefinitely more frequent in- 
stances, in which the will's preponderating spontaneous 
impulse is entirely stable. We have done this because it 
is instances of the latter kind, which so unmistakably exhibit 
that phenomenon of anti-impulsive effort, on which our 
whole reasoning has depended. But, at the same time, we 
must not for a moment be supposed to admit that the will 
is not/re^, even during a period of vacillation and vibration. 
On the contrary, we are confident that by no means un- 
frequently, though, we admit, by no means universally, 
vacillation and vibration are simply caused by freedom. 
The will first languidly and falteringly resists its own 
spontaneous impulse, and then, for want of due energy, 
sinks back into acquiescence. Then another languid effort 
probably succeeds, to be again followed by relapse. And 
this kind of movement may go on for a considerable period 
of time. We are not here, of course, arguing for this con- 
clusion : such an argument is not yet in place. But it has 
been necessary to make this explanation, as our reasoning 
might otherwise be importantly misapprehended. 

The other matter of philosophical doctrine to which we 
just now referred is one which we have discussed, indeed, 
on earlier occasions, but to which we must once more 
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recur. We wish our readers expressly to observe that, in 
dealing with " spontaneous impulse," there are two ques- 
tions entirely distinct from each other, which are sometimes 
inadyertently confused to the great detriment of philo- 
sophical lucidity. It will be admitted by every one that, 
during far the longer portion of my waking life, my will is 
affected at every successive moment by some stable pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse. Again, it will also be 
admitted, we suppose, universally, that this stable pre- 
ponderating spontaneous impulse is infallibly determined 
at each moment by my circumstances of that moment, 
internal and external. These two statements being accepted 
and taken as our foundation, there are two entirely distinct 
questions, we say, which are introduced by them. 

The first of these questions is that on which we have 
been mainly labouring in the present and previous essays. 
Is this spontaneous impulse infallibly and necessarily 
followed by accordant action ? Or, on the contrary, have I 
the power of resisting it, and acting in a different direction ? 
We have argued earnestly, we need hardly say, for the 
latter of these alternatives. And we shall here, of course, 
assume that we have argued successfully. 

But there is a second question, entirely irrelevant, 
indeed, to the Deterministic controversy, yet undoubtedly 
of great philosophical importance. Nor, indeed, can we 
.ourselves escape the necessity of saying a word or two 
concerning it, because its consideration is involved in the 
answer we must give to one particular objection which has 
been urged against our reasoning. The question may be 
thus stated. My will's preponderant spontaneous impulse 
at any given moment is infallibly determined, we have 
said, by the circumstances, internal and external, of that 
moment. We proceed to ask by wliat circumstances ? 
Among all the co-existing circumstances of the moment, 
which are those that influence the will's impulse? And 
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this being known, further, in what mutual proportion do 
they influence it ? Or let us put the same question in other 
terms. Of co-existing circumstances, (1) which are those 
that are factors of my will's impulse ? and (2) with what 
proportionate degree of ejicacity do these respective factors 
act on it? This question, our readers see at once, is a 
very comprehensive one ; but there is only one particular 
part of it on which our purpose requires us to lay prominent 
stress. We ask, then, more particularly — what are the 
mutual relations of habit on one side, and emotion on the 
other, in determining the will's spontaneous impulse ? 
Determinists sometimes express themselves incautiously, 
as though they thought that the mere balance of emotional 
craving determines the impulse. But we suppose they 
cannot really mean this ; most certainly Dr. Bain does not 
mean it. In our essay on Mr. Mill's denial of Freewill, we 
set forth his theory on the subject, as far as we were able to 
understand it, and proceeded to express our own substantial 
agreement therewith. We dissent, of course, intensely from 
his opinion that the will's spontaneous impulse infallibly 
issues in accordant action ; but we are disposed substantially 
to agree with what he says concerning the genesis of that 
impulse. We do not mean that he has even come near to 
fathoming and exhausting the subject ; for it is one which, 
we think, has been most unduly neglected by psychologians. 
But Dr. Bain has gone much further into it than any other 
philosopher with whom we happen to be acquainted, and 
we substantially agree with all which he has said there- 
upon. 

Our own concern, however, as we have already said, is 
only with a small part of a very large theory. On earlier 
occasions we have protested against any such notion, as 
that the will's spontaneous impulse is always determined 
by the mere balance of emotional craving. And as we find, 
from certain criticisms which we have received, that we 
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have been miBunderstood on this point, we will here repeat 
what we have said in former essays. Certainly it is a 
most shallow view to suppose that the will's spontaneous 
impulse at any given moment is determined by the mere 
balance of emotional craving and excitement at that moment. 
Habits of the will are also most important factors of the 
result. Suppose, e.g. I have acquired a firm habit of rising 
at some particular time in the morning. When that hour 
arrives, nothing is more probable than that the balance of 
my emotional craving is towards remaining in bed. But it 
results from my acquired habit of early rising that the con- 
fused thought of all those various benefits which result 
from the practice of early rising — that this confused thought 
spontaneously resists the stream of emotion. This confused 
thought, we say, of future advantage so effectively influences 
my will that my spontaneous impulse is towards rising. 
In this case, the desire engendered by habit is a more 
influential desire than that engendered by emotional 
craving ; and I rise from bed, as a matter of course, with- 
out the need of any anti-impulsive effort. What effort 
there is — and perhaps a good deal may be exercised — is, 
nevertheless, entirely "congenial" effort.* A few pages 
back we made a similar supposition, when considering our 
old friend the merchant seized with heart symptoms. One 
among the alternatives which we supposed — and one by no 
means uncommon in such a case — was this. We suppose 
that, in virtue of his firmly acquired habit of prudence, 
habit prevailed against emotion. His desire of avoiding 
the peril which his business interview would cause was 
indefinitely more influential than his antagonistic desire of 
terminating his long anxiety at once by proceeding to the 

♦ We have fully admitted, cor readers will remember, that there are not 
a few instances in which it may be reasonably doubted whether some given 
act be one of ** congenial '* or ** anti-impulsive " effort. But we have made 
it, we trust, abundantly clear that there is a much larger number of instances 
in which there cannot reasonably be any such doubt. 
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interview. The latter desire might be accompanied ynSn 
much stronger emotional excitement; but habit on this 
occasion was stronger than emotion, and his will's 
spontaneous impulse prompted his return home. Often 
enough, then, habit spontaneously prevails against emotion; 
often, on the other hand, emotion spontaneously prevails 
against habit. We will not here attempt any psychological 
analysis of either phenomenon. We will only repeat the 
remark which we have already made, viz. that psycho- 
logians have, in our humble opinion, been very unduly 
remiss in exploring the matter scientifically. 

Here, then, our remarks incidentally offer a very con- 
venient point of transition to the next portion of our tasL 
This next portion is the giving a brief explanation of certain 
technical terms which we have used in preceding essays, 
and which some of our critics have failed rightly to 
apprehend. 

Firstly, then, when we speak of desire A being " stronger " 
than desire B, we are far from meaning necessarily to say 
that A is accompanied by a stronger emotional craving than 
]3. We mean that A has more influence than B on the 
will's spontaneous impulse. It follows, therefore, that, 
according to our use of words, "my strongest present 
desire at this moment '* means neither more nor less than 
** my will's spontaneous impulse at this moment." 

Further. By the term "effort" we mean "resistance 
to desire." " Congenial effort " is " resistance spontaneously 
offered to some (at the moment) weaker desire, in order to 
the gi-atification of some (at the moment) stronger desire." 
" Anti-impulsive effort " is " resistance offered by my vrill's 
intrinsic energy to my strongest present desire, for the 
purpose of advancing towards some end, which my intellect 
proposes to me (at the moment) as worth my so aiming at." 

Once more. Inducements influencing the will are 
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evidently of two fundamentally different kinds, accordingly 
as they respectively influence (1) its spontaneous impulse, 
or (2) its active exertion in resisting impulse. Since, there- 
fore, they are of two essentially diflFerent kinds, we have 
thought it important to give them distinct names. So far 
as my will's spontaneous impulse is concerned, our readers 
have seen that my will has had no active part whatever, 
has put forth no intrinsic energy whatever of its own, 
towards the origination of that impulse. The various cir- 
enmstances, therefore, which have combined to originate it, 
may well be paralleled to those physical attractions which 
at any given moment solicit some inanimate particle. 
Accordingly, we have called such influential circumstances 
by the name of " attractions." Moreover, we have divided 
them into ** emotional " and ** non-emotional " attractions. 
The latter term we apply to those cases — just now con- 
sidered by us — in which the desire is not mainly emotionaL 
Take, e.g. the thought of those confusedly remembered 
advantages which result from the practice of early rising. 
This* thought will be very powerfully influential, if a strong 
habit have been acquired in the appropriate direction ; but 
its attractive efficacy is not exercised mainly through the 
medium of emotion. 

So much as regards those influences which act more 
or less powerfully on the will's spontaneous impulse. We 
have called these '' attractions," and we have reserved the 
term " motives " for a different kind of influence altogether, 
and we will here add a few words on the broad contrast 
which exists between " attractions " and " motives." 
Firstly, the word " attraction " may perhaps be suitably 
so extended as to include other influences besides thoughts. 
If I pass a gentleman's park which is open to the public, 
so delightful a scent of flowers may reach me as to 
produce a certain influence, whether predominant or no, 
cm my will's spontaneous impulse, prompting me to turn 
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aside and eliter the park. This scent may, perhaps, 
suitably be called an *' attraction.'* But, putting this 
consideration aside, and supposing it were agreed that 
the term ''attraction" should be confined to attracting 
thoughts — even so the distinction is signal between ** attrac- 
tions" and "motives." Those thoughts which we call 
** attractions " occur to my mind without any active inter- 
vention of the willy according to the spontaneous working 
of psychical and physical laws. And these laws, moreover, 
infallibly determine what is the amount of influence which 
such attractions shall exercise on my will's spontaneous 
impulse. But a " motive " is the thought of such or such 
an end which the wiU, by its own active resolve, chooses 
to pursue. Moreover, these thoughts remain in my mind, 
not mainly through the spontaneous working of psychical 
and physical laws, but, far more, by the will's own anti- 
impulsive effort. My will fixes my attention on those 
thoughts — in opposition to the preponderating impulse which 
may prompt me to think about something else — in order 
that I may more vigorously pursue the end which they 
indicate. At the same time, we are, of course, as far as 
possible from forgetting that those very thoughts which 
my will's anti-impulsive eflfort selects as "motives," far 
more commonly than not, while present in my mind are 
also "attractions," and affect, in greater or less degree, my 
will's spontaneous impulse. 

We are now, at last, in a position to examine those few 
among the friendly criticisms received by us which seem to 
need distinct consideration. 

I. One critic (unknown to us, but evidently a Catholic) 
thus comments on our fundamental argument : 

A Doterminist might say [in reply to that argument], " If 
the soul has been furnished by education with moral habits of 
some considerable strength, they would be the proximate cause 
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of a resistance to the strongest present desire. That is to say, 
the strongest present desire would fail in its effect, because of a 
motive-power existing in the sonl." 

Now, if our critic means by a " motive-power of the 
soul," a power residing in my soul of putting forth anti- 
impulsive effort at my free choice, he and we are here 
entirely at one. But it is plain, we think, that he means 
something quite different. He has apparently understood 
UB to use the term " my strongest present desire " as 
synonymous with "my strongest present emotional craving." 
But we think that the reference we have made in past 
articles to "non-emotional attractions,*' ought sufficiently 
to have averted such misapprehension. At all events, we 
have made our meaning abundantly clear on the present 
occasion. We are the very last to forget that " moral 
habits of considerable strength" preponderate again and 
again over emotion, in the influence exercised by them on 
my will's spontaneous impulse. But the question on which 
our fundamental argument turns is not how that impulse 
is engendered or influenced. Our sole essential question 
is whether that impulse, however engendered, be ever 
resisted. 

We do not at all deny — on the contrary, we expressly 
maintained — ^that moral habits are of great service not 
only in elevating the will's spontaneous impulse, but also 
in facilitating anti-impulsive effort. But we have given 
our reasons for holding that any act of true anti-impulsive 
effort, however much it my be facilitated by habit, is, 
nevertheless, a conclusive proof of FreewiU. 

II. In this first objection, then, so we submit, the writer 
has failed to apprehend our precise argument. His second 
objection, however, is indubitably relevant, and we must 
simply fight the matter out with him. He would, himself, 
he says, be prepared to "acknowledge that the will is a 
coBca potestas ; that it cannot act without a motive, and 
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that, therefore, it cannot resist its strongest present desire 
while that desire is held before it." But/ then, he would 
maintain against Determinists, that the will ''has fall 
power to turn to other motives ; " and he says that this 
latter power, at all events, can be easily proved to exist. 
In this last statement, of course, we entirely agree; the 
question is, whether a much stronger power of resistance 
to '' motives " cannot also be established. 

Putting the statement into our own language, what we 
understand our able and intelligent critic to maintain is 
this: — "So long as my will's spontaneous impulse is in 
one direction, I have not the power of acting in an opposite 
direction. I have no further immediate power of resistance 
beyond that of turning my attention to opposite induce- 
ments ; and of otherwise suspending my action, until the 
thought of those inducements — acting by way of attraction 
— shall have diverted my spontaneous impulse into the 
direction which I desire/' We are well aware that many 
thoughtful Catholic philosophers take this view ; but, with 
sincere respect for their authority, we cannot ourselves see 
reason to accept it. Let us go back to our old illustration 
of the merchant seized with heart symptoms, who at once 
by anti-impulsive eflfort resolves to return home, though 
very much against the grain. Under such circumstances, 
as soon as I have had a moment for reflection after ex- 
periencing those symptoms, I order my cabman to take 
me back home. My preponderating spontaneous impulse, 
my strongest present desire, is directed vigorously and 
intensely towards going on to my office; but by strong 
anti-impulsive eflfort I resolve to order my cabman back 
again. It is not merely that I begin to ponder on other 
" motives,'' but that, without waiting for any change of my 
spontaneous impulse, I perform the critical bodily act of 
putting my head out of window and turning the cabman 
back. Our critic, on the contrary, must say that such an 
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act on my paxt is impossible, according to the laws of 
human nature. Here, then, precisely is the question 
which inquirers have to consider. According to the con- 
stitution of the human mind — have I, or have I not, the 
power of ordering my cab home again, at a moment when 
my will's spontaneous impulse still prompts me in an 
opposite direction ? Those who consider that such conduct 
as we have described is psychologically impossible, will be 
on our friendly opponent's side ; those who think it entirely 
possible will be on our side. We cannot fancy that, when 
this alternative is fairly placed before minds uuwarped by 
theory, there will be much doubt on the response. 

Perhaps here we shall make our precise point still 
clearer, and show also how much we can concede to our 
opponent, if we have recourse to another illustration of 
anti-impulsive effort. I have asked to be called at a some- 
what early hour, in order that I may visit a sick dependent, 
whom I could not otherwise have time to see. At the 
moment of being called, so far am I from springing up 
with promptitude, that, on the contrary, my will's spon- 
taneous impulse — not merely its emotional craving, but its 
spontaneous impulse on the whole — is intensely averse 
from rising. As soon, however, as I have time to collect 
my energies, I freely exercise with some vigour the power 
I possess of resisting my strongest present desire. The 
effort which I have made indeed is not sufficient to counUr- 
balance my spontaneous impulse, and I still, therefore, 
remain in bed. What, then, will be my state of will 
immediately after this first moment of effort ? The spon- 
taneous impulse of my will, in the direction of staying in 
bed, has immediately become importantly weaker than it 
was just before ; weaker by the whole extent of force corre- 
sponding with the effort I have made. Or, to put the 
matter algebraically, ** My new spontaneous impulse 
towards staying in bed" equals "my old spontaneous 
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impulse towards staying in bed," minus "the force freely 
exercised by my will in the opposite direction." 

But this first free act of my will produces by degrees a 
further effect also on my spontaneous impulse, entirely 
distinct from that which we have just mentioiied. The 
motive of my anti-impulsive effort was the thought of a 
certain benevolent action, for which I should lose my 
opportunity if I went to sleep again. Consequently, during 
my effort, I have fixed my thoughts on this. But the 
thought of this visit is to me a very attractive thought, 
whether by way of emotion, or by way of habit, or of both ; 
and much more the thought of missing the visit is exquisitely 
repulsive. By this means a second favourable modification 
— and a very considerable one — takes place, of my original 
spontaneous impulse towards staying in bed. Very soon 
some moment will arrive in which my predominant impulse 
is, indeed, still towards staying in bed, though very far less 
intensely than at first ; but in which, on the other hand, 
my motive for getting up is presented far more vividly to 
my mind than it was originally. Our opponent must say 
that, even at this much more favourable moment, I have 
still no psychical power of rising from bed. He must say 
that I have no power of rising, until my preponderating 
impulse itself comes to be in that direction. We venture 
strongly to maintain the opposite position. No other 
ultimate appeal is, of course, possible, except to the ob- 
served facts of human nature. But we cannot think that 
such appeal will favour our opponent's doctrine. 

III. A Catholic friend, of much ability, who takes great 
interest in things philosophical, has, at our request, put on 
paper the following criticism, which he had at first more 
briefly expressed in conversation : — 

'J'ho poHi'tion assumed by the Determiniet is this. The same 
('* .similar" iH more correct) antecedents in all respects being 
given, the samo (*' similar") act of will will infallibly follow. 
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This statement yon deny, and maintain, in opposition, that all 
the anteoedent ciicamstances being precisely similar, the con- 
teqtteni^ viz. the act of will, will at one time be in accordance 
with these antecedents constituting the ^^preponderating atirac- 
aUm^ and at another time in opposition to them, viz. an act of 
resistance to this ^^preponderating attraction" Your proof 
consists in an appeal to every man's experience. Now, on this I 
remark that if this act of will, viz. resistance to '* preponderating 
attraction,*' were wUkont a motive to serve as a fresh antecedent, 
then (on the supposition that consciousness testifies to this 
nudivelem resistance) the Determinist is completely answered by 
the experience of all mankind. But neither he nor you admit 
that the act of resistance is motiveless. He in his own language 
would say that it has a fixed antecedent, which does not form 
one of those included in what you call the *' preponderating 
attraction ; " and you, if I understand you rightly, would say 
that we are induced to resist by '* motives," using the term in 
your sense of the word. If, then, it is admitted on both sides 
that the act of resistance has an antecedent, or is consequent 
upon a motive^ such as a resolution always to pursue what is 
virtuous, I can well conceive the Determinist replying to you in 
this way. Ton maintain, in relation to the will, he will bay 
that, all the antecedents being the same, the consequent act of 
will will not always be the same. On the contrary, it will 
sometimes be just the contrary of what it was before. The 
man, you say, will reeiet instead of complying with the '* pre- 
ponderating attraction " — but then, you add, he will resist **for 
mme woriktf motive" " induced to do so by one or other of these 
two classes of motives." Now, this motive, for the sake of which 
he resists, or which induced him to resist, must necessarily have 
been in the man's thoughts before he willed or determined to 
resist, and thus formed a fresh antecedent. Nor does it affect 
the question at issue of what kind this motive may be, — it is 
immaterial whether it be a dictate of reason, or a previous act 
of will resulting in a present fixed resolution ; for my present 
fixed resolution — to pursue, for example, what is virtuous — is 
quite a distinct act from that by which I determine that I will 
not in the present instance follow the impulse urging me to 
commit this particular sin. The case therefore stands thus. A 
man is violently tempted to resolve upon an act of vengeance ; 
for the moment the antecedents are such as always have been 
and always will be followed by the resolve **I will take 
revenge" — the "preponderating attraction" is to yield to the 
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* temptation. The next moment, and before the man has time to 
make his resolve, the thought springs np in his mind that it is 
wrong to take revenge ; that it is contrary to his fixed reeolutioii 
always to pursue what is virtuous. And now the oase is 
completely changed : a fresh antecedent has been added to those 
previouhly existing — and in consequence of this fresh antecedent, 
that which before was the ** preponderating attraction" has 
ceased to be so. No wonder, therefore, that the eotuequent act is 
also di£ferent, and that the man, instead of resolving that he will 
be revenged, resolves that he will not. In making his resolve 
he follows what teas not but is the ** preponderating attraction." 
Such is the answer that I fancy a Determinist would give to 
3'our essays, and which I meant to imply when I last saw yoa. 
I think upon that occasion that I put it briefly thus, yon show 
that a man resists his sensitive appetite ('* preponderating attrac- 
tion"), but not that he will resist ** motives" and sensitive 
appetite combined. 

Our critic quite rightly understands as, as resting our 
case on observed and unmistakable mental phenomena^ 
But he does not rightly apprehend, we should say, what 
those phenomena arc on which we rest our case. He 
thinks, if we rightly understand him, that we appeal to 
experience, as immediately disproving Determinism. He 
thinks we appeal to the experience of two different moments, 
as immediately evincing that two precisely similar groups 
of mental antecedents may exist at two different moments, 
aud may nevertheless be followed respectively by a dis- 
similar mental consequent. But we never alleged anything 
of the kind ; nor do we for a moment think that any such 
immediate experience of Indeterminism is possible. Cer- 
tainly we appeal with great confidence to, and found our 
whole argument on, what wo consider to be an unmistak- 
able fact of immediate experience. That fact is, that very 
frequently my will's spontaneous impulse is in one direction, 
at the very moment when my conduct is in a different — 
often the very contrary — direction. If this statement of 
ours were disproved, no doubt our whole argument would be 
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overthrown ; but we think that the period of such disproval 

will not be earlier than the Greek Kalends. On the other 

handy our present critic seems to understand us as resting 

on inference or conjecture our response to the inquiry, what 

is at this moment my will's spontaneous impulse ? But, 

on the contrary, this is the very fact which we base on 

immediate experience. We say, not that in all cases, but 

that in very many cases, experience pronounces on this 

matter iiomediately and unmistakably. I know immediately 

and most unmistakably, by the self-inspection of this 

moment, that my conduct of the moment is proceeding in 

a direction different from my spontaneous impulse of the 

moment. We are not comparing one moment and its 

thoughts with another moment and its thoughts. We are 

dwelling on one compound phenomenon, as we have called it, 

which exists at one and the same moment. This is our 

fundamental premiss, our phenomenal fulcrum. From this 

premiss we infer (1) the doctrine of Indeterminism, and (2) 

the full doctrine of Freewill. In the preceding pages 

we have duly set forth, according to our earUer essays, 

what is the process of reasoning by which we purport 

to establish those two doctrines. We cannot see that 

our able friend has written anything which invalidates 

our position. Firstly, we cannot- see that he has said 

anything to throw doubt on the correctness of that report, 

given by self-inspection, to which we have referred. Nor, 

secondly, can we see that he has said anything to throw 

doubt on the validity of that argumentative process which 

we have based on the report given by self-inspection. But 

if that report be correct, and if that argumentation be also 

Talid, Determinism is disproved and Freewill established. 

It will be seen, then, that the criticisms which have 
reached us have not led us to change our opinion in any 
particular ; though we feel how such a confession may leave 
Qaopen to the charge of obstinacy and undue self-confidence. 
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But, at all events, we feel deeply that our critics have con- 
ferred on us service of great moment, by making us aware 
of several particulars in which our language had been 
obscure, and by thus enabling us to amend and strengthen 
our exposition. 

We will conclude, for the present, our treatment of Free- 
will with a remark which has already been made by Dr. 
Mivart in one of his admirable papers. We have more than 
once asked Determinists to explain, on what argumentative 
ground they base their Determinism. They do not venture 
to allege that direct self-inspection furnishes them with 
phenomena which, taken by themselves, even invest their 
case with strong probability. The answer they commonly 
give to the inquiry is the same with that which we quoted 
from Dr. Bain in our last essay. They consider the fact 
sufficiently established, that the general rtde of Nature is 
phenomenal uniformity ; and they argue that this rule is 
to be accepted as holding in all doubtful cases, until 
an exception is made good. We maintained, in reply, 
that such an argument '' does not carry with it so much 
as the slightest appearance of probability," unless Dr. 
Bain begins by assuming, on his own side, what is the 
oue vital and fundamental point of difference between 
him and his opponents. But, even were there far more 
force than we can possibly admit in Dr. Bain's analogies 
and conjectures, they would avail him nothing against our 
direct appeal to experience. We have argued, that our own 
Libertarian conclusions do not rest in any way on any kind 
of analogy or conjecture ; but that they are inferred demon- 
stratively, from what is the unmistakable and immediate 
report of direct self-inspection. We retort, therefore, Dr. 
Bain's premiss directly against his own position. We 
accept his premiss, that Freewill is a complete anomaly 
and eccentricity in Nature. To this we subjoin our own 
premiss, that Freewill indubitably exists. The inference 
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which may legitimately be drawn by combination of these 
two premisses is, we think, of much importance and sig- 
nificance. 

We entirely concur, then, with Dr. Bain in holding that, 
among other phenomena whatever, among all phenomena, 
except those of the human will, the law of uniformity 
ordinarily prevails.* This particular class of phenomena 
stands out in isolated and startling opposition to the other- 
wise universaUlaw of phenomenal existence. Surely the 
most ordinarily inquiring philosopher, to whom such a cir- 
stance shall be made clear, cannot do otherwise than muse 
on the meaning of this, as it were, miraculous and bewilder- 
ing fact. There is no tenet held by A ntif heists, which 
throws on it any hght or significance whatever. On the 
other hand, what is well known to be among the most 
characteristic and fundamental doctrines of Theism, is pre- 
cisely and emphatically correlative to that abnormal and 
prodigious anomaly which is called Freewill. According 
to the Theist*s doctrine, the one reason for which men arc 
placed in this world is their moral prol)ation. Even their 
physical well-being is, in the Theist's eye, a matter of 
indefinitely minor moment, except so far as it is connected 
with their moral advancement. And as to the rise and fall 
of empires, the intellectual triumphs of philosophies, the 
marvels of mechanical invention, the one primary import- 
ance of these things — predominating indefinitely over all 
others put together — ^is their ministration to the moral 
interests of mankind. We hope, in our future course, to 
establish this doctrine firmly on the foundations of reason. 
"What we are now pointing out is its deep harmony with 
those experienced facts on which we have dwelt in this and 
earlier articles. There can be no such thing as morality 
in the Theistic sense, without Freewill. Admit Theistic 

• "We 8ay "ordinarily," because, of course, we lioM that mimntlaua 
interreiiiion is a sufiScicutly frequent fact. 
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morality, Freewill becomes, one may say, a matter of 
course. Deny Theistic morality, Freewill is an uncouth, 
unmeaning, portentous exception to the whole course of 
Nature. 

After we had written the immediately preceding para- 
graphs, we called to mind a passage of Mr. Button's, so 
singularly bearing on their purport, that we are sure our 
readers will be pleased by our inserting extracts from it. 
We italicize a word or two here and there. 

The consciousness of moral obligation, and that of moral 
freedom which accompanies it, are due to no abstracting prooesB. 
. . . They are the essential characteristics of a very positiTO 
experience, which . . . foitses on us the sense of a power which 
besets our moral life, while absolutely penetrating all the 
phyBical conditions of our existence. . . . Accustomed as man 
is to feel his personal feebleness, his entire subordination to the 
physical forces of the universe — unable as he is to affect in the 
smallest degree either the laws of his body or the fundamental 
constitution of his mind — it is not without a necessary sense of 
supernatural awe that, in the case of moral duty, he finds this 
almost constant pressure remarkably mthdraum at the very crisis 
in which the import of his action is brought home to him with 
the most vivid conviction. . . . The absolute control that sways 
so much of our life is waived just where we are impressed with 
the most profound conviction that there is hut one path in which 
-we can walk with a free heart. . . . The sense that a super- 
natural eye is upon us in duty is so strong, because the relaxation 
of restraint comes simultaneously with a deep sense of ohligation — 
just as the child is instinctively aware, when the sustaining 
hnnd is taken away, that the parents eye is aU the more intent on 
his unassisted movement, — " Essays " (Second Edition), vol. L 
pp. 33, 34. 



XI, 
♦MR. SHADWORTH HODGSON ON FREEWILL. 

It has resulted, from various circumstances, that our pro- 
posed argument for God's Existence has been gradually 
developed in successive papers published from time to time, 
instead of being exhibited once for all in one or two 
volumes, as the case might be. This course involves, no 
donbt, certain serious drawbacks ; but it is also attended 
with certain conspicuous advantages. Among the latter is 
to be reckoned, that we are able to profit by incidental 
criticisms, and correct our view on this or that minor 
particular. Another advantage is that, if we may so express 
ourselves, we can feel our readers' pulse as we proceed; 
that we can discover what parts of our philosophical 
structure we may assume as sufficiently established, and 
what are those other parts on which further discussion is 
needed. A prominent instance of the latter sort has already 
occurred. We set forth in an early paper what seemed 
(and seems) to us conclusive proof that certain propositions 
are cognizable as ''necessary." Our reasoning, however, 
on this head was assailed in various different quarters, and 
it was requisite to write several successive essays in its 
defence. Something similar is now happening on the 
doctrine of Freewill — a doctrine which, in our humble 
judgment, is hardly less important as a philosophical 

• Dr. Ward on FreewiU, By Shadwortb Hodgson. Mind, April, 
18M. Villkms and NorgHte. 
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fonndation of Tbeism, than is the very doctrine of Necessary 
Truth. In our essays on Mr. Mill's Denial of Freewill, 
we exhibited what we consider an absolute disproof of 
Determinism. However, we have had to supplement those 
essays in reply to successive objectors ; and the imperative 
task of rejoinder has not even yet terminated. In addition 
to our original opponent, Dr. Bain, a new champion has 
taken the field, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson. 

We are tempted, indeed, to say, ** Italiam sequimur 
ju{ficntem : " it seems as though we should never be per- 
mitted to arrive at the final stage of our reasoning — the 
direct argument for God's Existence. But, for the reasons 
we have given, we hope the course we propose will be 
generally admitted by our friends to be less unsatisfactory 
than the other alternative. 

Two preliminary remarks. (1) Mr. Hodgson has a 
philosophical system of his own, to which, very naturally, 
he refers throughout. We shall not attempt any appre- 
ciation of this system as a whole, but only so far as it 
impinges on the doctrine of Freewill, or on our reasoning 
in behalf of that doctrine. (2) Then we shall have no 
scruple in inserting frequent and sometimes lengthy 
repetitions of what we have already said — often, indeed, in 
the very same words as before. We cannot expect our 
reader to refer to all that we have previously written on 
this subject ; and we must, therefore, place directly before 
him whatever we desire him to bear in mind. 

Mr. Hodgson is a consistent and very decided advocate 
of Determinism ; though, in our view, most strangely, he 
considers himself also to maintain Freedom of the Will. 
On this latter head we shall say a few words before we 
conclude ; but the former is, of course, our chief theme. 
Now, what is the doctrine of Determinism ? Briefly this, 
that every man at every moment infallibly and inevitably, 
liy the vi ry er>nstitution of his nature, elicits that precise 
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act of will to which his entire circumstances, external and 
internal, of the moment dispose him. Mr. Hodgson, then, 
we say, is a Determinist. That " Freedom ** which he 
admits is merely '^ the action and reaction of motives with 
each other within the mind, not fettered by external 
restraint, but free to exert each its own kind and degree of 
energy " (p. 229). All Determinists, we need hardly say> 
admit that, so understood. Freewill exists. In a later 
passage (p. 248) he states with great candour the Liber- 
tarian's well-known objection : " Since we did not make 
our own nature,** argues the Libertarian, "then, if our 
acts of choice are determined by our nature, as they are 
in the last resort on the Determinist's theory, we should 
not be morally responsible for our acts of choice, unless we 
suppose that we have a power of choosing independent of 
our nature.'* Mr. Hodgson expresses himself ** not insen- 
sible to the great apparent cogency " of this argument, and 
accordingly attempts a reply ; but in bis reply he entirely 
identifies himself with the Determinist's position. Nor is 
it only with Determinism in general that he identifies 
himself, but also in particular with what may be called 
"Hedonistic" Determinism; we mean with the doctrine 
that man's will is always infallibly and inevitably deter- 
mined by the balance of pleasure. Thus he says by most 
manifest implication, in p. 238, that at any given moment 
the stronger pleasure will, with infallible certainty, carry 
the day against the weaker ; though, in jud{fing the com- 
parative strength of ** disparate pleasures," ** often the 
only way open to us is to see which of the two is actually 
obeyed at the moment of choice." But we need not proceed 
with further citations ; as no one who reads Mr. Hodgson's 
paper can doubt — nor would he himself dream of denying 
— that he is a Determinist pure and simple. 

For our own part, in treating this most vital theme, 
before entering on the direct question of Freewill, we have 
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always begun with maintaining a purely negative doctrine, 
which we have called Indeterminism. This, we say, is 
a purely negative doctrine, being neither more nor less 
than the doctrine that Determinism is untrue. And so 
much having first been securely established, we have after- 
wards proceeded by help of further considerations to 
demonstrate the full doctrine of Freewill. Mr. Hodgson 
(p. 280) considers that ''nothing can be clearer or more 
convenient" than this arrangement. At the same time, 
as he most truly proceeds to say, in one sense our 
doctrine of Indeterminism is positive and "aggressive" 
enough. We have brought, he says, '' a long array of 
cases" — he is kind enough to add "well-chosen cases" — 
" to prove no negative point, but a positive fact, viz. that 
the course of the will's action is often in opposition to the 
man's strongest present impulse." We cannot wish the 
purpose of our argument to be more clearly stated. 

Now, in arguing against Determinism, we have com- 
monly — as we think most controversialists on either side 
have done — bestowed our chief attention on that particular 
class of cases in which two, and two only, alternatives are 
at the moment open; so that the agent has no resource 
but to choose between these two alternatives. Whatever 
doctrine is established in regard to these cases may most 
easily be extended to those other occasions, on which the 
agent has several different courses of action at his disposal. 
Let us suppose, then, that at this moment I am obliged 
to make a choice between two mutually inconsistent alter- 
natives, both of which I more or less desire. Mr. Hodgson 
alleges that, under such circumstances, the ** stronger" of 
the two antagonistic desires infallibly and inevitably carries 
the day. This statement, unless it be simply tautological, 
and therefore unmeaning, is one w^hich, in virtue of our 
theory, we entirely repudiate. But before we come into 
conflict thereon with Mr. Hodgson, we must begin by 
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attaching to it some precise signification. What, then is 
meant by a "stronger" or "weaker" desire? If by the 
" stronger ** desire be merely meant " that desire which in 
action prevails over its rival/' then the statement is, as 
%ie just now implied, purely tautological : it is purely tauto- 
logical to say, that that desire which prevails over its one 
rival infallibly carries the day. On the other hand, if 
we use Mr. Hodgson's terminology — if we say that the 
"stronger desire" means precisely "the desire of that 
alternative which at the moment is apprehended as the 
more pleasurable " — then we fall into a serious difficulty. 
There are many Determinists who are very far from holding, 
in any obvious or intelligible sense, that the desire of that 
pleasure which is apprehended as greater, invariably pre- 
vails over the desire of that pleasure which is apprehended 
as less. As regards Dr. Bain himself, e.g. — no obscure or 
subordinate champion of Determinism — we pointed out this 
fact in our essay on Mill's denial of Freewill; see also 
the note there appended.* With the hope, then, of avoiding 
such equivocations, many Libertarians repudiate altogether 
the phrase "stronger," "weaker," desire. For ourselves, 
however, we have always thought that the phrase may be 
used in a very serviceable sense ; and that, if used in that 
sense, it throws great light on the psychological questions 
connected with Freewill. In order to explain this sense, 
we will first set forth what is a very critical and funda- 
mental fact in relation to our whole argument. 

When two different desires come into collision, it happens 
veiy far more commonly than not, that there results at 
once a certain spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse of the 
will in one direction or the other. For example: A, an 

* Oar point in the essay referred to, was that, by help of certain very 
forced and recondite explanations, Dr. Bain's theory might be brought into 
accordance with that of ** Hedonistic " Determinism. We are now drawing 
attention to the correlative fact, that Dr. Bain's theory cannot be brought 
into accordance with the doctrine of Hedonintio Determinism, except by means 
f»f certain very forced and recondite explanations. 
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extremely keen sportsman, is called very early on the first 
of September. Two different desires come into antagonism : 
on the one hand, a desire to sleep off again ; on the other 
hand, a desire to be among the partridges. Under the 
circumstances, his spontaneous, direct, unforced impuls^ 
is, we may expect, nnmist&kably, and indeed most strongly, 
towards the latter alternative. On the other hand B, who 
is no sportsman, has also ordered himself to be called on 
the same morning, for a very different reason. He will be 
busy in the middle of the day, and he would rise betimes 
to visit a sick dependant. His spontaneous, direct, unforced 
impulse, on being called, may very probably be towards 
sleeping off again. We do not of course, deny that he has 
full power to resist such impulse ; on the contrary, that is 
the very conclusion which in due course we shall maintain : 
but we say that his spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse, 
at the moment he is called, may very probably be towards 
renewed slumber. In defining, then, the terms " stronger" 
and '' weaker " desire, we take as our foundation the fact 
of this spontaneous direct, unforced impulse. We say that 
A's desire of being early among the partridges was 
** stronger " than his desire of renewed sleep; whereas B's 
desire of renewed sleep was at the moment "stronger" 
than his desire to visit his sick dependant. Or, to put 
the thing generally, my "stronger" desire or motive* is 

* For convcnienco* sake, we will use the word ** motive " as expressing 
inclusively any nsttemblage of motives which at the moment may be influencing 
the mind in one or other direction. 

In our earlier essays we distinguished between two different ideas, which 
are commonly expressed by this word " motive." W^e still regard this 
flistinction as of much importance in the exposition of what we account 
Bound doctrine. But when we wrote our last paper wo had come to think 
that, in arguing with an opponent, we may conveniently waive this dis- 
tinction. Here, theritforc, we use the word " motive " to express any 
thought, which in any way prompts the will to act in any given direction. 
In pp. 233, 234 Mr. Hodgson criticizes our original use of the word "motive." 
We shall sirguo, before we conclude, that his criticism is entirely baseless; 
>)iit, in this (urlitr porliun of our essay, we no longer cui]>loy the tenuinology 
tT which lie objects. 
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that which at the moment prevails over the other in 
generating my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse. That 
which at any given moment I "most desire," is that to 
which at the moment my spontaneous impulse prompts me. 
One further explanation is of great importance towards 
a clear comprehension of several facts. My " strongest 
desire " at any moment is very far from being synonjmoious 
with my " strongest emotional craving " at that moment. 
We should hold a most shallow view, if we supposed that 
the will's spontaneous impulse is determined as a matter 
of course by the mere balance of emotional craving and 
excitement. Habits of the will, e.g. are also important 
factors in the result. Suppose I have acquired a firm habit 
of temperance, and an unwholesome dish is placed before 
me. My sensitive appetency may prompt me to indulgence : 
but my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse, under the 
influence of habit, prompts me to forbearance ; and I should 
be doing violence to the predominant impulse of my nature, 
if I succumbed to the solicitation. Or consider the case of 
paternal affection. A father who severely pinches himself 
for his son's temporal benefit, may in many instants of the 
day feel more vivid emotional pain from his own privations 
than he feels of emotional delight at the thought of his 
son's well-being. Yet the spontaneous unforced impulse of 
his will is no less unrelentingly directed at that moment, 
than at others, to the continuance of his benefaction. Here 
again possibly, as in the former instance, is seen merely 
the result of hahit ; but we should ourselves be disposed to 
explain the phenomenon much more prominently by this 
or that man's natural temperament and mental constitution. 
Certainly habit is not the only reason why the spontaneous 
impulse of a man's will diverges at times from his pre- 
ponderance of emotion. Consider what Dr. Bain calls the 
influence of "fixed ideas," "infatuation," "irresistible 
impulse." " There are sights that give us almost un- 
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mitigated pain, while yet we are unable to keep away from 
them." * In such cases the abnormal impulse of the will 
conquers the emotional repugnance. Enough, however, of 
such matters for the present occasion. We certainly think 
that this general question — an investigation, namely, of 
those pyschologioal laws which determine the will's spon- 
taneous impulse — is of extreme scientific importance, and 
that it has been very unduly neglected by psychologians. 
But at last it has of course no direct relevance to the Free- 
will controversy. 

We have now said enough on the first stage of our 
argument. We have made clear, we think, what we mean 
by "the will's spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse." 
We next proceed to point out another fact, which is as 
heartily admitted by Mr. Hodgson as by ourselves. Every 
man's spontaneous impulse of the moment is the infallible 
and inevitable outcome of his entire circumstances, external 
and internal, as they exist at the moment. This spon- 
taneous impulse, according to Mr. Hodgson, results from 
the " inner necessity of his nature " (p. 228) ; from " the 
action and reaction of motives on each other within the 
mind " (p. 229) ; from " internal circumstances reacting on 
external" (p. 282). Mr. Hodgson, in fact, will say just 
what we say — viz. that my spontaneous impulse of this 
moment faithfully and infallibly indicates what it is to 
which my entire circumstances (internal and external) of 
this moment are disposing me. And we are thus at last 
brought to what is the critical issue between our able 
opponent and ourselves. Mr. Hodgson, as a Determinist, 
holds that all men at every instant elicit that precise act of 
will to which their entire circumstances, external and 
internal, of that instant dispose them ; or, in other words, 

♦ " Emotions and the Will," third edition, p. 390. We are diapoeed to 
a^ree with Dr. Bain on every point, as to the f^cnesis of the will's spontaneous 
impulse. Our difference from him is the fundamental one, that we main- 
tain confidently men's power of >*ucc€i>ffuUtj resii^ting thut impulse. 
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that they must elicit that precise act of will to which their 
spontaneons impulse prompts them. "What a man is," 
he says, epigrammatically (p. 288), ''manifests itself in 
what he does." If, therefore, we are able to show that on 
various occasions men are found successfully to resist their 
will's spontaneous impulse, we thereby show that on various 
occasions men do not elicit that act of will to which their 
entire circumstances of the moment dispose them. And if 
we establish that conclusion, ipso facto we overthrow 
Determinism. Here, then, is the main battle to be fought 
out between Mr. Hodgson and ourselves : Do men, or do 
they not, ever successfully resist their spontaneous unforced 
impulse? Our opponent answers this question in the 
negative, while we confidently answer it in the affirmative. 
Or let us express the same issue in a somewhat different 
shape. By the term ''effort" we understand ''resistance 
to desire." Mr. Hodgson, of course, agrees with us, that 
" effort " is a sufficiently common phenomenon in human 
life. The difference between him and ourselves is this. 
On his view no kind of effort is possible, except that which 
crushes a " weaker " desire under influence of a " stronger : " 
as, e.g. the sportsman, when called on the first of Sep- 
tember, crushes his desire of lying in bed by his stronger 
desire of being early among the partridges. This kind of 
effort we have ourselves always called " congenial." By 
" congenial effort " we mean, then, " resistance to some, at 
the moment, weaker desire or weaker motive, in order to 
the gratification of some, at the moment, stronger desire 
or stronger motive." But we earnestly maintain against 
Determinists that a kind of effort is possible, and, indeed, 
frequent enough, which is fundamentally different from 
what we have just described; a kind of effort whereby I 
successfully resist what at the moment is my strongest 
desire and my strongest motive. This kind of effort we 
have always called "anti-impulsive effort;" and Mr. 
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Hodgson holds, as heartily as we do, that if the human 
will be really capable of anti-impulsive effort, his doctrine 
of Determinism is fundamentally false. It bodes favonr- 
ably for the fruitful result of our discussion, that cor 
opponent is so entirely agreed with us as to what is the 
point at issue. 

Further, the appeal between Mr. Hodgson and ourselves 
is to experienced psychical facts ; and, from the very nature 
of the case, can be nothing else. We have never denied, 
indeed, that there are various instances in which it is not 
easy, perhaps not possible, to distinguish with certainty 
between " congenial '* and " anti-impulsive '* effort. But 
we have further maintained that there are also instances— 
and those, indeed, very numerous — in which the contrast 
between the two classes of effort is vividly and clamorously 
exhibited ; so vividly and clamorously, that no competent 
judge can shut his eyes to it, unless he be blinded by some 
adverse philosophical theory. What we have next, there- 
fore, to do, is to reproduce some of the instances we have 
ullogcd in earlier essays for our conclusion ; and then to 
examine Mr. Hodgson's adverse method of explaining those 
instances. 

I. A military officer, possessing real piety, and stead- 
fastly proposing to grow therein, receives at the hand of a 
brother officer some stinging and, as the world would say, 
intolerable insult. His nature flames forth, and urgently 
fc^olicits him to inflict some retaliation, which shall at least 
deliver him fi'om the charge of cowardice. Nevertheless, it 
is his firm resolve to conduct himself Christianly ; and his 
resolve contends vigorously and successfully against his 
prodomiuatiug (hsire. Mr. Hodgson, who quotes our 
l>as8age verbatim (p. 289\ does not attempt to deny that 
iiuch a case as we have supix>$ed may well exist in real 
life. Yot surely no one can look such a fact fairly in the 
1«« and doubt that the agent of whom w^.^ vp^^k is dUiM^sed, 
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by his aggregrate of circumstances, external and internal, 
to retaliate; that his spontaneous unforced impulse, his 
strongest desire, is in that direction. But if so, it is a 
plain matter of fact that the act of will which he does elicit 
is something entirely diflferent from, or rather directly 
contradictory to, his spontaneous impulse. His will moves 
in a direction opposed to that towards which his entire 
circumstances of the moment predominantly and vehemently 
dispose him. 

Now, take a fundamentally different class of case. 
Consider some gallant soldier in the heat of action. He 
puts forth intense effort, braves appalling perils, confronts 
the risk of an agonizing death. He is so carried away by 
military ardour, by desire of victory, by zeal for his 
country *s cause, by a certain indwelUng savage aggressive- 
ness, that under the influence of these and similar motives 
he performs prodigies of valour. In seeking to gratify these 
overwhelming and sovereign desires, he tramples underfoot 
an indefinite number of those weaker wishes which have 
just now no such hold on his will. He faces the most 
fearful dangers without one pause for deliberation and 
reflection, because his overmastering crave of the moment 
intensely impels him so to act. The effort in this case may 
be no less intense than in the other ; but, as is manifest, it 
is of an essentially different kind. And the difference of 
kind consists precisely in this, that the last-named soldier 
is putting forth effort in accordance with his strongest 
desire, whereas the other was putting it forth in opposition 
to such desire. We allege this fundamental difference of 
character between the two classes of effort as a fact obvious 
to any one who shall choose to examine carefully the two 
cases. 

We have already pointed out that, in a controversy of 
this kind, no appeal is possible except to observed facts ; 
and if therefore an individual inquirer choose to ignore 
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those facts, against him personally it is difficult to see 
what further step can be taken. For instance : Psycho- 
logians point out the elementary truth, that such a mental 
act as the desire of wealth differs fundamentally in kind 
from such a mental act as the recognition of a mathematical 
axiom ; and they then proceed to investigate the laws which 
regulate these two different classes of psychical action. But 
suppose me to exclaim, ''I see no difference of kind what- 
ever between the two acts : " what resource does a philo- 
sophical teacher possess? I have pretty well taken the 
wind out of his sails. He will do all he can, of course, to 
fix my attention on the very salient characteristics which 
so clamorously distinguish the two acts from each other; 
but if I still tell him that I really don't oatch his point, 
what is he to do ? He must leave me alone ; though, of 
course, he will call on my fellow-students to join him in 
protesting against the abnormal puzzle-headedness of which 
they have been witnesses. Now, we must really maintain 
that the difference in kind between " congenial ** and " anti- 
impulsive" effort respectively — ^in such cases as we have 
been setting forth — is every whit as salient and unmistak- 
able a phenomenon, as is the difference in kind between 
two such mental acts as desiring wealth and recognizing a 
mathematical axiom. If an individual inquirer fails to see 
this, what can be done, except to appeal — not, perhaps, 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober — but from Philip's 
strange idiosyncrasy to the common sense of mankind? 
And, indeed, we might make much controversial capital out 
of such idiosyncrasy; because we could point out to the 
world at large that he who denies our thesis is obliged to 
close his eyes against one of the most obvious and un- 
deniable phenomena in the whole mental world. 

But before proceeding to this "ultima ratio," perhaps 
we can induce the individual dissentient to accept the 
arbitration of an umpire. We will not, of course, ask him 
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to take a philosophical Libertarian as umpire, any more 
than we should be content with a philosophical Determinist 
in that capacity. We will not, then, resort on either side 
to the arbitration of philosophers. At the same time, as is 
clear, neither can we satisfactorily appeal to the verdict of 
rough and uneducated minds, which may be wholly in- 
capable of correct introspection. It may be plain, indeed, 
to an impartial observer that the intimate conviction of 
such minds is on this side or on that ; but we cannot expect 
that they will depose accurately to its existence. The fair 
arbitrator, then, will be some person, on the one hand, of 
sufficiently cultivated faculties; but, on the other hand, 
who has not given special attention to philosophical 
inquiries. In order that we may obtain from such a one 
his genuine avouchment, we would deal with him in some 
such way as the following : — 

" How do you account," we first ask him, " for those 
intense deeds of valour performed by the military hero 
during the heat of action ? '* ''I have no difficulty what- 
ever in accounting for them," he replies. '' In his original 
nature bravery was a most conspicuous quality ; he has led 
a life eminently calculated to strengthen that quality ; the 
surrounding circumstances of battle afford the very motives 
best calculated to stimulate it, and to dwarf in his mind for 
the moment every antagonistic desire." " But, then," we 
reply, ** look at that soldier who has received so stinging an 
insult, and is now so strenuously resisting the impulse 
which prompts him to retaliation. Is that act also ex- 
plained, by considering on one side his natural or acquired 
character, and considering on the other side those circum- 
stances in which he is placed ? " " Just the contrary," 
replies our arbitrator. '' One sees at once what his nature 
under his present circumstances would prompt him to do ; 
for it would prompt him to vigorous retaliation. This is 
just what, as a Christian, I so admire in him ; for, under 
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bis existent circumstances, he is resisting the argent impulse 
of his nature by vigorous personal action." Such would be 
the verdict of our impartial arbitrator, for such, we are 
confident, would be the verdict of all persons possessing 
common sense and common powers of observation, who are 
not entrammelled by a philosophical theory. Now, be it 
observed, we are not appealing to our imaginary arbitrators 
for the purpose of showing that in this latter case the 
soldier was exerting self-originated personal action. We 
hold this proposition, indeed, to be most certainly true; 
but its enforcement belongs to a later stage of our arga- 
ment. What we are here insisting on is that, at all events, 
the act of will exerted by this Christianly principled soldier 
was essentially different from — nay, point-blank contra- 
dictory to— that which was prompted by his nature and 
circumstances. But if there be even one such case, the 
doctrine of Determinism is false. 

II. To make our view still clearer, let us set forth 
another case of intense effort, which we entirely admit to 
be *^ congenial.'* I am at sea in a pleasure boat, when to 
my dismay I discover plain signs of a rapidly approaching 
storm. I at once set to work at rowing to reach the shore 
for the sake of dear life. The effort which I put forth 
is intense. Vigorously, continuously, energetically, un- 
flaggingly, I resist every antagonistic desire. Nevertheless 
our arbitrator will certainly pronounce that all this effort 
is fully explained by my nature and circumstances. My 
strongest desire, or spontaneous impulse, or natural 
tendency — whichever you like to call it — are prompting 
me in the exact direction which actually I pursue. C!on- 
trast this with my state of mind many weeks back, when 
for Christ's sake I strenuously resisted my desire of 
revenging an insult. At the earlier period my effort was 
put forth in order that I might oppose the predominant 
desire, impulse, tendency of my will ; and our arbitrator 
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will ascribe my course to vigorous personal action, resisting 
the promptings of my nature and circumstances. But in 
the present case my efforts are put forth for an end, which 
my will, according to its spontaneous impulse, intensely 
desires ; and, as we have said, they are most amply and 
easily explained, without supposing any other factor than 
that nature and those circumstances which we have just 
commemorated. 

in. We wUl conclude this part of our subject by a 
longer and more consecutive illustration, which we set 
forth in our reply to Dr. Bain,* and which exhibits one 
or two further points in the argument. 

I am a keen sportsman, and one cloudy morning am 
looking forward with lively hope to my day's hunting. My 
post, however, comes in early ; and I receive a letter, just 
as I have donned my red coat and am sitting down to 
breakfast. This letter announces that I must set off on 
that very morning to London, if I am to be present at 
some occasion on which my presence will be vitally im- 
portant for an end which I account of extreme public 
moment. Let us consider the different ways in which my 
conduct may imaginably be affected, and the light thus 
thrown on the relative strength of my motives. 

Perhaps (1) the public end for which my presence is 
so earnestly needed happens to be one in which I am 
so personally interested, which so intimately affects my 
feelings, that my balance of emotion is intensely in favour 
of my going. This motive, then, is indefinitely stronger 
than its antagonist. I at once order my carriage, as the 
station is four miles off and time presses; and I am 
delighted to start as soon as my coachman comes rounds 
Perhaps (2) the balance of my eviotion is quite decidedly 
in favour of the day's hunting, because the public end, 
though intellectually I appreciate its extreme importance, 

* Tliis reply is not here ropublisUed. — £d. 
VOL. II. K 
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is not one with which my character leads me einotioiially to 
sympathize. Nevertheless, through a long course of public- 
spirited action, I have acquired the firm and rooted habit 
of postponing pleasure to the call of duty. Here, therefore, 
as in the former case, there is not a moment's vacillation 
or hesitation. My spontaneous impulse is quite urgently 
in favour of going. My balance of emotion^ indeed, is in 
favour of staying to hunt ; but good habit, by its intrinsic 
strength, spontaneously prevails over emotion; and the 
motive which prompts me to go is indefinitely stronger 
than that which prompts me to stay. Or (3) when I have 
read the letter, my will may possibly be brought into a 
state of vacillation and vibration. My emotional impulse 
is one moment in one direction and the next moment in 
another. Then, as I possess no firm habit of public spirit, 
I take a long time in making up my mind : the strength of 
my motives is very evenly balanced, whichever may finally 
prevail. Lastly (4), I have perhaps very little public spirit, 
and am comparatively fond of hunting ; so that I do not 
even entertain the question whether I shall offer up my 
day's sport as a sacrifice to my country's welfare. 

Now, all these four alternatives are contemplated by 
the Determinist, and square entirely with his theory. In 
each case my conduct is determined by my strongest 
present motive. There is, however, a fifth case which he 
does not — and consistently with his theory cannot — admit 
to be a possible one ; but in regard to which we confidently 
maintain, by appeal to experience, that it is abundantly 
possible, and by no means unfrequent. It is most possible, 
we say, that I put forth on the occasion anti-impulsive 
effort ; that I act resolutely and consistently in opposition 
to my spontaneous impulse, in opposition to that which at 
the moment is my strongest desire. Thus. On one side 
the spontaneous impulse of my will is quite decidedly in 
favour of staying to hunt ; or, in other words, the motive 
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which prompts me to stay is quite decidedly stronger at 
the moment than that which prompts me to go. On the 
other hand, my reason recognizes clearly how very im- 
portant is the public interest at issue, and how plainly 
duty calls me in the direction of London. I resolutely, 
therefore, enter my carriage, and order it to the station. 
And now let us consider what takes place while I am on 
my four miles* transit. During the greater part, perhaps 
during the whole, of this transit, there, proceeds what we 
have called in our essays ** a compound phenomenon ; ** 
or, in other words, there co-exist in my mind two mutually 
distinct phenomena. First phenomenon. My spontaneous 
impulse is strongly in the opposite direction. I remember 
that even now it is by no means too late to be present at 
the meet, and I am most urgently solicited by inclination 
to order my coachman home again. So urgent, indeed, is 
this sohcitation, so much stronger is the motive which 
prompts me to return than that which prompts me to 
continue my course, that, unless I put forth unintermitting 
and energetic resistance to that motive, I should quite 
infaUibly give the coachman such an order. Here is the 
first phenomenon to which we call attention — my will's 
spontaneous impulse towards returning. A second, no less 
distinctly pronounced and strongly marked phenomenon is 
that unintermitting energetic resistance to the former motive 
of which we have been speaking. On one side is that 
phenomenon which may be called my will's spontaneous, 
direct, unforced impulse and preponderating desire ; on the 
other side, that which may be called my firm, sustained, 
active, antagonistic resolve. We allege, as a fact obvious 
and undeniable on the very surface, that the phenomenon 
which we have called ** spontaneous impulse " is as different 
in kind from that other which we have called " anti- 
impulsive resolve,** as the desire of wealth is diflferent in 
kind from the recognition of a mathematical axiom. Our 
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imaginary arbitrator will at once thus explain the distinc- 
tion. On one side, he will say, is that impulse which 
results, according to the laws of my mental constitution, 
&om my nature and external circumstances taken in 
mutual connection. On the other side, he will say, is that 
resistance to such impulse, which I elicit by vigorous 
personal action. 

The scope of our argument, so far as we have gone, will 
perhaps be made, clearer if at this point we expressly 
encounter an objection which has been sometimes urged 
against us in one or other shape. It may be thus ex- 
hibited. 

''Doubtless a man*s spontaneous impulse is infallibly 
and inevitably determined by his entire circumstances, 
external and internal, of the moment. But how can you 
prove that his anti'impidsive effort is not equally due to the 
combination of those circumstances? When the pious 
Christian receives an insult, what right have you to assume 
that his Christian forbearance is less inevitably determined 
by circumstances than is his spontaneous burst of indigna- 
tion ? And so on with every other illustration you have 
given." 

We have again and again, as we consider, implicitly 
refuted this objection ; but we may probably do service by 
Hotting forth such refutation explicitly. Our t)receding 
urKument, then, may be thus summed up. We are pur- 
jHU'ting to disprove the doctrine of Determinists — i.e. the 
ilootri!\ti that every man at every moment, by the very 
^kUbtitiition of his nature, infalUbly and inevitably elicits 
thut juvoiHe act of will to which his entire circumstances of 
tho luomont. external and internal, dispose him. Now, 
wo uUof^o that this doctrine is disproved by taking into 
ivuubiuvd oouHiilorjvtion these two facts : — (1) In a large 
iimul»or of cuHos. I know, by certain and unmistakable 
i'\]»v uiiuo» uhut ifci that act of will to which my entire 
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drcnmstances of the moment dispose me. (2) In many of 
such caseEfy I know, by certain and unmistakable experience, 
thaty as a matter of fact, I elicit some different act of will 
from this. By the very force of terms, that act to which 
my entire circumstances of the moment dispose me is in 
accordance with my spontaneous, direct, unforced impulse. 
If, then, I act at any moment otherwise than according to 
such impulse, I act in some way different from that to 
which my entire circumstances of the moment dispose me. 
And if I ever so act. Determinism is thereby disproved. 
We do not pretend that Determinism is disproved, merely 
because I act at times in opposition to what would be my 
more pleasurable course; for we entirely admit that iny 
spontaneous impulse may often enough tend to the less 
pleasurable course. We do not pretend that Determinism 
is disproved merely because I put forth intense effort in 
opposition to some desire which urgently solicits me ; for 
we entirely admit that my spontaneous impulse often 
prompts such effort. But if it be shown that I can success- 
fully contend against my spontaneous impulse itself, then it 
is most manifestly shown that Determinism is false, because 
it is shown that I can act in some way different from that 
to which my entire circumstances of the moment dispose 
me. Determinists, therefore, are obUged to maintain, and 
do maintain, that no such thing is possible to man as 
anti-impulsive effort ; that I can put forth no effort, except 
that to which my spontaneous impulse prompts me, and 
which we have called " congenial." To this we have replied 
that, as regards the more strongly accentuated cases, the 
phenomenal difference of kind between '' congenial " and 
" anti-impulsive " effort is no less manifest than is the 
phenomenal difference of kind between the act of desiring 
wealth and the act of recognizing a mathematical axiom. 
But this fact, if admitted, is of course conclusive against 
Determinism. 
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So laiich on our preceding course of argument. As foJ* 
tht^ ulyection we drew out, we thus reply to it in form : — It 
isi a coHtnuUction in terms to say that my entire circum- 
stances of the moment can possibly dispose me to anti- 
impulsive eflfort. For consider. We are not here referring 
to those comparatively few cases of vacillation and vibration 
which we have treated at abundant length in earlier 
essays. In the great majority of instances, however — and 
it is these to which we here refer — that to which my entire 
circumstances of the moment, external and internal, by 
their combined influence, dispose me, is one stable, definite, 
given course of action : a course of action accordant with 
one stable, definite, and spontaneous impulse. If you 
affirm, then, that my circumstances of the moment, by 
their combined influence, dispose me to anti-impulsive 
effort, what can be the possible meaning of your state- 
ment? If you mean anything, it must be, (1) that my 
whole assemblage of existent circumstances, external and 
internal, by their combined influence, dispose me to one 
stable, definite course ; and (2) that at the same moment 
they do noty by their combined influence, dispose me to 
that course, but to some other. A contradiction in 
terms. 

Before proceeding to the next stage of our argument, we 
\vill oxamiue Mr, Hodgson's replies to our reasoning as far 
as it bus gouu. And we must say at once, that nothing can 
bo controYtUBially fairer than his course throughout. He 
takoa vual paiua to understand rightly our various points, 
aiul tUKouwter them in their true significance. Of course, 
howwcr, vvu aie very far from thinking that he succeeds in 

I. Uo ullogos, in the first place (p. 230), that the words 

cllu^tvuiut," ** Bulf-eommand," which we had used to 

\('iv.^^ " jiuii-impulHive effort," in common parlance 

. v[U.> . v|uviv u>* naturally ** congenial " effort. We cannot 
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think that this is a true interpretation of those phrases ; 
but, as the question is a purely verbal one, we abstain from 
such terms in our present essay. 

n. Mr. Hodgson next refers (p. 231) to one of our 
incidental and minor illustrations. A young man has been 
warned by his dentist to brush his teeth carefully every 
morning ; but one day he is in a great hurry to get to his 
breakfast and go out hunting. He is on the point of dis- 
regarding his dentist*s advice; but, on second thoughts, 
compels himself, by anti-impulsive effort, to perform the 
important dental operation. According to Mr. Hodgson, 
all which really passes in such a case is this. By the 
working of natural laws, some new motive— Mr. Hodgson 
suggests '* the dignity of keeping a ^ood resolution ** — 
enters the youth's mind. By the further working of natural 
laws he is led to ponder with due earnestness on this 
motive, and thus he is induced to change his course of 
action. We reply that nothing is more possible or more 
frequent than a psychical fact of the kind Mr. Hodgson 
describes. As we should express the matter — under the 
influence of this new motive, which his existent circum- 
stances dispose him thus earnestly to ponder, the youth's 
spontaneous impulse gradually changes, and by a ''con- 
genial " effort he sets to work brushing his teeth. Nothing, 
we say, is more intelligible than such a psychical pheno- 
menon ; and, as we heartily admit, it proves nothing what- 
ever i^inst Determinism. We only say that the mental 
phenomenon on which we relied was not the phenomenon 
described by Mr. Hodgson, but one fundamentally different. 
What we urged was that, on certain occasions, while my 
ipontaneous imptdse is unchanged, my will, nevertheless, 
Doay — ^whether in the matter of tooth-brushing or any other 
— successfully resist that impulse, and put forth '* anti- 
impulsive *' effort. In one word, we allege phenomenon 
A as disproving Determinism ; and Mr. Hodgson replies 
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that phenomenon B does not disproye Determinism. Of 
coarse we never thought it did. What we said was that 
phenomenon A disproves Determinism; and what Mr. 
Hodgson had to prove, if he could, was that phenomenon 
A is psychically impossible. But this task Mr. Hodgson 
has not even attempted to perform, though it is simply 
indispensable to his controversial position. 

in. Later on (p. 239), Mr. Hodgson criticizes an illas- 
tration which we have set forth in the earlier pages of this 
essay. We refer to the illustration we derived from con- 
trasting the military officer's efforts in the heat of battle with 
his effort in forgiving a gross insult. It is a manifest fact 
of observation, we have said, that the former class of efforts 
are '' congenial," the latter ''anti-impulsive." Mr. Hodgson 
replies that, on the contrary, in the latter case, just as in 
the former, the agent overcomes a ** weaker desire " by a 
** stronger one." The agent, says Mr. Hodgson, " opposes 
a desire which is in process of becoming a resolve, by a 
desire which has already become one ; opposes a new desire 
which derives its strength from its vividness, by an old 
desire which derives its strength from its fixity." We 
answer this objection precisely in the same way in which 
we answered the last. But before proceeding to do so, we 
will make one or two short comments on Mr. Hodgson's 
treatment of this particular instance. 

Firstly, on what ground does he assume that the desire 
of forgiving an insult is **an old desire"? It may very 
easily happen that only on this very day have I adopted 
the firm resolution of living Christianly ; and that, before 
the day is over, my good purposes are assailed by the 
endurance of a stinging insult. 

Then, secondly, as a critic asks in the Spectator, "how 
in the world can a desire derive strength from its fixit}^ ? 
Wo can barely imagine a desire deriving fixity from its 
strength, but certainly not strength from its fixity. Let a 
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desire be ever so permanent, yet if it be but faint it will bo 
OTercome by a stronger desire,'* 

Thirdly, on our reading of human nature, it is extremely 
doubtfuly to say the very least, whether such a case can 
ever occur as Mr. Hodgson supposes. If I possess those 
qualities of character which presumably distinguish a 
nulitaiy officer, would my tpontaneoiis impulse, on receiving 
a gross and bitter insult, ever be .towards forgiving it? 
Would forgiveness ever be possible to me, except by anti- 
impulsive effort ? 

At last, however, we may waive these three points. Let 

us grant the supposition to be a possible one, that on some 

^ven exceptional occasion my spontaneous impulse, when 

I receive some stinging insult, is towards forgiveness. In 

that case, no doubt, the fact of forgiveness proves nothing 

against Determinism; nor did we ever say it did. It is 

here just as it was before. We allege phenomenon A as 

disproving Determinism ; and Mr. Hodgson answers that 

phenomenon B — a fundamentally different one — does not 

disprove Determinism. 

In truth, Mr. Hodgson throughout, with the fairest 
intentions, has nevertheless entirely failed to apprehend 
what it is which we allege. He understands us, no doubt, 
and so far rightly, as maintaining that acts of anti- 
impulsive effort differ in kind from acts of congenial effort ; 
and he would, indeed, entirely agree with us on this head, 
if he admitted that acts of the former kind can possibly 
tmt. But we make a further allegation. On many various 
oecasions — such is our contention — it is matter of direct 
and unmistakable observation, that this or that act is an 
act of anti-impulsive and not of congenial effort. He 
argues as though we accounted this quality of the act to 
be a mere matter of inference ; and he contends that our 
inference is not conclusively established. But, on the 
contrary^ as we trust we have made sufficiently clear in the 
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earlier part of our essay, our whole point is that the fact 
on which we rest is one of repeated and most unmistakable 
experience. 

IV, The last objection of Mr. Hodgson's which we will 
here consider refers (p. 237) to a doctrine which we have 
not yet mentioned in our present essay. In our first 
paper on the subject we inquired, What are the motivei 
in any given case which induce a man to resist his 
spontaneous impulse ? '* There are two, and two only, 
classes of motives," we said, "which occur to our mind as 
adequate to the purpose. First, there is my resolve of 
doing what is right ; and, secondly, my desire of promoting 
my permanent happiness in the next world, or even in 
this." We are still disposed to account this sound doctrine, 
though the question has no essential bearing on the Free- 
will controversy. No other motive occurs to our mind 
now, any more than it did when we then wrote, adequate 
as a reason for anti-impulsive effort, except only the two we 
named. But Mr. Hodgson has here seriously misunder- 
stood our meaning in more than one particular. 

For instance, he asks (p. 237) whether " virtue and self- 
interest are such thoroughly unpleasant things, that the 
pursuit of them can in no degree be owing to their attrac- 
tiveness : " as though we gave an affirmative answer to this 
question. Again, in p. 238, he says that we speak ** as if 
virtue and self-interest had not a pleasure of their own, 
often very intense, and in most cases very abiding." But 
in the very passage which he quotes from us in p. 237, we 
implied our entire agreement with Mr. Hodgson on this 
matter. ** We do not for a moment deny " — these were our 
words — **that Determinists include both the pleasurable- 
no8S of virtue and the pleasurableness of promoting our 
permanent interest, among the attractions which influence 
a uian*H will." Moreover, we entirely agree with our 
i>ppuaeut, that such pleasurableness may be on occasion 
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very intense, and is in most cases very abiding; and 

exercises accordingly important influence on the iwill*s 

spontaneons impulse. But we go stUl further than this in 

our concessions to the Determinist, if concessions, indeed, 

they are to be called. We have implied in our previous 

remArks that, in proportion as a habit of virtue may have 

been acquired, virtuousness itself is attractive, apart from 

its pleasurableness altogether. In truth, where an intense 

habit of virtue exists, virtuousness by its* own strength is 

most powerfully influential over the will's spontaneous 

impulse. There is many a good man who on occasion 

conspicuously exemplifies this. Let him have a chance to 

escape the keenest present suflfering by some act of gross 

ingratitude or treachery — there will be no need of his 

resisting such solicitation by anti-impulsive effort. His 

fpontaneous impulse will be in the direction of virtue ; his 

desire of avoiding basest ingratitude and treachery will 

be at the moment stronger than his desire of avoiding 

anguish. No thinkers who do not bear this fact carefully 

in mind can escape a very inadequate, or rather a very 

hlse, appreciation of human nature and of human character. 

Nevertheless, it is not a fact which bears directly one way 

or other on the Freewill controversy. 

We mention this truth, then, merely as a preliminary, 
before we encounter the objection which Mr. Hodgson has 
built on that doctrine of ours, which we have just named ; 
onr doctrine, that virtue and self-interest are the main, or 
perhaps even the sole, motives of anti-impulsive effort. 
Another preliminary must also here be mentioned. There 
are such things, he says (p. 238), as ** abiding latent 
thoughts, ready to spring forward into distinct conscious- 
ness in intervals of reflection.'* We should be very sorry 
if we were thought to deny this truth or undervalue its 
significance. Such '* latent thoughts " — or, as we should 
ourselves rather express it, latent mental tendencies or 
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qualities which on occasion spring into quite unexpected 
actuality — are, we think, very important parts of the 
mind's furniture; and deserve, at the hands of psycho- 
logians, much more notice than they commonly obtain. 
''I had not the least idea how warm was my affection 
towards A. B. till he fell into trouble, poor fellow, and I 
felt how vehement was my wish to assist him." '' Little 
did I suspect how much envy there was in my composition, 
until circumstances befell me which gave large incitement 
to that passion," etc. A moment's thought, however, will 
evince that facts of this kind, again, however interesting 
and momentous in themselves, have absolutely no relevance 
on Mr. Hodgson's argument. They are often of great value 
in elucidating the genesis of my spontaneous impulse on 
this or that occasion ; but they throw no particle of light 
on the question, whether I have or have not the power of 
successfully resisting such spontaneous impulse. 

And now, as a third and final preliminary, what do we 
exactly mean by that doctrine of ours, concerning the 
motives of anti-impulsive effort, to which Mr. Hodgson 
objects ? It is necessary to say a few words on this ; because, 
though to our mind the thing is as plain as a pikestaff, 
Determinists seem to have much difficulty in apprehending 
it. Thus Dr. Bain, commenting on the frequent reference 
made by Libertarians to the '* Ego," complains of them as 
introducing into psychology a certain arbitrary and un- 
intelligible **meation." And Mr. Hodgson again has 
evidently altogether failed to catch our point. We would 
thus, therefore, explain ourselves. 

If at this moment I pursue some given course of action, 
my reason for doing so must either be (1) that I |>re* 
dominantly desire such course, that I gratify my strongest 
desire of the moment by pursuing it; or else (2) that I 
regard such course as a more reasonable one than that 
which I do predominantly desire. On the foiincr supposi- 
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don, I am acting in accordance with my spontaneous 
Impulse ; * bat on the latter supposition, I am putting forth 
mti-impulsiye effort. Whenever, therefore, I put forth 
tnti-impulsive effort, my reason or "motive" for doing so 
mast be, that I regard such effort as being at the moment 
% more reasonable course than acquiescing in my spon- 
taneous impulse. Now, there are only two classes of con- 
sideration which have occurred to us as possibly effecting, 
that anti-impulsive effort shall in any given case be regarded 
by me as more reasonable than acquiescence in spon* 
taneous impulse. One of these is my thinking that the 
former course is more virtuous than the latter ; the other is 
my thinking that it is more conducive than the latter to 
my permanent happiness. We hold, therefore, that virtue 
and self-interest are frequently motives of anti-impulsive 
effort ; and we cannot think of any other motive for it 

except these. 

What, then, at last is Mr. Hodgson*s objection to this 

doctrine ? We will state it in his own words : — 

Are virtue and 3elf-interest such thoroughly unpleasant 
things, that the pursuit of them can in no degree be owing to 
their attractiveness? Yet, if some tinge of attractiveness is 
theirs, then, on Dr. Ward*8 principles, they must be pro tanto 
contributories to the resultant spontaneous impulse of the will, 
^hich, nevertheless, as motives of its anti-impulsive action, 
they resist. Their position in the economy of volition is then 
ft truly critical one : they are divided against themselves ; they 
nflist in one character what they contribute to form in another 
(p.237> 

We have seldom been more surprised than by the 
dicumstance that our opponent attaches any weight what- 
ever to such an objection as this. Let us exhibit a con- 
crete illustration. I see clearly that A. B. is the best 

* A further Bubdivision is possible, though we need not piursue it. 
Either (1) that course which I predominantly desire is regarded by me as 
By aosi tcasonable course ; or (2; it is not so regarded. 
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person I can appoint to some important place in my gift, 
and I therefore resolve to nominate him. Yet in forming 
this resolve I put forth a certain anti-impolsive effort. 
Some near relatives of his inflicted grievous suffering on 
some of my dearest friends, nor has he ever dissociated 
himself from solidarity with those relatives. My spon- 
taneous aversion, therefore, to doing him a service is con- 
siderable. This, indeed, is so much more the case because 
I might without any discredit appoint to the post one who 
has undeviatingly been my kind personal friend. On the 
other hand, no doubt, there are various attractions which 
more or less strongly urge me towards nominating him, 
who is eminently the fittest candidate. The pleasure of 
doing what I feel to be right is in itself great; and, for 
obvious reasons, still greater under existing circumstances. 
Then, as I have acquired strong habits of virtue, the 
virtuousness itself of so acting has a great special attrac- 
tiveness of its own, apart altogether from pleasurableness. 
There is a further attraction again acting on my will's 
spontaneous impulse, when I remember that by acting as 
I propose I am preparing for myself increased reward in 
heaven. At the same time, all these attractions combined 
do not suffice to effect that my spontaneous impulse is 

towards giving him the appointment. On the contrary, 

« 

my aversion towards doing him, rather than my own kind 
friend, so signal a good turn constitutes my predominant 
impulse ; and my desire of giving the place to my personal 
friend is decidedly my strongest desire. Under these 
circumstances, I resist my spontaneous impulse. I do so, 
partly that I may please God by acting in a more virtuous 
way, and partly also in order that I may increase my 
future blessedness. These two motives have already per- 
formed one function, in effecting that my spontaneous 
impulse towards giving my personal friend the preference 
is far less intense than otherwise it would be ; and now 
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ihey do a second good work, in affording me good reason 
for resistance to my spontaneous impulse. What can be 
more simple and intelligible ? We cannot answer Mr. 
Eodgson's difficulty, because we cannot even remotely 
araesB wherein it consists. He proceeds, indeed, to say, 
' The line which separates Dr. Ward from the Determinists 
s in this place narrow indeed, and to me, I confess, in- 
risible." But such words, we must declare, convey no 
more meaning to our mind than if they were written in 
some unknown tongue. 

There is a terse and pithy sentence of Mr. Hodgson's 
in page 240, which may be taken as summing up his view 
3n this particular part of the subject ; and which, we think, 
conspicuously exhibits the necessary narrowness of a Deter- 
minisms psychological insight. Whenever we resist pre- 
dominant impulse in order to comply with the dictates of 
nrtue, ** what we most desire at the very moment of choice," 
aays Mr. Hodgson, " is to do our painful duty." We 
maintain that, in so speaking, he mixes into one two funda- 
mentally different classes of moral action; and that he 
Uiereby throws a cloud of confusion and misconception 
over the whole body of relevant psychical phenomena. On 
many occasions, we heartily admit, it is most certain that 
what men most desire under such circumstances is to do 
their painful duty ; but on many other occasions, we 
maintain, the opposite is equally certain. Let us give an 
illustrative case under each head. 

I have a son, for whom I entertain the tenderest 
affection, and in whose prospects, here and hereafter, I 
feel the keenest interest. He has exhibited some very 
serious fault, and one on which it gives me special pain to 
address him ; while, on the other hand, I clearly see that 
his whole future may depend on my administering a severe 
rebuke. My spontaneous impulse, then, is quite intensely 
directed to so acting, though I distinctly bear in mind how 
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exquisite will be my own suffering on the occasion. In 
Mr. Hodgson's words, what I most desire is to do my paixh 
ful duty. 

Now take an opposite case. I am a large landed 
proprietor, and I rejoice in my thereby assured income, as 
a means of securely prosecuting my physical, or literary, 
or philosophical studies. Otherwise I am profoundly un- 
interested in my estate : I cannot distinguish wheat from 
barley; I am quite indifferent to field sports; I have no 
value whatever for my social position ; I have no tenden^ 
towards personal relation with my agricultural dependants. 
Information reaches me that my agent has been acting 
with gross injustice to various of my tenants, and ia 
endeavouring to stifle their complaint. What is my 
spontaneous impulse ? Probably to invent some salve for 
my conscience as regards the tenants, and plunge myself 
afresh in my favourite studies. I have no particular affec- 
tion for my tenants, any more than I have for any other 
farmers who may happen to live in my neighbourhood and 
pursue their (to me utterly imintelligible) avocations. I 
can easily persuade myself, if I choose, that I may con- 
scientiously ignore the information I have received, and 
continue, without further inquiry, to repose trust in my 
agent. On the other hand, if I am really conscientious, I 
am able by means of due thought to see clearly where my 
duty lies. Accordingly, I put forth anti-impulsive effort. 
With sighing and weariness of heart, I bid adieu to my 
studies for the necessary interval of painful and laborious 
inquiry. I resolve to exercise herculean labour ; to inter- 
view the complaining tenants ; to ax}prehend (1) the mean- 
ing and (2) the merits of the accusation they bring ; and, 
finally, to take such practical steps as I may judge 
necessary. What can be more unmeaning than to say, 
that during aU this time what / most desire is to do my 
painful duty ? And what judgment shall be formed o( a 
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theory which mixes up under one head two such funda- 
mentally different kinds of moral action as those we have 
specified ? 

On looking Mr. Hodgson's paper through and through, 
we can find no other replies than those we have now 
recited to the reasoning we have set forth in the earlier 
part of this essay. We must consider ourselves, therefore, 
to have established the doctrine of Indeterminism ; or, in 
other words, to have established the negative doctrine, that 
Determinism is untrue. And here the controversy, as a 
controversy, is practically at an end. There never was, 
and we may be sure there never will be, a thinker — who 
admits, indeed, that the will is from time to time determined 
by some agency different from phenomenal antecedents, 
and who nevertheless considers that agency to be other 
than the will's free choice. For the sake, however, of 
philosophical completeness, it is important to exhibit the 
argumentative grounds for omi further statement. In other 
words, we are now to reproduce, and vindicate against 
Mr. Hodgson's criticisms, the arguments which we have 
alleged in previous papers for our conclusion, that when I 
successfully resist my will's spontaneous impulse, I do so 
by my own intrinsic strength and personal exertion.* We 
will first, then, reproduce the chief of our earlier passages 
on this subject ; and we will then consider Mr. Hodgson's 
comment on these passages. In the two passages we cite 
we make certain small verbal changes, indicated by 
brackets, to a mention of which we shall afterwards recur. 

In our essay entitled "Freewill," we thus expressed 
ourselves; and Mr. Hodgson (p. 243) has quoted part of 
our words : — 

* We need hardly say that, when we speak of the will's "intriosio 
strength," we do not imply a word against in many oases the necessity of 
Mnne grace. But this, of course, is quite another and further question. 

VOL. II. F 
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Consider those varions periods of time during which I IB 
oocupied in vigoroasly resisting certain solicitations — e^. tij 
revengefulness — which intensely beset me. It is a matter of] 
direct, unmistakable, clamorous consciousness that, during thoN 
periods, it is my own [self], and no external agency, which ii 
putting forth active and sustained anti-impulsive effort. Nor, 
indeed, is this remark less applicable to aU oases of anti-impolnti 
effort ; though, of course, where the effort is less vigorous, tk 
con»ciouiinettt» of which we speak is less obtrusive. 

But more than this may be said. The experience which 1 
obtain even in one such protracted and vehement struggle is 
amply sufficient to give me an intimate and infallible knowledge 
of one all-important fa9t.. . We is^fer to the fact that at eveiy 
moment of the struggle it has depended on my own free choice, 
with what degree of efficacity I have contended against ^ 
temptation. 

Later on we expressed this argument still more 
pointedly : — 

We now proceed, from the negative argument disproving 
Detonninism, to the positive argument establishing Freewill 
And this, we maintain, is even more direct and immediate than 
tht^ fomior. We solicit for it our readers* careful attentioDf 
}»r(wiiR0 wo feel that we did not state it [in our last essay] with 
Hiiflicioiii prominence and emphasis. Consider, respectively, those 
two (IiHtinct phenomena — preponderating spontaneous impulse 
on one Hide, anti-impulsive effort on the other side — to which 
wn liiivo so earnestly drawn attention. If we examine them 
KiKMM'wHivoly with duo care, we shall see that they differ from 
< •11(0 1 other in character not less than fundamentally. In 
rx|>ori()n(;ing ono of them my will is entirely passive; in 
(txprrioncing the other it is intensely active. Consider my 
wIITh 8)M>ntancou8 impulse — the impulse, e.g. [which prompts 
nin 1(1 rc^taliate some stinging insult]. In experiencing this 
iinpulNe, my will (wo say) has been entirely passive: the 
i III pulse has befallen me, come upon me, taken 1u)ld of me; such 
nro the phrases I should naturally use. On the other hand, my 
rvftlftianr.e to this impulse has been not merely experienced by 
[mn], hut has rather l>eeu put forth by my [own] intrinsic 
nirvmjth. I am not only conscious that I elicit the act of 
nmiHtance ; I am no ono whit less directly conscious that I elicit 
it ^y [my oum] a^ctive exertion . The consciousness of one single 
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t snffioes to show me unmistakably that I have the 
er to do this, because I know unmistakably that I am 
y doing it. 



All this seems to us as entirely conclusive now, as it did 

-lAen we originally wrote it ; and we were not a little 

jtnrious to see how Mr. Hodgson would meet our reasoning. 

^1B» replies (p. 248), that such an argument cannot be 

'legitimately adduced until we shall have excogitated a 

insistent scientific theory on ''the existence and nature of 

'flie soul per se" We do not think that Mr. Hodgson could 

liaye accounted his own reply as possessing even superficial 

Coroe had it not been for some awkward expressions used 

hj us, to which we refer in a note.* Well, let us receive 

all due blame for our awkward expressions, and let Mr. 

* The awkward expression to which we mainly refer is, that in two or 
' three lentenoes of the preceding extracts we spoke of '^ my soul " where our 
[ iBfluiiiig was "mjTself.^ We have now made the requisite change throughout, 
[ mad €mi readers will have seen how entirely unaffected is our meaning, 
f Gonnected with this method of expression on our part is the following 
[ pnngiaph. Mr. Hodgson has not adverted to it ; but we think, on reflection, 
that it 18 very obscurely expressed, and might naturally lead to serious mis- 
Qoneepdofn of our meaning. These were our words : — 

"Many Libertarians, when explaining Freewill, are in the habit of 
idrodneiiig zeferenoe to the human personality ; to the * Ego.* We do not 
tnd this Deoessary ; and if it bo not necessary, we think it very undesirable. 
Those qoestionB which concern the * Egu * are so intricate, and so mixe<l up 
vith theologioal dogma, that their treatment requires most anxious care. 
Hor ean we see that the true doctrine of human personality, whatever it may 
be, has any special relevance to the exposition with which we are hero 
eogiged. Without further reference, therefore, to the * Ego,' we now proceed 
with thai exposition." 

In so expressing ourselves, there was one opinion which we wished to 
te^ww, and one question of which we wished to steer clear. Some 
Libertarians seem to think that the *'■ Ego,'* which puts forth anti-impulsive 
eflwt, diffiars in some respect from the *^ Ego,'* which experiences spontaneous 
impnlse. For this opinion, with very great deference to those writers, we 
em see no sufficient ground ; and wo disclaimed it in the above-cited 
pangraph. Then, further, we wished to steer clear of that intricate question, 
which' inquires wherein precisely consists the personality of a rational being. 
Bat in real truth we imply no judgment whatever on this question, by 
availing ourselves of that most convenient term, the '* Ego ; " and we avail 
ourselves therefore thereof without scruple in our present essay. What we 
mean by the term will be made abundantly clear as we proceed in the text. 
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Hodgson so far be condoned; but this is a personal 
matter. What is required in the interests of truth is 
that the value of Mr. Hodgson's reply be duly considered 
in its bearing against those arguments of ours which m 
just now cited. And we venture to think that that reply is 
at once overthrown by appealing to the most elementaiy 
and universally admitted facts 'of psychology. We would 
give our exposition of these rudimentary facts in some such 
way as the following: — 

When I am conscious of some mental phenomenon, one 
indivisible act of consciousness informs me, not only that 
the phenomenon is such or such, but also that it is I who 
experience it, and no one else. The '' Ego " is as absolutely, 
immediately, clamorously testified by consciousness as is 
the mental phenomenon itself. If the existence of this 
phenomenon as a phenomenon must be accepted as a first 
and most certain premiss in psychological science — and 
Mr. Hodgson will, of course, admit that such is the case- 
so no less must the existence of the " Ego " be so accepted. 
The latter is no one whit less certainly an inmiediate 
deliverance of consciousness than is the former. But Mr. 
Hodgson's language implies that I do not really know my 
own existence, as of one who experiences this or that 
mental phenomenon, until I have been able to excogitate 
some *' theory " in regard to my " soul, its nature, and its 
powers." He is surely putting the cart before the horse. 
First, in order of time, comes my knowledge of myself; and 
upon that most certain, immediate, unmistakable know- 
ledge is to be founded any process of discussion, which 
shall issue in results — whether certain or in various degrees 
probable — concerning the nature and properties of my soul. 
Let us now apply this principle to the particular case 

before us. 

1. Preliminary illustration. Some one has died, for 
whom I have the tenderest affection. Such an event has 
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never occurred to me before ; and I experience for the first 
time, as a mental phenomenon, that particular kind of 
grief. Firstly, it is I, and not you, or any of my friends, 
who experience — ^who am the subject of — this phenomenon. 
Secondly, the phenomenon is what may be called " passive." 
li befalls me ; it comes upon me from without, not through 
any exertion or agency of my own. 

2. Spontaneous impulse. I have received some stinging 
insult, and spontaneously flame forth into passionate desire 
of retaliation. Here, again, just the same remark may be 
made as in the last case. Firstly, the '"subject" of this 
mental phenomenon is the *' Ego." It is I, not you, or 
any of my friends, who experience the impulse in question. 
Secondly, the phenomenon is entirely passive. It befalls 
me ; it comes on me from without, not through any exertion 
or agency of my own. 

8. Anti-impulsive effort. I vigorously and intensely 

resist my last-named impulse, my desire of retaliation. 

Here is a mental phenomenon, fundamentally different in 

land from the preceding. The subject of the phenomenon, 

indeed, as before, is the '" Ego ; " it is I, and not any one 

else, who am conscious of the phenomenon as my own. 

But, then, that of which I am conscious is not that some 

[ experience befalls me, or comes on me without activity or 

energy on my part, but the very contrary. That of which 

1 am conscious is that I exert power ; that I put forth 

Yigorons exertion /rom within. The fundamental difference 

in kind between these two classes of phenomena — spon- 

f taneous impulse, on one side, anti-impulsive effort, on the 

\ other — is, in the more strongly accentuated cases, a fact 

which cannot possibly be ignored ; a fact which forces itself 

most distinctly and forcibly on my immediate observation. 

We may here repeat an illustration which we have already 

employed. It is a matter of most distinct and immediate 

observation — so much no one will deny — that the desire of 
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wealth is a mental phenomenon^ fundamentally different in 
kind from the recognition of a mathematical axiom. Bat 
surely it is no less manifest, no less a matter of distinct 
and immediate observation, that such an act as we have 
described of spontaneotts impulse differs fundamentally from 
such an act as we have described of anti-imptUsive effort. 
In this latter act the one most prominent feature is that 
which is entirely absent from the former. I put forth 
vigorous and intrinsic exertion of my oufi by self-originated 
effort. I row against the stream of impulse, and force 
myself to resist successfully my strongest desire. 

In our essay entitled "Freewill,*' we argued at length 
that the controversy, whether man do or do not possess such 
a power as this, is substantially identical with the precise 
controversy, whether he do or do not possess Freewill. 
Here Mr. Hodgson will be entirely at one with us. He will 
at once admit that if I possess the power of successfully 
resisting my strongest desire, I am thereby proved to 
possess Freewill in the very sense in which he denies its 
existence. What he so strenuously repudiates is the notion 
that I do possess the power of successfully resisting my 
strongest desire. 

To the reasoning which we have now set forth, we can 
find but two replies in Mr. Hodgson's paper, over and 
above those which we have already encountered. Firstly, 
let us take the following : — 

Dr. Ward, I think, is in this dilemma : either the free choice 
or resolve of the soul is caused by the soul, and then he is a 
Detenuinist; or else the free choice or i-esolve of the soul is 
caused by the bare power in the soul of freely choosing or 
resolving, and that is tautology and trifling. I argue, there- 
fore, that unless Dr. Ward is a Determinist without knowing it, 
the only meaning attributable to his doctrine of Freewill is 
this, that a free act is an act without an agent (p. 247). 

Here, firstly, we must protest against Mr. Hodgson's 
method of using the word "free." He uses the words 
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^ free choice/' to inolade a choice which is infallibly and 
^^hevitably determined for the agent by his circumstances, 
;^ttt6nial and internal. Such terminology is, we think, 
iMtizely at variance with that of all other Determinists ; 
. fioir do we see that anything but confusion of thought can 
trifle from its adoption. On this we may have a word or 
two more to say before we conclude our essay. 

Otherwise, the complete irrelevance of the reply we 

have just quoted seems to us so obvious on the very surface 

that we feel real difficulty in formulating arguments which 

shall render such irrelevance more apparent. Let it be 

sappoeed that I elicit some act of will by anti-impulsive 

eflEort different from that to which my circumstances of the 

moment dispose me. Determinists maintain that the 

Biiiypoaition is an impossible one ; that I cannot eUcit such 

an act; that the constitution of my nature renders it 

impossible. Libertarians say, on the contrary, that I can 

do this if I choose, and that I can choose to do it. But 

who in the world, before Mr. Hodgson, ever said that such 

an act of mine, if I could ehcit it, would be ''an act without 

«a agent ^' ? In what imaginable way can an ''agent*' 

more irresistibly establish his own existence as such than 

by '* acting " in direct opposition to the promptings of his 

natare ? And we need hardly say that, according to our 

way of stating facts, "the free choice or resolve of my 

Bcml" is not caused by "the ha,Te power of my soul," but 

by my soul's own self-originated act. Mr. Hodgson, indeed, 

with amazing misconception considers (p. 247) that, on our 

theory, my " soul does not " even " contribute " to my " free 

dunce." On the contrary, our theory is that my soul is 

the one proximate cause^of my free choice. 

But, in truth, Mr. Hodgson's whole description of our 
theory is quite incredibly strange. " We are required " by 
it, he says (p. 247), "to conceive a perfectly colourkss 
power of choice." Why, the act of choice, in our humble 
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view, is motived by one or other of the highest and worthink 
motives which can well be conceived, viz. the miotive (1) oi 
virtue, and (2) of permanent self-interest. By what extnr 
ordinary application of language is such a ''power A 
choice " to be called colourless ?* 

Mr. Hodgson's other reply is that ''the exercise aai 
even the existence of such a power ap" we allege t» 
exist "is not capable of being intelligibly construed Ib 
thought " (p. 246). Well, here our appeal must be to tht 
common sense of mankind, who do most intelligibly " oon- 
strue it in thought." Surely Determinists themselves con- 
strue our theory in thought, no less intelligibly than do 
Libertarians, as is shown by the zeal and intenseness 
with which they combat it. The last thing they would 
say is, that what they thus earnestly encounter is a mera 
shadow. 

We have now replied to all those objections of Mr. 
Hodgson which we can observe in his article. Bat, 
further, he has fallen into one or two misconceptions of 
our meaning, which this will be the most convenient oppor- 
tunity for setting right. For instance (pp. 241, 242), he 
quotes textually a certain passage from one of our articles, 
as exhibiting with special force our view on "the fall 
doctrine of Freewill.*' But we did not direct this illus- 
tration to any such end at all. We avowedly employed it 
for the mere purpose of showing that the definition of Free- 
will, which we had " given in our own language and in 

* Kvon aa rogaitls (what we, of course, account) the lowest form in which 
u mau*B |)ormanent interest is pursued— viz. his interest merely on this 
biilo the grave— Mr, Stuart Mill makes a most just remark. " The power," 
ho Mi>'ti, **of BAcrifieing a present desire to a distant object or a general 
piiriHw«\ which is indispensable for making the actions uf the individual 
urciinl with his own notions of his individual good— ^ven this is most 
ummturul to the undisciplined human being " (*' Es&iy on Theism," p. 50). 
It is buruly a uuvst worthy resolve, on some given occusiou, to do that which 
is " uuutttural " i.u. at variance with the promptings of Nature — and resist 
pri'M.'Ut iUsiro iws the stiku of permanent well-being. How amazing to hear 
kUi'h u riM'ivc d^ttoriUsI us ** colourless " 1 
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accordance with our earlier remarks," is in effect '' precisely 
equivalent " to that given by certain representative Catholic 
theologians and philosophers. 

A much more important misconception regards the 
whole import of our remarks on "Causation and Free- 
will." Mr. Hodgson apparently considers that the main 
purport of those remarks was to establish controversially 
the Freewill doctrine. On the contrary, this was a com- 
paratively small portion of their purport. A few words 
will explain their general drift. Our course of essays, as 
a whole, is directed to the argumentative proof of Theism ; 
and we need hardly say that what we account the true 
doctrine of Causation is an indispensable link of such argu- 
mentative chain. In our essay on Causation, we had set 
forth thjs doctrine to the best of our power ; and what we 
aimed at in our essay on Freewill, was to adjust it with 
the particular doctrine of Freewill. As we explained at 
starting, our intention was, * * by introducing the metaphysical 
principle of Causation, to develop the negative psychological 
doctrine of Indeterminism into the positive metaphysical 
doctrine of Freewill." We considered such questions as 
the following: — '' In what sense can an intermediate cause 
be originative ? " " What is to be accounted the proximate 
cause of free acts ? " etc. Any one who reads that 
section of our essay to which we refer, will see that we 
are here rightly describing its contents. Indeed, it will 
have been seen from a quotation which we have already 
given, that in our supplementary essay, we were dissatisfied 
with our earlier paper, on the very ground that it had not 
given sufficient prominence to the controversial estabUsh- 
ment of Freewill. 

No doubt, on this general doctrine of Causation, Mr. 
Hodgson and we are fundamentally at variance. We hope, 
indeed, to take an early occasion of replying to his criticisms 
of us, both on that subject and on other parts of our 
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humble philosophical structure. But all this is external to 
the proper question of Freewill. 

One concluding remark on our terminology. Deter- 
minists, we venture to think, no less than their opponents, 
will be disposed to admit that, if our doctrine be true, oar 
original distinction between '' attractions '* and '' motives" 
will be found much conducive to its clear exposition. In 
our present essay we have used the word ''motive*' to 
express " every thought which prompts my will to action." 
But there are two senses, fundamentally different, in which 
some given thought may prompt me to action. On one 
side, it may prompt me to action by influencing my will's 
spontaneous impulse; while, on the other side, it may 
prompt me to action, by showing me that anti-impulsiye 
effort is more reasonable at the moment than is acquiescence 
in spontaneous impulse. In the former case, we have called 
the thought an ** attraction ; " in the latter case, a 
" motive." Nor have we failed to point out that again and 
again the very same thought may serve in both capacities. 
Mr. Hodgson's objection to this terminology (p. 234) rests 
entirely on his objection to the doctrine which it expresses. 
Nor will any Determinists, we think, doubt, on reflection, 
that our distinction between " attractions " and " motives " 
is calculated to bring into much clearer and stronger Ught 
the essential proposition for which we contend. 

In the preceding arguments, as we explained at starting, 
we have so spoken as to embrace those instances only in 
which the agent's choice is practically confined to two rival 
alternatives. But nothing can be easier than so to express 
our reasoning as to include those more frequent instances 
in which there are several various methods of procedure 
from which a selection may be made. In all the more 
strongly marked of such instances, I can know with abso- 
lute certainty to which one, among those various methods 
of procedure, my will spontaneously gravitates. I can know 
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with absolute certainty what is the resultant of those 
YarioQS attractions which at the moment solicit me ; what 
18 the exact course of action to which my entire circum- 
stances of the moment, external and internal, dispose me. 
I can know this with absolute certainty; because I can 
recognize quite unmistakably what at the moment is my 
will's spontaneous impulse and desire, its direct unforced 
tendency. This spontaneous impulse or unforced tendency 
measures, of course, with infallible accuracy the prepon- 
derating influence exercised over my mind, in its present 
condition, by that complexus of attractions, which for the 
moment is combinedly at work. But I know also, by 
actual experience, that on various occasions I put forth a 
vigorous self-originated eflfort, whereby I compel myself to 
act in some way entirely different from that prompted by 
my will's spontaneous impulse. On such occasions, then, 
I know through experience that I compel myself, by a self- 
originated and vigorous eflfort, to act in some way entirely 
diflTerent from that to which my balance of attractions at 
the moment disposes me. But Determinists will be the 
first to admit that such self-originated resistance to the 
balance of attractions, did it exist, would be a fact incon- 
sistent with Determinism. 

We have now, we think, vindicated against Mr. Hodgson 
our whole argument for Freewill, as we submitted it on 
earlier occasions. Nay, we venture to hope that, by en- 
eoimtering this new opponent, we have been able to exhibit 
our reasoning in still clearer and fuller light. This, of 
course, is all which is essential to our purpose, and we 
might very fairly here leave the matter. Still, it will be 
more satisfactory if we append a few comments on Mr. 
Hodgson's afl&rmative position; though those comments 
must necessarily be very brief, as we have but little more 
space at our disposal. 



1. A5 we hire a}rBa4T Bui, lEr. H^igmnn is not mily i 
IieifTzniziisu bxzt a HddoiiiElk IkAcExmik^ inoCherwodi, 
Dcn azLtr be bold*: thftt idt wA <d ikiH wi anj gtrea momeiit 
if infaliiblT and iDfritaUNr datesadaal ij mj cucnmsUiiflei, 
ertemaJ and intfrnal m£ ther £xitt wi tbat moment, botb 
bolds tbat tbe detennining f 1 rr ii wi f IbiB rf^ ave simi^ tiii 
balancie of pUaswre as tlien appnhcndel. He adiikiis» 
indeed ^p. 238j, as we bare aireaiy ^putoi him, that "ib 
juMnp the comparaliTe strength of disparate pleasiireB» 
often the onlj wa j open to ixs is to soe idiieh of the two is 
artnallr obejed at the momoit of choice.^ But this yerj 
mode of expression implies thai, as a matter of eomse, 
what '' is ol^eyed at the moment ot choiee *^ is always the 
*' strongest ^ proposed " plcAsme.'^ We have alieady 
drawn attention to the fact that Dr. Bain^s doctrine is 
different from this. 

2. Hr. Hodgson writes as a Theist (see pp. 248, 260). 
In this respect he differs, we fancy, from the great majoritj 
of contemporary Determinists ; and, in onr judgment, we 
need hardly add, differs for the better. We most frankly 
say« indeed, that those passages of his which bear on 
Tbei^on impress us as less considered and less thoughtfol 
than any others in his paper. But, so fur as we may wish 
to eritioize them, we must take a later opportunity for 
doing so. We may not oorselTes here assume the truth of 
Theism ; because we are advocating Freewill as a premiss, 
fvur the argumentatiTe establishment of Theism. 

8. Aeeonling to Determinism, there are at every moment 
two factors which, taken in combination, infallibly and 
inevitrtblv determine a man*s conduct ; one of these being 
his iutenial disposition of mind, the other his environment 
oi external circumstances. Yet Determinists, we think, 
luueh differ fi*om each other as regards the comparative 
pivmincme >Yhioh they give to these two factors; and 
Mr. lloilgsou lavs far more relative strength on the former 
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[lan is, we ihinky common in his school. ** The decision 
epends on " a man's *' staU of mind " (p. 232). " What 
he agent is manifests itself by what he does" (p. 246). 
i7e have oorselyes far more sympathy with this form of 
Determinism than with the other. Such a mode of ex- 
hibiting Determinism as Mr. Hodgson's tends far more to 
enooorage moral cnltore and the formation of moral habits, 
ind does far more justice to the inexhaustible variety of 
Imman development; whereas the opposite method tends 
to represent men's acts as proceeding in a kind of wooden 
uniformity, under the pressure of external circumstances. 

4. On this speciality of Mr. Hodgson's depends his 
strange use of the word ** Freedom ; " a terminology, which 
at first sight is startling in the extreme, and in which he 
differs, we think, from all other Determinists. He considers 
that, on his view, the human Will may be termed " Free ; " 
beeanse its movements are by no means enslaved to the 
domination of external circumstances, but are the unforced 
temilt of the mind's own constitution and temperament. 
To us such a terminology appears as inappropriate and 
inconsecutive as it is indubitably misleading. My Will, any 
one would say, is equally enslaved, whether its bondage be 
to my external circumstances or to my mental constitution. 
In no intelligible sense can it be called *' Free," unless it 
be enfranchised from both tyrants. 

5. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodgson considers (p. 229) that 

hig sense of the term " Freewill is that " in which it is 

understood by mankind at large." We emphatically deny 

this. When men declare that they possess an unmistakable 

and ineradicable ** sense of freedom," they claim, we are 

confident, a very different freedom from that which Mr. 

Hodgson allows them. Take first an illustration. Through 

what we have called in earlier essays "self -intimacy," i.e. 

through my intimate acquaintance with my own series of 

mental and physical acts, I have a prevalent and pervasive 
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knowledge that I can move my arms in this or that direc 
tion ; that I can rise np from my seat when I please, an 
then sit down again ; that I can utter those words whid 
present themselves to my mind, etc. In exactly tb 
same manner, so we maintain, through self-intimacj, 1 
have a prevalent and pervasive knowledge that, withii 
certain limits, I can resist my will's spontaneous impubc 
whenever I please to do so. It is precisely this prevalenl 
and pervasive knowledge, on our view, wherein consists mj 
" sense of freedom.'* In our next essay on the subject in 
shall not fail to set forth this proposition, and exhibit the 
ground on which it rests. Here we would point out hon 
signally Mr. Hodgson himself corroborates our doctrine; 
the more signally in proportion as the more unintentionally. 
He points out (p. 288), in a passage we have alreadj 
quoted, how often it happens that *' the only way open to 
us," in order to judge "the comparative strength of dis- 
parate pleasures," '^ is to see which of the two is actually 
obeyed at the moment of choice." He then adds these verj 
rejnarkable words : ** It is in this moment of ignorance, 
previous to choice, that a man has that sense of being able 
to choose which is called the sense of freedom." He admits 
then, in direct contradiction to what he had said in p. 229 
that when men account themselves ** free," they account 
themselves " able to choose " between two " disparate " alter 
natives. Mr. Hodgson's statement, in fact, comes to this 
** In real truth I never nave the power of choosing foi 
myself between two alternatives ; but at certain periods o 
my daily life I am under a delusion that I have this powei 
of choice ; then, and then only, I have a sense of freedom.' 
In other words, according to this dictum of Mr. Hodgson's 
my sense of freedom is, on the Determinist theory, s 
mere delusion. This is the very conclusion for which w€ 
contend. 

6. Nevertheless, Mr. Hodgson maintains (pp. 247, 248] 
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lat the Deterministic theory is by no means mconsistent 

iih "the existence of guilt and sin;" "the existence of 

lorality in the Christian sense ; *' "a moral government 

»f the world." In this, no doubt, he is at one with the 

Calyinistic necessitarians, such as Jonathan Edwards ; but 

^ think very few non-Calvinistic Determinists will be 

faand on his side. We can take a curious corroboration of 

oor statement from Dr. Bain. That philosopher puts the 

Me of a schoolmaster, who is rebuking some pupil for 

hftviDg perpetrated a breach of discipline. We may suppose 

that, with the selfish recklessness of his age, some youth 

lias broken out of bounds ; insulted and outraged such 

pcrBOBB of lower rank as may happen to have crossed his 

path ; and, finally, indulged in a bout of drunkenness or 

worse sensuality. Dr. Bain ascribes no more moral guilt 

to our youth under these circumstances than to a dog who 

had broken loose, or to a sheep who had made his way 

through the hedge. These are Dr. Bain's words; and 

wa itaUcize a few of them : — 

The schoolboy, on being found guilty of a breach of disci- 
pline, ivill sometimes defend himself by saying that he was 
carried away, and could not restrain himself. He is frequently 
answered by the assertion that he could have restrained himself 
if he had chosen to do so. Such an answer is a puzzle or a 
fOfodcx. The offender was in a state of mind such, that his 
conduct followed according to the uniformity of his being ; and if 
the same antecedents were repeated, the same consequence 
would certainly be reproduced. In that view, therefore, the 
foregoing answer is irrelevant, not to say nonsensical. The proper 
form and the practical meaning to be conveyed is this : — *' It is 
tme that, as your feelings then stood, your conduct resulted as it 
lid. . . . But I now punish you, or threaten you, or admonish 
yon, in order that an antecedent motive may enter into your 
nind, as counteractive to your mind, spirit, or temper on 
nother occajision; seeing that (acting as you did^ you were 
plainly t» want of a motive, I am determined that your conduct 
hall be reformed ; and therefore, every time that 30 u make 
ach a lapse, I will supply more and stronger motives in favour 
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of what is your dutjf." Such is the plain unyanuBhed aooomit d | 
what the master intends in the address to his erring piipO. 
Finding a delinquency, he oitumee ai onee that a repetition wiD 
oocur if the tame feelings and ideas oooar nnder the same ouiwmi^ 
circumstances ; and accordingly there is nothing left for him M 
to vary the antecedent ^ and make sure that a new and potatj 
spur shall be mixed up with the previous eomhinaiion^ so as to tsnj 
the conduct in the direction sought — ** Emotions and Willi* { 
third edition, pp. 477, 478. 

According to Dr. Bain's theory, then, supposing me ii 
be a schoolmaster, my position is this : If a pupil of miiu 
breaks out into moral mischief, I should act as unreason' 
ably and preposterously in blaming him, as I should in 
blaming him because some dose of medicine had not pio- 
duced in him the expected result. In either case, cironxn- 
stances show that a more copious supply — ^whether d 
quinine or of " motives " — ^urgently needs to be ad- 
ministered ; and there is an end of the matter. 

We warmly sympathize with Mr. Hodgson in his repu* 
diation of this hideous theory; but we must strenuoudy 
maintain that it is Dr. Bain, and not Mr. Hodgson, whose 
view on the matter is accordant with Determinism. And 
perhaps we cannot more suitably conclude our controversy 
with our present opponent than by briefly defending this 
affirmation. Such defence, indeed, is the more appropriate 
as coming from ourselves, because it is some incidental 
statements of our own which have led him to speak on the 
subject. 

That there can be no moral good or evil where there is 
no Freewill, is a doctrine, we consider, which legitimately 
results from every ethical theory, which recognizes ethical 
truth as such ; from every theory which recognizes ethical 
truth, as distinct from truth psychological or otherwise 
experimental. For our own part, however, we are to 
assume that particular ethical theory which we ourselves 
accept as true. Human reason, we consider, intuitively; 
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eeognizes as necessary a certain series of propositions — 

riz. that this, tbat^ or the other act possesses that attribute 

irhich is termed " moral evil/* Universal moral judgments, 

we farther hold, which are more or less approximately true, 

axe obtained by generalization from these intuitive individual 

judgments. We are now, then, to examine some one of 

these individual judgments ; and we are to see whether its 

troth could possibly be admitted by those who accept 

Determinism. 

My mother, who has been throughout life my most 
futhfol and self-sacrificing friend, dies. Under the impulse 
of my grief, I am led to reflect on my past conduct to her, 
ind I bitterly reproach myself for the many, many instances 
in which I have repaid her love by selfish neglect. A 
philosophical friend, however, assures me, for my comfort, 
iiiat on every such occasion my self-indulgent conduct was 
infidlibly and inevitably determined for me by my circum- 
stances, external and internal ; that I had no more power 
to pursue any less selfish course of action than a football 
bas power to trace a path of its own, different from that 
impressed on it by physical agencies. If I could bring my 
ound to believe this kindly-intentioned Determinist — and if 
I brought home his theory to my feelings and imagination 
--I should be, no doubt, entirely relieved from my whole 
barden of compunction. At the same time, it is in the 
very highest degree improbable, we think, that I could 
possibly lay any such flattering unction to my soul : my 
intimate sense of my past freedom would be too strong to 
be overcome by sophistry however plausible. But whether 
I do or do not repose trust in my Determinist friend, on 
either alternative our conclusion equally holds. It is 
simply impossible for me to believe that my conduct on 
these various occasions was wrong and blameworthy, if I 
realize the doctrine that I had no power of acting other- 
wise. In other words, the notion of moral evil cannot be 
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XII. 

ETHICS IN ITS BEAEING ON THEISM. 

Some Fikbt Principles of Ethical Science. 

¥i shonld be glad if our readers at this point would 
peruse our essay on ** The Foundation of Morality." Even, 
however, supposing them to have done so, it will be im- 
portant to exhibit once more those particular parts of it on 
which our purpose requires us especially to insist. And 
we begin with drawing attention to those psychical pheno- 
meDa which stand at the foundation of our argument. 

The human mind, as a matter of fact, forms a very 
large number of what we will call "moral judgments." 
'*I am bound to do what I am paid for doing." "How 
Bonscientious a man is H ! " " K behaved far better than 
L under those circumstances." "M is really an un- 
mitigated scoundrel." "No praise can be too great for 
N's noble sacrifice." "0 treats his children in a way 
irhich won't bear thinking of." " It was a matter of strict 
>bligation on P to pay his debt at that particular time." 
* Of course, if God gives a command, it is man*8 duty to 
)bey," etc. All these moral judgments, which so constantly 
«cur, are reducible, directly or indirectly, to one or other 
f three types. (1) " Act A is virtuous in this or that 
egree ; " (2) ** Act B is wrong in this or that degree ; " * 
i) ** Act C is more virtuous than Act D."t There is hardly 

* We use the word ** wrong *' as the best single word we can think of to 
ipress the idea *' anti-virtaous." But it is not quite a satisfactory word, 
t When it is said in common parlance that this or that act is *^of obliga- 
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any other question, we think, in all philosophy so momentonf 
as that which concerns the true nature and the authorita- 
tivenesB of such judgments. In order the better to fix oar 
thoughts in its discussion, we will imagine, as we did iB 
our essay above referred to, a concrete case. It is founded 
on, but much exaggerated beyond. Lord Macanlay*8 eipofli* 
tion of Lord Bacon's conduct. 

A politician of high and unblemished character, wift ^ 
whose public principles I am heartily in accordance, hii 
admitted me to his friendship, loaded me with benefits, and 
trusted me with his dearest secrets. I find, however, as 
time goes on, that my best chance of advancement lies ia 
attaching myself to the opposite side. Filled with pas- 
sionate desire for such advancement, I make politieal 
capital by disclosing my benefactor's confidences to the 
adverse party, and I embark heartily in a course of enter 
prise which has for its end his ruin. As I am about to 
reap the worldly fruit of my labours, I am seized with a 
violent ilhiess. The crisis of the illness having passed 
away, in the tedious hours of slow recovery " I enter into 
myself," as ascetical writers would say. I judge that my 
successive acts have been signally wrong and wicked. 
Now, let us fix our attention on some one in particular of 
these judgments. For instance, let us take the following : — 
'* That past act, in which I divulged my benefactor's secrets 
to the opposite party for the sake of my own advancement, 
was an intensely wrong act." Let us take this moral 
judgment as the specimen instance whereby to test 
alternative ethical theories. 

Firstly, we maintain that the idea "wrong"— or its 
correlative " virtuous " — is an entirely simple idea, entirelj 
incapable of being analyzed into component parts. There 

tion/' no more ia meant, we think, than that to omit the aot wonld U 
wrong. Whether in scientific language this is a proper nae of the tern 
** obligation/' we need not here inquire. 
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re many Intaitiomsts^ we are well aware, who differ from 
■A on this head ; bnt we are very confident, nevertheless, 
haft our thesis is true. And as, in our humble opinion, 
Sie importance of this thesis, in the Theistic controversy, 
IB unspeakably great, we must not fail — even at the risk of 
tedium — to place arguments before our readers which shall 
niffice to exhibit it conclusively. This we shall best do by 
lint passing under review some one antagonistic theory in 
puiicular. A certain number, then, of those Intuitionists 
who deny that the idea '' virtuous " is simple, analyze it 
thug : " A ' virtuous * act," they say, " means a ' free act * 
direeted by me to my true ultimate end ; ' and a * wrong ' 
Mt means ^ a free act oppositely directed.' " We need 
hatdly explain how entirely we agree to the proposition 
fliat "every free act directed by me to my true end is 
'virtuous.* " * What we afl&rm, however, is that the term 
"virtuous" does not mean "freely directed to my true 
Qid ; " but, on the contrary, expresses an idea distinct 
from, and superadded to, that other idea. Let us turn, 
flten, to our specimen instance, and see whether the pro- 
posed analysis will hold water. 

Surely not. When, under my new impressions, I first 
reflect on the baseness of that particular act in my past 
history, I clearly recognize that baseness before I so much 
18 begin to think of the end for ^hich I was created. At 
one and the same moment, there starts up in my mind a 
keen emotion of bitter shame, and, in company with that 
emotion, the clearest and most pungent perception how 
foully and atrociously I have acted. We repeat, I perceive 
at once with piercing clearness, that I have acted most 
wrongly, wickedly, basely. Afterwards^ no doubt, I may 
begin to think about my ultimate end. I may reflect that 
I was created for something very different from this ; and 

' * We asetime, of course, that there is no flaw in what Catholics call its 
'object" and ** circumstances." 
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that my having so gravely thwarted my high vocation has 
been a grievous calamity. But this is felt by me as a new 
reflection ; a "reflection entirely distinct from, though very 
directly founded on, my original reflection, that my conduct 
has been wrong, wicked, base. 

In real truth, however, it is only necessary to exhibit 
in logical shape the tenet we are opposing, in order that 
every one may see its falsehood. According to this tenet, 
the term *' a wrong act " means neither more nor less than 
'' a free act put forth in opposition to my true ultimate 
end." Now consider the following proposition: "It is 
wrong for me to put forth freely an act in opposition to my 
true ultimate end." According to the tenet which we are 
opposing, this proposition means neither more nor less 
than the following : — " to put forth a free act in opposition 
to my true ultimate end, is to put forth a free act in 
opposition to my true ultimate end." The proposition, 
then — according to the tenet which we oppose — is as simple 
and bare a truism as the proposition that '' a chair is a 
chair," or ** a triangle is a triangle," or " an apple is an 
apple." When the matter is put in this shape, surely no 
reader of ordinary intelligence can be taken in by so pre- 
posterous a notion. When I say **it is wrong in me to 
put forth a free act in opposition to my true ultimate end,'* 
every person of ordinary intelligence will understand me 
to mean something very different from a bald and naked 
truism. Every one will see that I am uttering an amplia- 
tive proposition, and one of considerable importance. In 
other words, every one will see that the idea ** wrong " is 
not identical with the idea ** freely put forth in opposi- 
tion to my ultimate end," but entirely distinct from the 
latter. And this is the precise thesis which we wished to 
establish. 

An argument in every respect similar may be most 
easily drawn but, against any other suggested analysis of 
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he idea " virtuous." We consider ourselves, then, to have 

mfficiently established our first thesis, viz. that '* virtuous *' 

is a simple idea. Secondly, we would point out, that the 

xeality which that idea represents is absolutely ''metem- 

pirical."* In the course of our series we have already 

maintained this, concerning the two ideas '' necessary " 

t md *' cause : " here we are to exhibit the same truth, ap 

I regards the idea ^' virtuous." Of course the idea itself, as 

[ ensting in the mind, is a psychical phenomenon ; but what 

I le Bay is, that the objective attribute, which that idea 

represents, is entirely metempirical. Suppose I form the 

judgment that such or such a course of conduct will 

probably preserve me in good health; or will conduce 

otherwise to my worldly advantage ; or that it will obtain 

for me special help here and a special reward hereafter 

from some Invisible Being. In all such instances, the 

Attribute which I predicate t is intelligible to me (so far as 

it ie intelligible) by direct or indirect reference to phenomena 

of my experience. But when I form the judgment that 

BQch or such a course of conduct is 'Wirtuous," and its 

contradictory " wrong," the attribute which I predicate 

camiot be even approximately represented in terms of 

phenomena at all. And yet — though such is undeniably 

the case — ^the meaning of this attribute ** virtuous " is as 

dearly and readily intelligible to me as is the most 

simple phenomenon in the whole world. For the truth of 

this last statement, we refer to the only possible standard 

of appeal — ^the testimony of each man's consciousness. 

In every moral judgment, then, the subject is a certain 

phenomenal act, or certain phenomenal acts ; and the 

judgment itself ascribes a certain metempirical attribute to 

• The word " metempirical ** \?a8 invented by a Phenomenistic philoso- 
pher^the late Mr. G. H. Lewis— to express ** external to the sphere of 
phenomena." 

t For coDYenience' sake, we have always used the term **Babject," 
^predicate/' oonceming judgments no less than concerning propositions. 
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that act or those acts. This is onr second thesis on ifas 
present occasion. 

Our third thesis is, that certain moral truths are sdf- 
evidently necessar}'.* Let us here revert to our patten 
specimen, ** That past act of mine, wherein for my ow 
selfish purposes I betrayed my benefactor's confidence, wtf 
a wrong act." Now, in our treatment of necessary troft 
we mentioned one particular premiss, as having often bees 
employed by us for the purpose of showing that this or 
that truth is a necessary one. The premiss, it may be 
remembered, runs thus : If in any case, by merely ponder- 
ing on my conception of some enzy I know that a certain 
attribute, not included in that conception, is truly predicaUe 
of that ensy then such predication expresses a self-evidently 
necessar}' ampliative truth. Moreover, when we cited this 
premiss, we trust we sufficiently showed how incontestable 
is its soundness. Now, it can hardly be needful for usto 
say how obnously applicable is this premiss to the case in 
Iiand. I ponder on this past phenomenal act of mine, as I 
remember myself to have perpetrated it. And, by th^ 
mere process of thus pondering, I come to know that the 
attribute ** wrong '* — which is not included in my conceptiof^ 
of the phenomenal act — is nevertheless truly applicable 
thereto. Consequently, the proposition, " that act wae 
wrong,*' expresses a self-evidently necessary truth. 

The Phenomenist, in replying to this argument, some- 
times m-gcs a consideration, which we are bound, no doubt; 
carefully to bear in miud. Inferences from experience, h( 
urges, are often so obviously and spontaneously drawn thai 
they may most easily be mistaken for intuitions. We hav< 
always entirely admitted the force of tliis consideration 
which indeed has a very important bearing on question! 
concerning the existent divergence of moral standards 

♦ By " moral truths," we need hardly Bay, we mean " the objeots of tm^ 
moral judgnifciiti*." 
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We have always folly admitted that we have no right to 
treat any given judgment as intuitive, until we have clearly 
shown that it is not inferential. But without at all denying 
that many moral judgments are inferential, it is evident 
on a moment's consideration, that, if our previous theses 
be admitted, some moral judgments are most certainly 
immediate. Take the ease of some inferential moral 
judgment. Its predicate, as we have shown, is one or 
ettier exhibition of a certain simple and metempirical idea : 
** virtaous " or " wrong." Now, such an idea cannot possibly 
he found in the conclusion of a syllogism, unless it be 
itrand in one of the premisses.* Some one of its premisses, 
therefore, is a moral judgment. If this premiss be itself a 
oonclasion, we are only thrown back on some earlier 
premiss. In due course, therefore, we must by absolute 
necessity arrive at some moral judgment which is imme- 
diate, not inferential. And there are no moral judgments 
which we aUege to be intuitive, unless they belong to this 
class. 

Our fourth thesis, in accordance with our view on 
axioms in general, is, that self-evidently necessary moral 
tmths are first intued in the individual case. When 
reflecting on my past life, I intue, as a self-evidently 
necessary truth, that this particular past act of treachery 
to my benefactor was wrong, base, foul. No doubt I may 
earry my speculations further. I may come to intue, as a 
self-evidently necessary truth, that any one else, who under 
eircomstances precisely similar should do precisely what 
I did, would also act wrongly, basely, foully. But we 
incline to think that in a vast majority of cases the agent 
does not carry his speculations so far. Moral axioms, like 
other axioms, are potentially universal ; but we much doubt 

* If *' yirtnouB " were a complex idea, it might imaginably be foand in 
the ooDclnrion of a syllogism, without appearing in the premisses except 
aa regards its oonstituent elements. But here the idea has no constituent 
elements. 
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whether ordinary men commonly intue them as such. Thii 
particular question, however, is one of no great practieil 
importance that we can see. 

But there is a view, not uncommonly taken by Intd- 
tionists, which is of far greater practical moment, and from 
which we must dissent with some confidence. In conside^ 
ing that judgment of mine whereby I recognize the intentf 
baseness of my past act, they would deny that thii 
judgment is immediate and self-evident. They wonU 
regard it, on the contrary, as an inference from more vagiu 
and general judgments, which they do regard as self- 
evidently necessary. " Benefactors ought not to be 
harmed;" "secrets ought not to be disclosed;" "men 
ought not to pursue their own advancement at another j 
man's expense ; " etc. On our side, we need not here . 
inquire to what extent a list of general moral propositions 
can be drawn out, which shall be reasonably accepted as 
self-evideutly necessary, and as admitting therefore of no 
exception.* But we submit, with great confidence, that 
such an individual moral judgment as we have taken for 
our pattern specimen, is in no way an inference from any 
general moral judgment. Of no syllogism can the con- 
clusion be more keenly manifest to me than are the 
premisses.t Yet it is with indefinitely more keenness 
manifest to me that my past act was base, than that those 
general propositions are true which we just now recited. 

We have no space to pursue this particular question 

* Mr. Sidgwick discusses this question vith great care and signal ability 
in his ''Methods of Etliics/' Book iii. chaps. 4-11. We think that hii 
remarks deserve most serious attention from all ethical students. For our- 
selves, we will liere only say that we are very clear iudeed on one point. Mr. 
Sidgwiok's arguments against Intuitionism, wo are confident, would be quite 
immeasurably less plausible than they are, if he more distinctly confronted 
Intuitioiiism under the shape exhibited in our text. He recognizes that 
phase of doctrine, indeed, as one existing in many minds ; but (for whatever 
ri'Obon) does not argumentatively confront it. 

t We are Bupix)sing, of course, that the conclusion is not oihermu known 
to me than as resulting from those premisses. 
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rther ; but we venture to think it of quite critical im- 
irtance, in the controversy against Utilitarians and other 
henomenistB. For our own immediate purpose, however, 
le matter is comparatively irrelevant. Whatever be held 
imoeming our fourth thesis, the three earlier theses 
omain; and we have established, therefore, that there 
le certain self-evident necessary moral axioms. Now, on 
his fact ethical science is founded. These axioms, as is 
nddent, may be made premisses in many a different chain 
)f reasoning ; and thus a large number of moral judgments 
till result by way of inference, in regard to which it is 
ttrtain or probable, accordingly as the reasoning may have 
been more or less cogent, that they are necessarily true. 
Then, again, my "moral sense," in proportion as it is 
"properly cultivated," to use F. O'Beilly's phrase, largely 
bereases the number of moral judgments, which to me are 
Bdf-evident as necessarily true. And it is by these various 
methods, as we look at the matter, that the great fabric of 
^cal science receives verification and enlargement. 

A Catholic moralist, as distinct at all events from a 
Qon-Ghristian, has to make a further point. The Church 
claims to teach infallibly concerning moral truth ; nor 
indeed do we see how it can be denied by any believer in 
Bcriptnre, that the apostles claimed the same power. A 
ChriBtian philosopher, then, has to show, as he very easily 
Ban, that this claim of infallible moral teaching involves 
tto interference with the legitimate rights of reason. We 
merely mention this episodically, to show that we have not 
forgotten it ; but the matter has no bearing on our argu- 
nent, and we have no space to enter on it. For the same 
"eason — ^want of space — we will not here attempt a reply to 
wo different objections urged against our thesis, which we 
lave sufficiently met on earlier occasions. The first of these 
bjections is directed " ad homines " against Christians, on 
ie ground of God's apparent interferences, as recorded in 
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Scripture, with those ethical verities which we maintain to 
be necessary and immutable. This objection we briefly 
answered, by help of Catholic theologians, in our essay on 
'' The Foundation of Morality " (the third of this series) ; 
and we have treated the question in our '^ Philosophical 
Introduction," pp. 165-190. The second of the objections 
to which we refer, is the notable divergence of moral 
standard, which has existed in different times and countries. 
On this we must be content with referring our readers to 
our detailed reply in the essay referred to. 

The Bearing of Ethical Science on Theism. 

Wo are now, in conclusion, to exhibit the bearing on 
Theism of those fundamental ethical verities which we have 
laboured to establish. And we might commence this task 
by mentioning one ethical truth in particular, which aU 
men will accept as self-evidently necessary who believe thai 
there is such a thing as necessary truth. If a Holy Creator 
exist, it is wrong, base, wicked, to refuse Him unreserved 
obedience, love,* etc. Then we might further refer to the 
doctrine already mentioned, that all necessary truths, and 
moral truths therefore inclusively, are founded on the 
Nature of God ; that they are what they are, because He is 
what He is. These are, doubtless, ethical truths closely 
bearing on Theism. Yet they are not exactly in the number 
of those which we are here considering. We are consider- 
ing those ethical truths only which tend to the argumentative 
estahlishment of Theism. 

Now, there is more than one class of ethical truths 
which directly or indirectly tend to the establishment of 

* It is a very singular fact, that non-Catholic Thcistio writers bo often 
omit all reference to duties towardt Ood in their ethical discussions. They 
8{)eak of what are now called ** egoism" and ^altruism;" but appaienttj 
forget that there are other fundamental duties, besides those owing to myself 
and to mv fellow-men. 
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leisxn. It is only, however, the chief one of those on 
lich we are able to insist in our present essav. What 
> would here, then, urge, is a consideration of all which 
involyed in that most unique and signally significant idea 
Tirtuons," with its correlative ''wrong." We ventured 
) say in the third essay of this series — and subsequent 
iflection has but confirmed us in our opinion — ^that there 
i probably no other psychical fact whatever so pregnant 
litti momentous consequences, in the existing state of 
fhiloeophy, as man's possession of this idea. In this state- 
Bent, however, we include, of course, not merely his posses- 
aoR of the idea, but his cognizance of its correspondence 
with an objective reality. 

Before setting forth at greater length what we here 
mean, we must make an introductory remark on a doctrine 
iriiich has occupied us in several preceding philosophical 
papers — ^the doctrine of Freewill. Let us go back to our 
ptttem instance of a moral judgment : the reflections of a 
lepenting politician on his bed of sickness. In recognizing 
file &et that this or that past act of treachery was on his 
part wrong and base, he intues, as we have been urging, 
that the baseness of this act is a self-evidently necessary 
inith. It is not only, however, this moral truth which he 
reoognizes. At the same moment he recognizes another 
verity, the verity that those past acts were/re^;. As to the 
finner verity, he intues it through that endowment of the 
Iniman faculties whereby they are enabled to recognize 
certain self-evidently necessary truths. As to the l<itt<*r 
Terity, of that he is most intimately cognizant through his 
close and unintermittent familiarity with his own mental 
phenomena. 

Whereas, then, self-intimacy acquaints me with the 
fact that I am true master of my own actions — that tlie 
conduct of my life depends on my own free choice — my 
various moral judgments instruct me, with varying degrees 
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of certainty, in the all-important lesson what that coodiiet 
ought to ho. These judgments, taken individually, dizeet 
ma in individual acts. But it is not our present puipoN 
to dwell on them in this point of view.* What we hen 
wiHh to urge is concerned, not with individual moral jvdf* 
ments, hut with my moral judgments, taken coUectiTelj. 
Ah time goes on, then, this, that, and the other act an 
HUcceHsively known to me as not permissihle — as wron^ 
haso, wicked, whatever their attractiveness to my indini- 
tions. Again, this act is known to me as more virtooai 
than that, whichever of the two, exercising my liberfy, I 
may choose to perform. In proportion, therefore, as I gin 
more attention to the ethical conduct of my life, in that 
proportion the number of such necessary moral trathfl 
brought within my cognizance increases unintermittenilj 
and inexhaustibly. I thus obtain an ever clearer perceptioD 
of the fact that I am in contact with a certain necessari^ 
existing and pervasive Supreme Bule of life ; t from whidip 
indued, as regards its actual injunctions,} I cannot swerve 
without wrong-doing and wickedness. No other motive of 
action has any claim on me at all so paramount as the 
claim of this Uule. No other course of action is so reason- 
able as that of conforming myself more and more with its 
coimHclR ; nor can any other thing be so intensely on- 
reaHonaI)le as the doing that which it pronounces to be 
intrinHically evil.§ We have already, therefore, arrived a* 

* Tho qiK'btion in itself is of course very momentons, how my TarioQi 
nioral judgincntH may acquire increasing clearness and rectitude on mattfi* 
of detail. On tliis see our essay already referred to ; and for a fiiUer tres^ 
nicnt, Dr. Ward's ** Philosopliical Introduction" pp. 119-161. 

t We catiTiotf of course, refer to the Natural Law without assuming ^ 
Kxistonco of Cjod. 

X When wo mention tlie ** actual injunctions " of this Bule, we zefer to 
those pnriicular moral judgments which are of the type ** act B is wrong." 

§ One or two collateral points here emerge, on which we would refer foC 
our view to Dr. Wartl's " Philosophical Introduction." 

Thus (1) tho case is imaginable, that, by doing what my moral judgmeot 
(lictutcs, I shall impair my own permanent felicity. Dr. Ward submitf 
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a very remarkable and noteworthy conclusion. There is a 
certain purely invisible and metempirical standard which 
claims to be the only true measure and arbiter of man*s 
whole conduct in this visible scene. Man is proverbially 
monarch of the visible world ; and it is precisely man who 
is de jure subject to the authoritative judgments of an 
invisible tribunal.* 

Here we take a further and most momentous step for- 
ward. This Supreme Bule is no mere catalogue of metem- 
pirical moral truths, but a Law imposed on me by rightful 
personal authority. Or, to express the same proposition in 
somewhat different terms, whatever is known by my reason 

(pp. 419-421) that such a case, though conceivable, is metaphysicaUy im- 
possible. 

Then (2) some Intoitionists express themselves as though they held that 
men cannot pursue virtuousnoss for its ovm sake, but merely as a meatu to 
beatitode or felicity. We do not think that this is in general intended by 
such writers, though they certainly express themselves obscurely. Dr. Ward, 
at aU events (pp. 409-417), exhibits strong theological authority in the opposite 
direction. He cites Scotus, Suarez, Vasquez, Viva, and others writers of 
name. See also pp. 404-409. 

* Our argument wiU be iuterestingly illustrated if we quote a few of 
Bishop Butler's expressions, concerning what he calls 'Uhe principle of 
reflection or conscience," and its due authority. 

•• The very constitution of our nature requires, that we bring our whole 
oondact before this supreme faculty ; wait its determination ; enforce upon 
ouiselvee its authority; and make it the business of our lives to conform 
ouiselvee to it" 

** This is the most intimate of obligations ; which a man cannot transgress 
without being self-condemned, and — unless he has corrupted his nature — 
without real self-dislike." 

This superior principle " without being consulted, without being advised 
with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or condemns the doer of certain 
actions ; and if not forcibly stopped, naturally, and as of course goes on to 
antioipate a higher and more effectual sentence, which shiiU hereafter second 
and afSrm its own." 

** Had it strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest authority, 
it would absolutely govern the world." 

There is one important difference between Bishop Butler^s position and 
our own, viz. that he throughout assumes the Existence of Gkxi. But we 
think he lays very little stress on this in his argument 

Among the very many imperishable services which Cardinal Newman has 
rendered to the cause of Christianity and of Catholicity, none to our mind 
exceeds the example he has given, in always laying such prominent and 
emphatiG stress on man's naturally imphmted sense of right and wrong. 
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to be intrinsically and necessarily wrong, is also known by 
my reason to be necessarily forbidden by some Superior 
Being, who possesses over me rightfal jurisdiction. 

Before entering, however, on our grounds for this vitally 
important conclusion, it is of extreme moment that we 
guard against a possible misconception of what is involved 
therein. We must on no account be misunderstood as 
alleging that the idea " wrong *' is equivalent to the idea 
" forbidden by some Superior Being," etc. ; and, by parity, 
that the idea " virtuous " is equivalent to the idea ** approved 
by some such Person." We have already argued — con- 
clusively, we trust — that " virtuous " and " wrong," while 
mutually correlative, are at the same time absolutely simple 
ideas. Still there is one particular shape wherein a denial 
of this latter truth has been embodied, which to us seems 
so full of most serious evil consequences that we cannot be 
contented without considering it expressly and at some 
little length. 

It has been held, then, by some Intuitionists, that the 
idea " wrong " is equivalent to the idea " forbidden by my 
Creator ; " and that the former idea, therefore, is complex, 
being correctly analyzed into the latter. To this allegation 
we have already given, we trust, one amply sufficient answer. 
Take this very fundamental and momentous proposition : 
**It is wrong to disobey my Creator." According to the 
allegation which we are opposing, this proposition would 
not be momentous at all : it would be a bald and naked 
truism, with no more significance than the proposition that 
an apple is an apple, and a chair a chair. For, according 
to the allegation which we are opposing, the proposition we 
have just mentioned would mean neither more nor less than 
this : " To disobey my Creator is to disobey my Creator." 
Such a supposition, we need not say, is among the absurdest 
which can be conceived. It is most plain, then, that the 
term '' wrong " introduces into the proposition some new 
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Idea which is not identical with the idea of ^' disobeying my 
i Creator/'* 

Here, then, is our first argument against the allegation 

that the word "wrong " means " forbidden by my Creator," 

1 or "forbidden by my Holy Creator." A second is urged by 

: F. Liberatore with great force, though perhaps it is hardly 

; more than the preceding argument displayed in a somewhat 

[ different shape. Theists themselves must admit — such is 

F. Liberatore's argument — that, even after God has issued 

Bome command, the act commanded will still be destitute 

of obligation, unless an antecedent premiss be assumed : 

unless it be assumed that " to disobey God is wrong, sinful, 

iricked." 11 you can say nothing more than that "to 

fiaobey God is to disobey God," you will have given morality 

no foundation whatever ("Ethica," nn. 27, 29).t 

There is a third argument, however, which has frequently 
been adduced for our conclusion, and on which for ourselves 
we would always lay greater stress than on either of the 
preceding. It is addressed, of course, to Theists, and we 
pnt it thus : Consider any one of God's Attributes, say, 
His Omnipotence. This is an attribute entirely analogous 
to the attribute "power," as possessed by a Creature; 
entirely analogous, but existing in an infinite degree. In 

* An explanation should here bo appended. Is it a self-evidently 
**Wei8ai7 and universal truth, that " it is wrong to disobey my Creator?" 
^0 submit that this is not the case, unless the attribute " Holy ** bo known 
*i ftjipertaining to the Creator. The supposition is conceivable — though of 
^OQne intrinsically impossible —that some not perfectly virtuous being 
PoiieiBes creative power. Such a creator might impose some immoral com- 
^'^^ : and if so, assuredly could not be obeyed by me without my doing 
*J»»t is wrong. 

The proposition then, as amended, stands thus : '* It is wrong to disobey 
*y perfectly Holy Creator." Wo liave already explained that we account 
^it a self-evidently necessary ampliative proposition. 

t F. Liberatore's expressed thesis is merely, that morality does not depend 
* the Free Will of God. But those who read the sections to which we refer 
IQ OQr text, will see that he is also emphatically opposed to the doctrine that 
(«w be expresses it in n. 27) " God'it WHl,**— not merely God's Free Will— 
"^is the first root and source of morality." 

TOL. U. H 
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like manner consider God's attribute ** Infinite Holiness." 
This is entirely analogous to the attribute ^* virtuons/' as 
possessed by a reasonable creature ; entirely analogous, but 
existing in an infinite degree. Now, if *' virtuous " merely 
meant "conformable with my Creator's Will," then the 
Uncreated could have no Attribute of '' Holiness " at all, 
and would lose, as one may say, the brightest jewel of His 
crown. 

We must maintain it, then, as most certain, and even 

most evident, that that attribute which is designated by 

the word "wrong" includes in its notion no reference 

whatever to God or to any Superior Being. Yet, as we 

just now alleged, there is another fact in the opposite 

direction, which is not less certain, and perhaps even 

hardly less evident. This is the fact to which we urgently 

solicit our readers' careful attention. We supposed 

throughout, it will be remembered, that the genuine 

avouchment of my faculties is entirely trustworthy and 

without appeal. Now, it is surely an undeniable matter of 

fact that when I contemplate a black catalogue of evil 

actions committed by me in time past, I contemplate them, 

not merely as intrinsically wrong and wicked, but as 

offences — as a rebellion — against some Superior Being, 

whose displeasure I have thereby incurred. Cardinal 

Newman expresses, with unsurpassable force and clearness, 

those experienced facts of human nature which bear in this 

direction. We italicize a few words and clauses. 

No fear is felt by any one who recognizes that his oonduot 
has not been beautiful, though he may be mortified at himself if 
perhaps he has thereby forfeited some advantage. But if he 
has been betrayed into any kind of immorality, he has a lively 
sense of responsibility and gnilt, though the act be no offence 
against society ; of distress and apprehension, even though it 
may be of present service to him ; of compunction and regret, 
though in itself it be most pleasurable; of confusion of face^ 
though it may have no witness. These various perturbations of 
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mind, which are characteristio of a bad oonscience, and may be 
▼ery oonsiderable — self-reproach, poignant shame, haunting 
remorse, chill dismay at the prospect of the future ; and their 
oontraries, when the conscience is good, as real though lees 
forcible, self-approval, inward peace, lightness of heart, and the 
like; — ^these emotions constitute a generic difference between 
oonscience and our other intellectual senses — common sense, 
good sense, sense of expedience, taste, sense of honour, and the 
like. . . . 

Conscience . . . always involves the recognition of a living object^ 
towards which it is directed. Inanimate things cannot stir our 
t^eetions ; these are correlative with persons. If, as is the case, 
we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened, at transgress- 
ing the voice of conscience, this implies thai there is One to whom 
we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, whose claims 
upon us we fear. If, on doing wrong, we feel the same tearful, 
broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a 
mother ; if^ on doing right, we enjoy the same sunny serenity 
of mind, the same soothing satisfactory delight, which follows 
on our receiving praise from a father — we certainly have within us 
(ke image of some person, to whom our love and veneration look, 
in whose smile we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, 
towards whom we direct our pleadings, in whose anger we are 
troubled and waste away. These feelings within us are such 
as require for their exciting cause an intelligent being. We are not 
affectionate towards a stone, nor do we feel shame before a horse 
or a dog ; we have no remorse or compunction on breaking mere 
human law ; yet, so it is, conscience excites all these painful 
emotions, confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation : and, on the 
other hand, it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of security, 
resignation, and a hope, which there is no sensible, no earthly 
object to elicit. " The wicked flees when no one pursueth : " 
then why does he flee ? and whence his terror ? Who is it that 
ke sees in solitude, in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart f 
If the cause of these emotions does not belong to this visible 
world, the object to which his perception is directed must be 
Supernatural and Divine ; and thus the phenomena of conscience, 
as a dictate, avail to impress the imagination with the picture of 
a Supreme Governor, Holy, Just, Powerful, All-seeing, Ketribu- 
tive ; and is the creative principle of religion.* 

♦ " Grammar of Assent," fourth edition, pp. 108-110. 
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Similarly, F. Liberatore — whom we have seen so firmly 
opposing the notion that the word " wrong '* means " pro- 
hibited by (jod " — ^nevertheless uses snch language as this: 
*' Natural reason itself/* he says, '' in discerning actions as 
suitable or repugnant to human nature, places before us a 
Divine prohibition or command*^ (n. 79). " This dictate of 
[moral] reason is so perceived by man with a certain 
internal auscultation (auditu quodam intemo) that he feels 
himself truly bound by a certain command. ... To which 
voice interiorly commanding if any man refuse obedience, he 
is so pierced by the stiugs " of conscience " as to expect 
some penalty from some Supreme Authority " (p. 80). In 
moral judgments " there is always involved the obscure at 
least and indistinct perception of some hidden power ^ which, 
objectively considered, is no other than God " (n. 73). So 
again F. Kleutgen : " God makes Himself felt within us by 
His Moral Law, as an August Power to which we are 
subject." 

Here we must explain, as accurately as we can, the 
exact point on which we are at this moment insisting. 
We suppose ourselves of course preliminarily to have 
established our earlier doctrine — the doctrine that there 
exists most indubitably a certain Supreme Rule of life, the 
precepts of which, so far as known to me, cannot be dis- 
obeyed without wrongdoing and wickedness. If any men, 
then, choose to live in moral callousness and obduracy, they 
act on one hand with monstrous wickedness, and on the other 
hand with extremest unreasonableness. Nor do we here 
maintain that such men as these have any means of 
arriving explicitly at the farther cognition on which we 
wish to insist, unless they begin to amend their ways, and 
to act more in accordance with sound reason. But we make 
this allegation. If I be not altogether morally callous and 
bdurate, if I practise a certain sedulousness in avoiding 
whiteW I know to be wrong, or even if I keep alive in my 
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mind the express remembrance that wrong is wrong, then 
I come to cognize with ever increasing clearness the 
tunpliative truth, that all acts of wickedness are acts of 
lebellion against some Superior Being. So universal^ 
intrinsic, irresistible, is this conviction among all men who 
ue not morally callous and obdurate, that, if man's 
intellectual faculties are really trustworthy, the conviction 
•wrt be well-founded. Either the judgment is intuitive, or 
it is an inference so universal and inevitable as to be 
tantamount in authority with an intuition. Those who 
klieve in an intrinsic and necessarily existing distinction 
between right and wrong, and who keep aUve m their mind 
the remembrance of that belief, are quite invariably found 
«io to believe that acts intrinsically wrong are forbidden 
by some Superior Being. We must not fail indeed to set 
forth what seems to us the true account of that psychical 
process, which issues in this universal dictate of reason. 
Still, we entreat our readers to bear in mind that the 
existence of this dictate is a fact indefinitely more undeniable, 
than is the correctness of any given theory which may be 
suggested; and it is on the universal existence of this 
dictate that we base our conclusion. Our own theory on 
its genesis would be the following : — 

Cognitions of every kind may be explicit or implicit. 
If they are explicit, I am explicitly conscious of them ; if 
implicit, I am implicitly conscious, or, as it is now some- 
times called, " sub-conscious," of them. Suppose I am 
mterrupted in my literary work by the roar of a neighbour- 
ing cannon : if I were asked whether I heard it, I should 
laugh at my interrogator's joke. But if he asks me whether 
I have heard a certain low rumbling sound which has gone 
on near me for some time, my first impression perhaps 
will be that I have not heard it : yet, by carefully examining 
my recent consciousness, I may find that the sound did in 
fact reach me. My cognition of it then was real but implicit. 
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Now take the case of some moral judgment : " this my 
past act of treachery to my benefactor was wrong, wicked, 
base." This judgment is most explicit, we need not say. 
But we submit that such a judgment is always in fact 
accompanied by another, though this other is not always 
explicit. Wo should thus express the second judgment: 
'' That past act of treachery was an act of rebellion against 
some Superior Being, who possesses over me rightfal 
jurisdiction." This judgment, when I contemplate merely 
some one evil act, may possibly enough be altogether 
implicit : but when I contemplate a series of past evil acts, 
it assumes more and more an explicit shape. In defence 
of this conclusion, we argue as follows : — 

Let us first repeat what we have already said. By 
means of my various moral judgments, this, that, and the 
other act is successively cognized by me, as not permissible 
— as wrong, base, wicked — whatever may be its tendency 
to worldly advantage. In proportion as I give more 
attention to the ethical conduct of my life, in that proportion 
the number of moral truths brought within my cognizance 
increases in a more rapid ratio. And I am thus brought 
into a constantly clearer perception of the truth, that I am 
in contact with a certain metempirical and pervasive Rule 
of Life, from which I cannot swerve without wrongness, 
wickedness, baseness ; that the whole conduct of my life is 
dejure subject to the pronouncements of a certain invisible 
tribunal. Such was our earlier statement.* But as soon 
as I have arrived at the conviction expressed by that 
statement, a further step is strictly inevitable and irresistible. 
The notion of a Supreme Rule from which I cannot swerve 

• We do not here refer to those other moral judgmenta included in the 
Supreme Rule, which are of the type " act A is virtuous/ " act C is more 
virtuous than act D." We abstain from this, because our argument, though 
applicable to all these judgments, is exhibited with more irresistible clearness 
in the ease of those particular judgments which are of the type " act B is 
wrong." 
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without wickedness, passes inevitably and irresistibly into 
khe^rtft^r notion of a Law imposed on me by some Superior 
Being. The notion of an invisible tribunal, by which my 
letions are authoritatively praised or blamed, passes into 
the further notion of some Personal Judge sitting on that 
tribanal. To dweU on the earlier of the two convictions 
without passing into the later — ^to remain content with the 
notion of a Supreme Rule, without carrying it forward to 
the notion of a Natural Law — is as impossible psychically 
as to pass my life standing on one leg is impossible 
physically. If ever there were a general intuition it is that 
on which we are insisting. That rule to which profound, 
continuous, unreserved allegiance is due from free and 
reasonable beings, cannot be a mere abstraction ; it must 
be the Law of some personal Superior possessing rightful 
ftothority. 

Of course our whole train of reasoning from first to last 
is entirely futile, unless inquirers admit what we have 
called " the principle of intrinsic certitude/' But then, as 
we have so often argued, those who refuse to admit that 
principle descend to the level of brutes — nay, to a level 
below that of brutes — as regards the knowledge which they 
can consistently claim to possess. Their knowledge, were 
it possible for them to carry out their principle faithfully, 
would be strictly hmited to the passing consciousness of 
each individual moment. On the other hand, if persons 
ftdmit the genuineness and trustworthiness of those par- 
ticular intuitions which are called acts of memory, they 
have no pretext for refusing to admit the genuineness and 
trustworthiness of those other intuitions, which are im- 
ieniably no less immediate declarations of the human mind 
than are acts of memory themselves. It is on such intui- 
tions that we have constructed our argument. Those which 
«re have alleged for our purpose are divisible, our reader 
srill remember, into two classes. The first class consists of 
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those intuitions which declare that certain moral judgments 
possess self-evidently necessary truth ; while the second 
consists of those which declare, as a self-evidently neeessary 
truth, that all wrong acts are prohibited by a certain 
Superior Being. 

Now, further. Since it is a necessary truth that all 
wrong acts are prohibited by a certain Superior Being — 
and since it is very certain that wrong acts are committed 
— it manifestly results that the Existence itself of that 
Being is a necessary truth. 

Moreover, as Viva argues, this Superior Being has on 
me such paramount claims that, though all other beings in 
the universe solicited me in the opposite direction, my 
indispensable duty would in no way be affected of sub- 
mitting myself unreservedly to His command. His will, 
then, is more peremptorily authoritative than the united 
will of all existent or possible persons who are not He. 

Once more. As F. Franzelin puts it, moral laws hold 
good for all persons existent or possible. All other persons, 
therefore, existent or possible, are no less unreservedly 
subject to the command of this Being than I am. Conse- 
quently, he is Supreme Legislator over the universe of 
reasonable and free individuals. 

We are thus landed in the conclusion that there is a 
certain Necessary Being, faultlessly Holy, possessing 
authority rightful, absolutely supreme, exclusive, without 
appeal, over the whole existent or possible universe of 
rational and free individuals. We are well aware, of 
course, that objections more or less plausible may be raised 
against the reasoning which issues in this conclusion. 
But, then, we are also confident that a review of these 
objections will only make the force of our argument more 
obviously certain and irresistible. Any such review, how- 
ever, must be deferred to a future occasion. 

Here, then, for the moment we terminate our discussion. 
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having arrived at the threshold — and, indeed, at some little 
distance beyond the threshold — of that disquisition, to which 
all our preceding essays have been introductory. The 
next stage of our argument will be to engage in direct 
conflict with Agnosticism as such ; to examine those argu- 
ments which have been adduced for the conclusion, that 
nothing of practical importance can be certainly known 
concerning the Great First Cause. On this head we shall 
take Mr. Herbert Spencer as representing the Agnostic 
party, and they will certainly admit that we could not 
choose a more powerful expositor of their doctrine. We 
expect, however, that our readers will be greatly amazed 
when they see the extraordinary weakness and futility of 
the Agnostic position; a position which not even Mr. 
Spencer's genius can invest with so much as superficial 
plausibility. 
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XIII. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE THEISTIC CONTROVERSY. 

Throughout our present series of essays we have explained 
that, whereas our affirmative argument for Theism will be 
such, we hope, as to hold its own against all gainsayers, 
the opponents, nevertheless, whom we directly assail are 
those only of one particular school. We do not directly 
encounter Hegelians and Pantheists, but only Phenomenists 
and Agnostics. This statement must, of course, be under- 
stood with obvious qualifications : we cannot, e.g., establish 
the existence of a Personal God, without replying to what- 
ever objections are raised by the Pantheist. But we shall 
not directly criticize the spirit and teaching of any Anti- 
theistic school, except only that which proceeds on the 
lines of Phenomenism and which opposes Theism in the 
name of Inductive Philosophy. No other Antitheistic School 
has large influence in England; nor again, as we shall 
point out in the sequel, is any other so fundamentally and 
obtrusively opposed to religion in regard to the very mean- 
ing and due conduct of life. When we began our series 
we dealt with Mr. Stuart Mill as representing this school, 
for he was its acknowledged leader and most typical 
specimen. Since his death, however, not only his philo- 
sophical reputation has declined in quite an extraordinary 
degree ; but, which is partly, no doubt, the cause of that 
declension, his posthumous ** Essays on Religion" have 
exhibited one or two most remarkable instances of hesita- 
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tion in carrying oat his principles to their full and legitimate 
issue. On the present occasion, therefore, and hereafter, 
ve shall treat him as one only ont of many, and refer to 
those only of his utterances which are common to him with 
all Phenomenists. 

The purpose of our present essay, we may say briefly, 
is to exhibit in their mutual relation these two antagonistic 
doctrines of Theism and Phenomenistic Antitheism. We 
hope first to summarize and emphasize what we have said 
on former occasions concerning the intellectual inanity, or 
iftther self-contradictoriness, of Antitheistic Phenomenism 
in the shape which it now assumes. We hope next to 
consider what are the reasons of that profound antipathy 
to Theism which is so conspicuous in the adherents of 
Phenomenism ; for this is, of course, an absolutely neces- 
saiy inquiry if we are to fight against its adherents with 
ai^hope of success. We hope, lastly, to exhibit a cata- 
logue of those arguments for Theism which we shall suc- 
cessively enforce in future essays ; to indicate their general 
character ; and to ei^ibit their ground of conclusiveness. 
We begin, then, with the first of these three themes. 

It was a remarkable characteristic of Mr. Stuart Mill 
that he invariably treated his opponents not with courtesy 
only, but with kindliness and generosity. Dr. Bain, also, 
we must say, is uniformly courteous and respectful in his 
language. But such habits are far from universal among 
living members of the school. Thus Professor Huxley — as 
luoted in the Tablet of Aug. 20, 1881 — says of those who 
believe that God created the universe, that ** they have not 
reached that state of emergence from ignorance in which 
ihe necessity of a discipline to enable them to be judges 
bas, as yet, dawned on the mind.'* Here is bounce and 
swagger with a vengeance: no Christian, then, possesses 
Bven the rudiments of due mental discipline. Without 
calling into question the Professor's possession of due 
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mental discipline, we shall, nevertheless, contend thai the 
philosophical system which he maintains is so feeble and 
self-contradictory as to be destitute of all claim on the 
slightest intellectual respect. 

We here speak of Phenomenists, be it observed, aa 
Philosophers, not as scientists. We heartily admit that 
innumerable truths of great importance have been estab- 
lished by inductive science ; and that no men have laboured 
more ably and more successfully in the vineyard of inductive 
science than these our opponents. So far we have, of 
course, no quarrel with them whatever, and would only 
point out that many others have wrought with equal success 
in the same field who have been firm believers in Religions 
Doctrine. But Professor Huxley and his sympathizers are 
not content with holding that the processes of inductive 
science are reasonable and legitimate ; they take an all- 
important step farther. According to them, the fact that 
inductive processes are legitimate suffices to establish a 
certain philosophical tenet which we call Phenomenism. 
And they then set forth a further premiss, with which we 
entirely concur — viz. that, if this tenet be true, man has 
no means of knowing God's Existence. We entirely admit, 
then, that Phenomenism is Antitheistic ; but we maintain 
that, as held by them, it is most manifestly false and self- 
contradictory. 

What, then, is Phenomenism ? Nothing can be more 
easily understood by any one who will use his mind, than 
the distinction between this tenet and its contradictory, 
Intuitionism. /The Phenomenist, as such, professes to 
build his intellectual fabric exclusively on " experienced 
facts ; " to accept nothing except some experienced fact as 
a first premiss in argument, as a truth immediately known. 
It is by so comporting himself that he thinks he sympathizes 
with the true spirit of inductive science ; and guards against 
the evil habit so common among other philosophers, tha 
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erecting gratuitously into the rank of objective truths what 
are merely impressions of the speculator's own mind.* On 
the other hand, the Intuitionist alleges that there are 
various truths, immediately evident and admissible there- 
fore as primary premisses, which are in no sense "ex- 
perienced facts." These he calls " truths of intuition." 
Accordingly we have, on former occasions, defined an 
*' intuition " to be " an intellectual avouchment, reliably 
declaring as immediately certain some truth other than 
the mere existence and characteristics of such avouchment." 
The Intuitionist considers accordingly that these " truths 
of intuition" are no less immediately certain, no less 
trustworthy as primary sources of knowledge, than are 
experienced facts themselves. 

We said just now that Phenomenism, as held by the 
contemporary school of Antitheistic Phenomenists, is 
most manifestly false and self-contradictory. What we 
meant was, that if Phenomenists were true to their 
characteristic tenet — if they honestly and consistently held 
to their principle, that experienced facts are the exclusive 
basis of real knowledge — they would commit philosophical 
suicide ; they would contradict those affirmations, to 
which they have committed themselves most confidently 
and unanimously. This is to be oar first ground of 
aiixacjx. 

* ^ The notion that troths external to the mind may he known hy intuition 
independently of observation and experience, is, I am persuaded, for these 
times the great intellectual support of false doctrines and bad intentions. 
By the aid of this theory every inveterate belief and every intense feeling, of 
whieh the origin is not remembered, is enabled to dispense with the obligation 
of justifying itself by reason, and is erected iute iU own all-sufficient justifica- 
tion. There never was such an instrument devised for consecj'atiug all deep- 
seated prejudices." — Stuart MilFs ** Autobiography," pp. 225, 226. 

'* The difference between these two schools of Philosophy — that of Intuition 
and of Experience and Association — lies at the foundation of all the greatest 
dilEBrenoes of practical opinion in our age of progress." — lb. p. 273. 

Certain persons ** addict themselves with intolerant zeal to those forms of 
phUoiopby in which intuition usurps the place of evidence, and internal 
feeling is made the test of objective truth." — ** Essays on Religion," p. 72. 
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They consider that the strongest and most irresistible 
proof of the Phenomenistic tenet is to be found in the 
marvels wrought by inductive science. '' Induotive seience/* 
they say, " has achieved its incredible successes precisely 
by its stem rejection of all first premisses except experienced 
facts." Now, Dr. Bain (" Deductive Logic," p. 278) points 
out what is very obvious, viz. that ''the guarantee, the 
ultimate * major premiss of all induction," is " nature's 
uniformity." And we are now going to argue that this 
first premiss of all induction, the premiss, without whieh 
no experienced fact can have the slightest scientific value 
— that this premiss is itself quite incapable of being 
proved on the exclusive basis of experienced facts. But, if 
this our thesis be established, it follows that "the stem 
rejection of all first premisses except experienced facts" 
not only is not the characteristic of inductive science, but 
on the contrary would be the absolute destruction of that 
science. We proceed at once to develop this argument. 

What do Dr. Bain and his sympathizers understand by 
the phrase " nature's uniformity " ? They mean (1) that 
no phenomenon ever takes place without a corresponding 
phenomenal antecedent ; and (2) that any given phenomenal 
antecedent is invariably and unconditionally followed by 
the same phenomenal consequent. It is their own emphatic 
statement that the uniformity of nature, understood in 
this precise sense, is absolutely essential as a foundation 
for inductive science. Suppose it were possible, e.g., that I 
should compose a substance to-day of certain materials, 
and find it by experience to be combustible ; while I might 
compose another to-morrow of the very same materials, 
united in the very same way, in the very same proportions, 
and by experience find the composition incombustible. U 
such a case were possible, argues the Phenomenist, the whole 
foundation of inductive science would be taken from under 

* Should not this word lather be ** primary " ? 
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ay leet.^ Belief, then, in the uniformity of nature is 
limittod by Phenomenists themselves to be an abso- 
■tdy easential condition, for the prosecution of inductive 



The first question, then, we ask them is, by what right 

hgr aswme this fact of nature's uniformity? How can 

Bmj prove, unless they admit intuitive premisses, that 

phenomena throughout the universe do proceed with that 

■afc f i ating regularity which their science requires ? Mr. 

BtauHrt Mill, in controversy with ourselves, professed to 

pm Bueh a proof as we challenged ; but his argument was 

m flimsy, that we had difficulty in believing him really to 

luife given his mind to the subject. Dr. Bain, on the 

•ontrmry, frankly admits that no such argiunent is forth- 

coouiig; and that the fact of nature's uniformity must 

k taken for granted without any proof whatever. (See 

Ub "Deductive Logic," p. 273.) "We can give no 

UMBOfa or evidence," he says, " for this uniformity." For 

m own part, however, we are disposed to admit that 

the pretent uniformity of phenomenal sequence may be 

* We do not onnelveB admit Uiat the unlfonnity of nature \b by any means 
•flOBpleie aa Phenomenists consider. Their statement, indeed, as it stands, 
bdimetlj aoti-religions ; it denies the existence of Freewill and of miracles, 
md a TiituaUy denies also the efficacy of prayer, whether offered for temporal 
IkaiogB, or for strength against temptation, or for progress in Tirtne. We 
at forth at soiBcient length what we here mean, in our etsay on ** Science, 
Aqper, Freewill, and Miracles." In that essay — while we protest yigorously 
ag^inat asy such sweeping proposition concerning the extent of nature's uni- 
ivnty aa Phenomenists lore to set forth — we entirely admit, nererthelcas, and 
■■iBluii«tbat there does exist a certain very extensive uniformity throughout 
As phenofnenal worid. We consider, indeed, that both Freewill and Miracles 
a Tery large exception to that uniformity ; and we consider also 
God iserer premoring and stimulating the natural action of natural 
n the direction marked out by His Providence. But a very large area 
of vniformity stiU remains, and one, we maintain, which amply suffices as a 
Waaof aolid induction. 

la our present essay, our argument does not require that we dwell at 
length on this particular divergence between Phenomenists and our- 
and we shall accept, therefore, for argument's sake and without 
faitbtf pnteat, their un^ierstanding of the term ** nature's uniformity." 
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inferred from experienced facts — not indeed with certaintj, 
but with very considerable probability. Inductive Beienoe 
proceeds on this basis; and in these modem centniieB 
its fecundity has been marvellous indeed. The suppofli" 
tion is certainly improbable in a very high degree, that 
investigations, proceeding on a thoroughly false basis, can 
have issued in so vast a multitude of entirely unexpected, 
yet experimentally verified, conclusions. The incrediUy 
rapid progress, then, of inductive science has endued with 
a rapidly increasing degree of probability the fundamental 
principle on which that science rests — viz. the uniformify 
of phenomenal sequence. We should, indeed, confidently 
maintain that even such an argument as we have here 
given possesses no real validity, except by the help of this 
or that implicit intuition, which men unconsciously and 
irresistibly assume as genuine. This, however, is a question 
on which we shall not now insist, because we wish here to 
content ourselves with the broadest and most palpable 
considerations. We will willingly admit, therefore, for 
argument's sake, that the modem progress of inductive 
science has enabled the Phenomenist, consistently with his 
own principles, to regard the present uniformity of nature 
as sufficiently established. 

But now it is manifest on the surface that these grounds 
of probability, whatever their value, apply exclusively to 
what may be called the scientific epoch. Go back three 
thousand years, not to speak of an indefinitely more recent 
period, there was no assemblage of facts, discovered by 
careful processes of induction ; nor any persistent explora- 
tion of nature. Phenomenists declare that they will accept 
no conclusion unless it be rigidly deduced from experienced 
facts. What facts in the world are there to which they 
can point as premisses for the conclusion that uniform 
phenomenal sequence existed three thousand years ago? 
If experienced facts were all the premisses on which the 
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irgnment oonld reasonably proceed, there is hardly so 
mneh as a preponderance of probability for the conclusion 
ttnt nature's uniformity existed then as it exists now. 
Aasuredly, the notion of there being any approximation to 
€trtainty on the matter is absolutely childish. Yet 
Ihenomenists, in their whole argumentation concerning 
croaiion, evolution, and similar themes, invariably assume, 
as a matter of course, that the laws of nature proceeded 
daring thousands, not to say millions, of years ago, with 
fhe same regularity and uniformity with which they pro- 
ceed now. Was there ever poorer and more paltry child's 
play than this ? Let it be carefully observed that we are 
not here attempting any inquiry whatever, direct or 
nidireety how far intuitive premisses may be producible, 
which shall suffice for establishing the past uniformity of 
itttore : we are but criticizing these repudiators of intuition, 
these devotees of experienced facts. And it is really too 
ibrord when one finds them ridiculing with lofty contempt 
the dogma, e.g., of creation, and resting their criticism on 
fio stronger basis than their extravagant assumption — ex- 
irayagant, that is, on their principles — concerning the laws 
of nature in time past. In fact, their argument is exactly 
Bke what is uncomplimentarily called a lady's reason : "It 
is hiBcause it is." " We hold firmly that creation never 
took place." "Why?" "Because the laws of nature 
•Iways existed." " On what ground do you hold that 
these laws always existed ? " " Because otherwise it might 
be necessary to admit the dogma of creation." 

And if, on Phenomenistic principles, there is such very 
slender probability for the statement that nature proceeded 
uniformly throughout time past, what shall we say of the 
statement that nature will proceed imiformly in time futtire ? 
Yet, as Dr. Bain himself observes, " aU our interest is con- 
centrated on what is yet to be : the present and past are 
of no value, except only as a clue to the events that are 
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to come " {" Deductive Logic/' p. 278). The pioceflses (tf 
induction lose their whole practical use, unless there be 
assurance that the laws of nature will be hereafter the 
same which they now are. But to say, as the Phenomenist 
must consistently say, that experienced facts can afford 
assurance for this, is simply a contradiction in terms. 
Experienced facts belong to the past or present. And it 
is self-contradictory to say that any inference can be drawn 
from them in regard to the future, except by help of some 
premiss alleged to be intuitive ; as, e.g., ** the future will 
resemble the past ; " or, as Dr. Bain more accurately 
words it, '' What has uniformly been in the past wiU be in 
the future.*' '' This assumption," Dr. Bain proceeds 
(''Deductive Logic," p. 274), ''is an ample justification of 
the inductive operation: without it we can do nothing; 
with it we can do everything. Our only error is in pro- 
posing to give any reason or justification of it ; to treat it 
otherwise than as begged at the very outset." Is Saul^ 
then, also among the prophets? Is Dr. Bain at last an 
Intuitionist ? For as to this " assumption " of which he 
speaks, what is it at last but precisely what we have called 
an alleged " truth of intuition " ? Manifestly, if inductive 
science cannot reasonably be constructed except on the 
basis of this " assumption," it cannot reasonably be con- 
structed at all on the exclusive basis of experienced 
facts. 

Here, therefore, we will revert to what we just now said. 
The stem rejection, we said, of all first premisses except 
experienced facts, not only is not a characteristic of in- 
ductive science, but would be the destruction of that science. 
Take Dr. Bain's thesis that " the future wiU resemble the 
past." It would, of course, be an unspeakable absurdity to 
say that this is an experienced fact. But neither can any 
experienced facts be alleged which in any combination will 
suffice by themselves logically to prove this thesis, or even 
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to make it ever so faintly probable. A science, then, which 

Bhoiild be based exclasively on experienced facts would not 

tinow one glimmering of light on the future. It might 

diow that, at this moment, such or such a medicine is a 

nmedy for such a disease ; such or such a chemical com- 

bmation issues in such or such a result ; such or such an 

areh bears such or such a weight, etc. But it would throw 

•bsolntely no light whatever on the question whether such 

statements will be even proximately correct, a day or an 

boor beyond this moment. Dr. Bain points out very truly 

that such a science would be absolutely valueless. What 

we are ourselves saying is that, at all events, it would be 

fandamentally different from what is now called '' inductive 

Bdence." That which is now called "inductive science" 

iroold be utterly overthrown and subverted, if its votaries 

njected all first premisses except experienced facts. 

We have argued that, if no first premisses were admis: 
riUe except experienced facts, two grave consequences would 
inevitably ensue. Firstly, man could have neither certain 
i nor even probable information concerning nature's uni- 
farmity in times long past ; nor, secondly, could he form 
80 much as any reasonable conjecture of the kind concern- 
ing even the most immediate future. Here, however, a 
fnrther question will most reasonably be asked. Let in- 
tuitive premisses be admitted no less than phenomenal — in 
other words, let true, and not false, philosophical principles 
be assumed — what will then be ascertained as sound doctrine 
in regard to man's extent of knowledge concerning past and 
foture phenomenal uniformity? We merely indicate this 
fnestion to show that we have not forgotten its reasonable- 
ness. Plainly it is quite irrelevant to our own argument ; 
and we really do not happen to be acquainted with any 
Writer who, to our mind, fairly confronts it. Its considera- 
tion is one of the various philosophical lacunae — much more 
numerous, we think, than might have been expected — which 
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arrest the course of a straightforward student, and dissatisfy 
him with existent philosophical treatises. 

So much, then, on that one foundation of inductive 
science — of the science which Phenomenists specially claim 
as their own — the doctrine of phenomenal uniformity. But 
all this is really as nothing compared with the further 
objection to Phenomenism, which we have pressed on many 
former occasions, and to which we have never received a 
reply even superficially plausible. Every man, through- 
out every minute of his waking life, is eliciting one or other 
of those intuitive acts which are called acts of memory. If 
he accept these acts as testifying objective truth, he is ipso 
facto an Intuitionist and no Phenomenist. If he do not so 
accept them, his knowledge is below that of the very brutes, 
being strictly confined to his consciousness of the present 
moment.* Let us explain our meaning in this statement. 

The Phenomenist purports to build his whole philo- 
sophical structure on "experienced facts;" and he must 
mean, of course, facts which he knows to have been ex- 
perienced. We ask him how he can possibly know that 
there is any given fact in the whole world which has been 
experienced by any one whomsoever. Most certainly he 
does not know more as to what others have experienced 
than of what he has experienced himself We ask him, 
then, straightforwardly, how can you possibly know, con- 
cerning any given mental phenomenon in the whole world, 
that you have once experienced it ? You reply that you 
have the clearest and most articulate memory thereof* 
WeU, we do not doubt at all that you have that present 
impression which you call a most clear and articulate 
memory. But how do you know — how can you legitimately 

* We have here often made an explanation, which it may be better to 
make again. Those avouchments of memory, to which we refer in the text, 
are those only which concern a man's quite recent experience — the memory of 
a minute or a few minutes back. A man*s memory of what took place a long 
time ago is often far from infallible. 
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even guess — that your present impression corresponds with 
a past fact ? See what a tremendous proposition this is 
which you, who call yourself a cautious man of science, 
unscrupulously take for granted. You have been so wonder- 
fully endowed — such is your prodigious assertion — that in 
every successive case your clear and articulate present 
impression and belief of something as past corresponds with 
a past mental fact. That this should happen even once is 
surely, on Phenomenistic principles, a very remarkable 
eoincidence; but you assume, as a matter of course— with- 
out so much as any attempt at proof — that this marvellous 
fact occurs some thousand times in every hour of your 
waking life. What is the true rationale of your proceeding ? 
There is but one answer which can possibly be given. You 
are acting like a reasonable man, i.e. like an Intuitionist. 
You accept your intuitive act of memory as an infallible 
Toucher for your firm conviction, that certain experiences 
have befallen you in time past which are entirely external 
to your present consciousness. 

Had space permitted, we might with advantage have 
recapitulated a much larger portion of our earlier con- 
troversies against Phenomenism; but we must proceed, 
^thout further delay, to point our moral. Mr. Stuart 
Mill complains that the opposite school alleges certain 
tenets as self-evident ; " erects them into their own abso- 
lutely sufficient vouchers and justifications ; and uses them 
for the purpose of consecrating all deep-seated prejudices.*' 
Now, a truth which is '* its own absolutely sufficient voucher 
and justification," is precisely what we call a truth of 
intuition ; and we have admitted throughout that, without 
the assumption of intuitive premisses. Theism cannot be 
argumentatively established. But, as we have now been 
arguing, Theism is not the only important doctrine so cir- 
cumstanced. On the contrary, there is absolutely no 
doctrine, existent or conceivable, which can be estabUshed 
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without the help of intnitive premisses ; nay, if men do 
not avail themselves of such premisses, their knowledge 
will be below that of the very brutes. Whatever else, 
therefore, may or may not be true, the Phenomemst*i 
position, at all events, is a suicidal absurdity. 

Of course, an Antitheist, having become an IntuitiomBti 
may most reasonably raise a further question. He may 
maintain that, whereas the intuitions alleged by him an 
genuine, those alleged by his opponents are spurious. In 
our future essays we shall have to join issue on this indict* 
ment, as regards each successive tenet, which we shall 
allege as intuitive. We may as well, however, point cat 
at once that our opponent will here have an uncommonly 
difficult part to play. " It is an undoubtedly valid intui- 
tion," he will have to say, ''which declares that the 
uniformity of nature dates back, say, six thousand years* 
It is an undoubtedly valid intuition which declares that the 
said imiformity will continue in the future for quite an 
indefinite period. It is an undoubtedly valid intuitioD 
which declares in each successive case that my feelings of 
five minutes ago were what my memory now declares them 
to have been. But it is no valid intuition which declares 
that 2 + 5 necessarily equals 8 + 4 ; or that to slander 
my neighbour is necessarily wrong." Here is surely a 
startling and paradoxical position, if ever such there were. 
Still, all this is external to our immediate theme. What 
we are now urging is this. The proposition maintained hy 
Mr. Mill and his school that there are no genuine intuitions, 
no truths external to present experience, ** which are 
their own sufficient vouchers and justifications " — this pro- 
position, at all events, is out of court. It is a proposition 
clamorously repudiated by the common sense and clear 
insight of mankind : it expresses a theory which may now 
fairly be relegated to the limbo of exploded philosophical 
absurdities. 
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It will be asked, If the characteristic tenet of Pheno- 
menism is so entirely destitute of philosophical foundation, 
how can it have happened that so many men of such 
undoubted, and in many cases most conspicuous, ability 
have prevailed on themselves to accept it? Still more, 
how is it that they have conceived so great an antipathy 
to Theism ? This question leads us to what we proposed 
at starting as the second theme to be discussed in our 
present essay. There are, no doubt, very many successful 
labourers in the field of physical science, who exhibit a 
violent antipathy to the kind of reasoning adopted for the 
establishment of Theistic doctrine, and a still more intense 
antipathy to that doctrine itself. It is our business, then, 
here to account for this antipathy. We will begin with the 
former, the antipathy exhibited by Phenomenists to Theistic 
reasoning. And we will preface our remarks by drawing 
attention to the truly marvellous results which physical 
science has achieved in these late centuries. Lord 
Macaulay has vigorously depicted this fact in a well-known 
passage, which we may as well quote : — 

The new Philosophy has lengthened life ; it has mitigated 
pain ; it has extinguished diseases ; it has increased the fertility 
of the soil ; it has given new securities to the mariner ; it has 
famished new arms to the warrior ; it has spanned great rivers 
and estuaries with bridges of form unknown to our fathers ; it 
has gpiided the thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth ; it 
has lighted up the night with the splendour of the day ; it has 
extended the range of the human vision ; it has multiplied the 
power of the human muscles ; it has accelerated motion ; it has 
annihilated distance; it has facilitated interoourse, corre- 
spondence, all friendly offices, all despatch of business ; it has 
enabled men to descend to the depths of the sea, to soar into the 
air, to penetrate securely into the noxious recesses of the earth, 
to traverse the land in cars which whirl along without horses, 
and the ocean in ships which run ten knots an hour against the 
wind. These are but a part of its fruit;*, and of its firstfruits. 
For it is a philosophy which never rests, which has never 
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attained, which is never perfect Its law is progresB. A poini 
which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be iit 
starting-point to-morrow. (" Essay on Lord Bacon.'*) 

We cannot be surprised that any one who fixes his keei 
interest and attention on studies which have issued jb 
results like these, still less one who is himself occupied m 
relevant physical investigations, should become, as it vten, 
intoxicated under such an influence. We cannot be 
surprised at his assuming, as a matter of course, that it is 
experimental methods, and no others, which can afford 
solid foundation of argument for important truth. No 
doubt, as we have been pointing out above, the whole 
cogency of a physicist's argument in each successive case 
rests in last analysis on intuitive premisses ; and without 
the assumption of such premisses, his experiments wouU 
be entirely valueless. Still, what his mind incessanilj 
dwells on are not such premisses as these ; on the contrai7» 
he entirely forgets them, or would even, on occasion, deny 
their existence. When, therefore, he hears of propositions 
the most extensive, being predominantly proved by intuitive 
assumptions — unless he is an unusually large-minded and 
dispassionate man — he is tempted to regard such a method 
of reasoning with angry contempt. His life is mainly 
occupied with such arguments as those, e.g., which estab- 
lish that diamonds are combustible, or that oil and alkali 
taken in combination produce a soap. Let us suppose, 
then, that such an argument is placed before him as 
that on which we have insisted, and which occupies so 
prominent a place in Theistic advocacy. " Whatever is 
known to me," we said, " as intrinsically and necessarily 
wrong, ifl also known to me intuitively as necessarily 
forbidden by some Superior Being, who possesses over me 
rightful juriKdiction." This proposition, if true, is mani- 
festly one of insurpassable importance ; and our scientist 
asks UH for its ground. We have, of course, nothing to 
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reply, except that mental phenomena, if studied carefully 
and with prolonged attention, show the genuineness of this 
alleged intuition. Such a method of argument is one with 
which his own studies bring him into no sort of contact ; 
and, again, it is one the validity of which is incapable of 
being tested in this world by any subsequent verification — 
such verification, e.g., as attends his researches concerning 
the combustibleness of a diamond or the composition of oil 
and alkali. For his own part, then, he could as readily 
believe, with the astrologers, that by studying the course of 
the stars one may obtain knowledge of future human 
events, as he could believe that by merely studying the 
homan mind one can acquire knowledge of a Superhuman 
Being. His reasoning is, of course, poor and shallow 
enough, but it is surely very natural in any scientist who 
has not been carefully trained in different principles, unless, 
as we have said, he is unusually large-minded and dis- 
passionate. Consequently (which is our immediate point), 
the fact that certain most brilliant and successful explorers 
of external nature deride the intuitional method as unsub- 
stantial and even childish, constitutes no kind of presump- 
tion that this method may not, nevertheless, be, as we have 
shown that it is, the only possible foundation of human 
knowledge. 

Lord Macaulay, in the article from which we have just 
quoted, unintentionally, but effectively, confirms our 
reasoning. His own sympathies with physical science have 
quite incapacitated him for appreciating any less super- 
ficially tangible course of speculation. In most manifest 
sympathy with Bacon, he points out that the English 
philosopher " did not consider Socrates' philosophy a 
happy event." He adds on his own account that Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, and the rest cultivated an ''unfruitful 
wisdom ; '* " systematically misdirected their powers ; ** 
** added nothing to the stock of knowledge ; '* gathered in 
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no other " gamers " than of " smut and stubble." As to 
the great Christian thinkers — S. Augustine, 8. Thomas, 
and the rest — he does not even condescend in this con- 
nection to hint at their existence. We suppose Lord 
Macaulay*s warmest admirers cannot read, without a blush 
of shame, various parts of the paper which we are criticizing. 
Still, our point remains untouched. If so accomplished a 
writer, and one so versed in human affairs, could — even in 
some chance moment of excitement or aberration — have 
expressed such sentiments as these, how much more easily 
credible it is that the exclusive votaries of physical science 
may be guilty of the like perverse and shallow injustice, 
towards a line of thought essentially differing from their 
own. 

Here an ingenious objection may perhaps be started, 
which shall take the shape of an argument ad honUnem. 
We cannot ourselves deny, so some opponent of ours may 
suggest, that God desires the cultivation of physical 
science. How, then, can we maintain, he may proceed to 
ask, that such cultivation tends to the overthrow of religious 
belief, and to the establishment of secularism on its ruins ? 
In reply, we heartily concede that God de'&ires the cultiva- 
tion of physical science, but we do not for a moment admit 
that the sedulous cultivation of such science has of itself 
an irreligious tendency. The evil effect which we deplore 
arises from the fact that physical science is cultivated by a 
large number of persons who have not been previously 
trained in the general elements of religious philosophy. 
Cardinal Newman's noble work on "The Idea of a Uni- 
versity ** is fruitful in dissertation on this theme. He 
descants on the grievous calamity which befalls mankind 
so far as at any given time or place the various branches of 
knowledge are exclusively pursued, each on its own special 
ground, and are thus deprived of the safeguard afforded to 
each one by combination with other portions of the scientific 
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'yelopsdia. In a wisely conducted Christian university 
he danger on which we are commenting would be entirely 
'emovedy while there would be at the same time abundant 
icope for the most diUgent investigations in the sphere of 
ihysical science. Indeed, true as it is that the pursuit of 
ihysical science urgently needs the corrective afforded by 
science metaphysical and religious, it is no less true, we 
strongly think, that metaphysical aud religious science 
derive greater advantage from the contemporaneous presence 
of physical. But this is a theme on which we have no space 
here to enlarge. 

So much on the antipathy exhibited by Phenomenists 
towards the reasoning which a Theist draws out for his 
doctrine. Still more intense, as we have said, is their 
antipathy to that doctrine itself. This antipathy is founded 
cm their own amazing notions concerning human life and 
boman conduct ; and we will therefore introduce our 
treatment of it by a short comment on those notions. I 
know intimately two persons, A and B. I have found A a 
man of spotiess integrity; remarkable for steady self- 
command ; strictiy just to all with whom he has dealings ; 
earefnlly considerate to his dependants ; discriminatingly 
ind most abundantly generous to the necessitous ; full of 
puUic spirit ; exemplary in all his domestic relations.* I 
have found B, on the contrary, cowardly and self-indulgent ; 
selfish in his family and indifferent to the public good; 
steering very near the wind on matters of common honesty 
and straightforwardness ; evincing no sense of his own 
defects, nor making any effort to correct them. If I am a 
Phenomenist, I am compelled by my principles to recognize 
00 other distinction between A and B than one entirely 
dmilar to the distinction which exists between an efficient 

* We do not speak in the text of A's love and obedience towards Almighty 
3od — which, of course, we account tlie highest crown of a virtuous life — 
we are arguing with Antithcists. 
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and a rickety locomotive. The course of condact pnrsaed 
by A cannot, in any intelligible sense, be called by me 
** higher," ** nobler," "more excellent," than that porsned 
by B. All which I can say is, that A's life is more beneficial 
to mankind than B*s ; just as an efficient locomotive is more 
beneficial to mankind than a rickety one. Then, secondly, 
even if A's condact could be called higher and nobler than 
B*s, still I could not award him any praise for it, becanse I 
hold that he has no Freewill, and that he is as simply, 
therefore, at the mercy of surrounding circumstances as is 
the locomotive with which we are comparing him. Now, 
it will throw light on the utter unnaturalness of Pheno- 
menism if we proceed to point out that no PhenomeniBt 
on earth can possibly confront A and B as concrete persons 
— can come across them in the actual affairs of life — and 
BO think of them as his principles require. He has, 
literally, no more physical power of withholding his respect 
from A, or his disrespect from B, than he has of jumping 
over a fence twenty feet high. Does he feel respect, then, 
for a serviceable locomotive ? Or does he feel disrespect for 
one which, by permitting itself to be blown up, inflicts 
fearful injury on human life ? 

One might have fancied, on first thoughts, that such a 

crucial fact as this would disabuse him of his unnatural 

and revolting tenet. But every one knows how marvellous 

is the power possessed by a theorist of withholding attention 

from individual cases which militate against his theory. 

Let UB fix our attention, then, on the theory of Phenomenists, 

and we shall cease to wonder at their detestation of Theism. 

They consider (1) that man knows not the existence of any 

life beyond the grave ; (2) that no such quality exists as 

that which Intuitionists call " virtuousness," and which 

we have treated in two preceding essays ; (3) that every 

man is as simply at the mercy of his circumstances, 

internal and external, as is a football of given composition 
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when kicked about by players in a field. As regards, 
therefore, the standard of moral value in any given act, no 
other standard is to them even possible, except only the 
tendency of that act to promote earthly enjoyment. As 
regards the reasonable motive of human actions, no other 
motive, on their view, is consistent with common sense, 
except that each man try to grasp for himself all the 
earthly enjoyment he can. As regards education, they 
mast accoimt any attempt to train some given youth by 
means of praise or blame a dishonest ^' pious fraud ; " nor 
have they any other resource, except to do their utmost 
that he be taught to find his own pleasure in what most 
promotes the earthly enjoyment of his fellow-men. The 
furtherance of earthly enjoyment in each and in all — this is 
that ethical end which alone is consistent with their theory ; 
and their whole mind is saturated with the thought of it. 
Moreover, men's earthly enjoyment is the one purpose to 
which their favourite processes of inductive science are 
directed. 

In this state of mind they turn their thoughts to Theism. 
Now, as M. OU^-Laprune points out in the treatise to 
which we shall presently draw attention, genuine Theism 
is vitally connected with certain other doctrines also. Full 
Theistic belief includes, not only belief in God's Existence, 
but also in Freewill; in the necessary character of 
Ethical Truth; and in the Soul's Immortality. The 
genuine Theist, then, regards this world mainly and 
predominantly as a place of probation. With him the 
real and true interests of life are almost entirely concen- 
trated on that which follows after death ; the present brief 
period of existence having in his eyes little other value 
except as regards its bearing on the life to come. On the 
other hand, he accounts that bearing so close that no 
words can exaggerate {he intimacy of its connection ; and 
Freewill, as he views the matter, is granted by God to 
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men in order that, by patient continuance of well-doing, they 
may avoid future woe and reap future reward. Now, 
we do not, of course, mean that the great mass of Theists 
act with steady consistency on this doctrine : of enormous 
numbers, one does not see how it can be said that they act 
on it at all. StiU, the four Theistic doctrines which we 
mentioned above, when taken together, mean what we 
have just said, or they mean nothing whatever. It is not 
merely the Catholic who regards them as having this fall 
significance; though, of course, we are most ready to 
admit, or rather most earnest to maintain, that nowhere 
else is genuine Theism so purely exhibited as within the 
Catholic Church. But, as one instance out of a thousand, 
take, e.g., the Be v. Dr. Martineau, a preacher, who is, alas! 
very widely indeed removed from Catholic Dogma. His 
truly admirable volumes called "Hours of Thought" 
inculcate a standard of human action not one whit below 
what we have just set forth. 

Now, the more extreme and fanatical of the Pheno- 
menistic Antitheists protest with excitement, and with a 
kind of fury, in the name of " suflfering humanity," against 
such a view as this. " This life," they say, " is the only 
term of existence which we have any reason whatever to 
expect. And is this brief period of man's enjoyment to be 
poisoned and changed into a time of self-torture by the 
fantastical dream of an imaginary hereafter ? * Humanity 

♦ We must not be understood to admit for a moment what Antitheists 
bore imply — to admit for a moment that religiousness is ordinarily adverse 
to earthly happiness. No doubt there is many an irreligious man far happier 
than many a pious man ; so great is the power of temperament, and, again, 
of external circurnstunces. But we ure confident that, in all ordinary cases, 
the same man. under tlie same external euvironment, is happier in proportion 
as he is more pious. At tbe same time, we admit that there are certain 
saintly souls whom Gml visits on earth with exceptional tribulation in orfei 
that their probation may be nobler and their future crown brighter. 

On the other hand, let it be remembered ha\? keen an anguish is inflicted 
on many minds by the notion that man has no knowle<lge of a life beyond 
the grave. 
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forbid! Let ns eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 
Those who promote snob theories concerning the obligation 
of present obedience to a Deity and the ever -impending 
peril of fatnre woe, are simply odious conspirators against 
the happiness of mankind/' 

In truth there are a certain number of violent thinkers 
who cleave to the " great cause " of man's eartbly enjoy- 
ment with a fanaticism as heated and blind as any class of 
teligionists ever exhibited towards tbe specialties of their 
Beei Of such men it is hardly to be expected, without a 
kmd of miracle, that the most cogent adverse reasoning 
imaginable shall produce on them its due effect. Still, it 
ii by no means all Antitheists who are so inaccessible to 
ugament: on the contrary, many are fully convinced, 
indeed, of their own tenets, but without being so simply 
mtolerant and contemptuous towards opponents. Then 
ihere are, perhaps, not a few who, while they are strongly 
impressed with the force of Antitheistic reasoning and find 
great difficulty in reconciling reUgion with their scientific 
convictions, shrink, nevertheless, from definitively taking 
their place in the irreligious camp, owing' to their dread of 
the tremendous moral and social evils which would result 
from rejection of God.* Lastly, there are many who have 
erer been Theists and earnestly desire so to remain, who, 
nevertheless, for the sake of their own future security, 
Irish to understand how the prevalent Antitheistic argu- 
ments can be met. Here, then, is a rough classification of 
those thinkers to whom our course of reasoning in future 
essays will be directly addressed. 

* So a writer — manifestly himself an unbelieyer — in the PcUl Mall Gazette 
of Sept. 21, 1881. He says, *' Faith in the 8U|)omatiiruI htuj a wonderful 
power of adapting itself to scientifically established facts. Already tbe 
hentations and admissions of tliose who have pushed scientific conclusions to 
the falleet, and the speculations of other men of science about the * Unseen 
UniferBe,' might convince the most timid that the world has not seen the 
ImI of xeUgicm.** 
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Of coarse, at this time of day we do not profess to have 
unearthed any novel arguments in defence of Theism : such 
a profession would be absurd enough. But there is s 
philosophical work of extreme importance which urgently 
needs being done. It is urgently needful that the recog- 
nized Theistic arguments be exhibited in such a shape, that 
their indubitable cogency shall be capable of being made 
immediately manifest to the particular thinkers whom we 
have in view. And, again, it is hardly less necessary thst 
a philosophical method be brought before their attention, 
which, on one hand, shall commend itself to them as 
plainly reasonable ; while, on the other hand, it may 
afford them the greatest attainable protection against their 
own reckless impetuosity. Such, and no less, is the task 
which we are venturing to undertake. We cannot hope, 
indeed, that we shall even approximately ''rise to the 
height of our great argument : " on the contrary, no one 
feels more keenly than ourselves the incompleteness and 
manifold imperfection of what we do. But we hope, never* 
thelesB, that we shall be able to submit suggestions of real 
importance, whic^ more competent artificers may substan- 
tially accept and more successfully develop. 

And there is another cognate task which naturally falls 
within the same scope. It would be a most serious mistake 
to suppose that the atheistic cm-rent of the day flows only 
among men of cultivated and scientific minds: though, 
even were this so, the calamity would hardly be less in 
regard to the future prospects of man. But, in truth, the 
uneducated class is already, to no very small extent, more 
or less imbued with the poison. On this head we will give 
a short extract or two from a very powerful article which 
appeared in the Month as far back as September, 1874 : — 

The spread of infidelity [says the writer] among a large 
part of the generation now entering, or having entered, upon 
the full enjoyment and use of life, has reached the line at which 
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eren morality beoomeB a eentiment rather than a law; oon- 
MJenoe a phenomenon, rather than the voioe of Ood sitting in 
judgment; Free Will and responsibility an imagination; the 
vniTerse a phyaieal system, self-evoked and self-regulated ; the 
•oal of man a mechanism ; the future of man a blank ; sin, 
crigiiial and actual, a fiction; the Atonement an impossible 
■tpenUtion* • • • 

The advance of infidelity among the lower classes in our 
towns, the extreme activity with which the poison is spread in 
Ixx^ks, cheap newspapers, by lectures and the like, and the 
ttetsores by which this activity should be met on the side of 
lU who are for religion and for Ood, should be subjects of 
wmest thought and meditation. 

The writer proceeds with more to the same effect, on the 
growing prevalence of irreligious tenets among the nn- 
edncated class. Now, of course, our argument will not 
king ns into contact with considerations of a practical and 
quasi-political hind, however deeply important, such, e.g.^ 
lathe organization of good educational schemes. But we 
do hope to speak in due course on relevant questions, 
vithin what may be called the internal and personal sphere ; 
10 far, at least, as they concern the verities of Natural 
Beligion. I come across some uncultured person whom I 
find profoundly imbued with the fashionable infidelity. 
yihaX conrse of thought and action can I recommend to 
bim, which, on one hand, he will see to be reasonable, and 
' in some sense obligatory ; while, on the other hand, it will 
supply him with vaUd grounds for accepting Beligious 
Truth ? This question has a close relation with the general 
line of argument which we propose to ourselves ; and we 
most not fail to bear it carefully in mind. 

We do not happen to know any other living writer who 
can so serviceably assist us in our anxious enterprise as 
M, OUe-Laprune.* He is a thinker, deeply penetrated with 

• '^De la Oertitiide Morale," par L^n Oll^-Lapnine. Paris : Eug^e 
Belin. 1880. 
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Catholic Truth; he has made philosophy, bot^ anoient 
and modem, his special study; he has carefully, diB- 
criminatingly, and appreciatively examined the varioofl 
phases of Antitheism ; he never once transgresses the laws 
of courtesy and self-restraint ; and, above all, he writes 
consistently in that tone of earnest piety which alone befito 
his most sacred theme. We do not, however, profess here 
either to follow his order of arrangement or to analyie 
the general course of his work. Our space will not permit 
this. We must pursue our own independent line of 
thought, and content ourselves with such extracts from 
M. Laprune as shall serve to illustrate it. We should add, 
however, that our own line of thought has been in many 
respects much influenced by his. 

We begin with expressly commemorating oixe important 
work which he has done, to which, indeed, we have already 
referred. We mentioned four cognate doctrines, as jointly 
constituting the Greed of a genuine Theist. They are (1) 
the necessary character of Ethical Truth; (2) Freewill; 
(8) the Existence of God ; (4) a Future Life of Beward or 
Punishment. M. Laprune, as far as we know, has been 
the first philosopher distinctly to insist on the fact that 
these four doctrines have the closest philosophical union ; 
that in practice, under the circumstances of the present 
day, they stand or fall together ; that the proof of each one 
adds indefinite force to the proof of all the rest. On the 
other hand, he still more emphatically urges (we are 
convinced, with great truth) that these four doctrines stand 
out in characteristic separation, as regards their rational 
treatment, from any other subject of investigation what- 
ever.* He calls the complex of these four doctrines by the 
name " Moral Doctrine ; " but, for reasons which will 

* The exact meaning of this statement wiU presently appear. It does 
not ever so distantly imply that these doetrines are proved with less absolate 
certainty than others. 
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appear in doe conrsey we prefer the name ^'Beligious 
Doetrine." The term "Religious Doctrine," then, for the 
poipoBea of onr present argument, we use as precisely 
agnifying the complex of the four doctrines above men- 
turned; for we are prescinding entirely from Revelation 
and from the supernatural order. By the term " Theism " 
we designate that particular and central doctrine of the 
Irar — Qod's Existence. But we shall not preclude our- 
fahee from continuing to use the term '' genuine Theism," 
aa expressing the whole body of " Religious Doctrine." 

Before we enter on any argument, it will greatly conduce 
to clearness if we explain in one or two details the con- 
dosions which we are in due course to advocate. And, 
fasOj, we shall maintain, with M. Laprune and the general 
body of Christian philosophers, that the whole assemblage 
of " Religious Doctrine " admits of absolutely conclusive 
scientific establishment. We mean this — An explicit train 
of argument admits of being exhibited, resting on given 
troths of intuition and on given experienced facts as on its 
primary premisses. And in regard specially to these 
" truths of intuition," a course of psychological investiga- 
tion is producible, which proves with certainty that they 
are really what they claim to be. Such train of argument, 
we add, is sufficient entirely to convince any reasonable 
and intellectually competent person — however adverse his 
original prepossessions — who shall choose to fix his mind 
on ity to study it with patient candour and with a sustained 
straggle of attention. Indeed, if this were not so, the 
profession of philosophical argument would be unmeaning. 
How far, indeed, it is probable that existent Antitheists 
will in fact exercise this patient candour and sustained 
struggle of attention — here is a different inquiry altogether, 
but one on which we shall in due course have something 
to add. 

But we shall not be misunderstood, then, as in any way 
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disparaging the absolute conclusiveness of the philosophical 
argument, when we proceed to say that, according to (rod's 
merciful design, argument was not to have constituted any 
part of the original ground on which reUgious belief 
reposes.* Our readers must remember that we are not at 
this moment professing to reason, but merely to exhibit 
certain conclusions for which in due course we shall gwe 
our reasons. And what we hold on the present subject is 
this — ^Whenever men are obliged to depend on argument for 
their religious belief, this can only be because, whether or 
no through their own fault, they have failed to embrace 
and appropriate those more solid and penetrating proofs of 
Beligious doctrine which God has offered in an implicit 
shape to mankind in general. This truth is so vitally 
important in its whole bearing on the Theistic controversy, 
that we must not fail to place before our readers in con- 
nection with it a most pregnant and beautiful passage of 
F. Eleutgen's. The passage is very long, but we are confident 
that no reader will find it tedious. We will but premise 
two brief remarks. Firstly, F. Kleutgen, is directly 
speaking of Theism proper ; but his view of things will 
evidently apply no less to the whole of what we have called 
*' ReUgious Doctrine." Secondly, the author implies 
throughout that there can be no invincible ignorance 
of God.t On this matter, however, we wish carefully to 
abstain from all expression of opinion, until we reach that 
part of our course in which it will be expressly and fully 
treated. 

* Reasoning may be " explicit " or '* implicit.*' It is explicit reasoning 
which we call ** argument." This is, we think, the common usage ; certainly 
it is Cardinal Newman's. 

t The Editor thinks it right to mention in this connection that the author 
did not latterly hold with any confidence that circumstances might not exist 
under which ignorance of God would be invincible. He had at one time con- 
sidered the theological authority against such a possibility so strong ns to be 
conclusive. But more extensivo reading led him to hold the more lenient 
opinion to which, as a matter of private judgment, he had ever inclined. — Eix 
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These, then, are F. Eleutgen's words : — 

In many places Scriptiire declares, in the most express 
BMUiner, that even for those to whom God has not manifested 
Wiinaftif by His Piophets or by His Son, there exists a revelation 
of Qod in His works, and even within the mind of men, whereby 
{hey can without any difficulty cognize God, their Creator and 
HakeTt as well as His sovereign law. It is not necessary to 
point oat that Scripture does not in this speak of any [sup- 
pQsable] first cause, but of the Living and True God, Who has 
created heaven and earth, and inscribed His law in the heart 
of man; and that, consequently, it speaks also of the moral 
order. Now, it says in the same passages that men who do not 
thus oogDi2se their God are without excuse; that they are 
insensate ; that they deserve God's wrath and all His chastise- 
ments. It necessarily follows, then, that this manifestation of 
God by His works is such, that man cannot fail by this means 
to cognize Qod with certitude, unless he commit a grave fault. 

Assuredly this does not mean that it is philosophical 
researches, continued laboriously through obstacles and doubts, 
which can alone lead to knowledge of God. Very few men, in 
hctf are capable of these laborious researches : whereas Scripture 
•peaks of all the heathens in general; and in the Book of 
Wisdom it is said expressly (xiii. 1), ** All men are vanity who 
do not possess the knowledge of God.** The sacred writer even 
adds that this knowledge, to which he gives the name of 
** sight " to express its clearness and certitude ['' cognoscibiliter 
potent Creator horum videri," v. 5], can be obtained with as 
much ease (and even more) as knowledge of this world ; which 
certainly does not fail any one capable of the least reflection. 
[''Si tantum potuerunt scire ut possent sdstimare sseculum, 
quomodo hujus Dominum non facilius invenerunt," v. 9]. . . . 
It is easier, therefore, to know God, the Governor of the w»)rld, 
than to know enough of nature to admire its power and its 
beauty. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that there is a knowledge 
of Qod different from philosophical knowledge ; a knowledge 
so easy to acquire and so certain, that ignorance and doubt on 
that head cannot be explained, except either by culpable 
carelessness or proud obstinacy. Such is also . . . the common 
doctrine of the Holy Fathers : they distinguish that knowledge 
of God which is obtained by philosophical research, from that 
which springs up spontaneously in every man at the very sight 
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v>f ^^»witK>ii. This latter kind of knowledge is called by them 
'*% witness of Himself," which God gave to the soul at its 
^HP^tio^ ; *' an endowment of nature ; " '' an infused knowledge,** 
iaW^ut in every man without preliminary instruction; ft | 
kui>wledge which springs up in some sense of itself, in prc^- r 
P<>rtiou as reason is developed ; and which cannot fail, except ' 
in a man either deprived of the use of reason or else given up , 
to vices which have corrupted his nature. And when thA ': 
Fathers of the Church declare unanimously on this head that : 
this knowledge is really found and established in all men, the ' 
importance of their testimony is better understood by remem- ' 
bering that they lived in the midst of heathen populations. 

God has implanted in our reasonable nature everything 
which is necessary, that we may know Him, and know Him 
with facility. Now, He does not, after creation, withdraw 
Himself from creatures, but always remains neai* them ; co- 
operating with them, exciting them to act, supporting and 
directing eajc^x one to its end conformably to its nature. If this 
is true of all creatures, how could this concurrence be refused to 
the most noble of all creatures, to those whom God has created 
for the very purpose of their knowing and loving Him ? Man, 
indeed, does not ariive at his end, except by using the powers 
which God has given him ; but the author of those gifts lends 
to man His concurrence, in order that he may make due use of 
them. Since that moral and religious life for which man was 
created is founded on a knowledge of the truths whereof we 
speak, God watches over man, in order that reason, as it is 
developed, may come to know them with facility and certainty. 
Ol^erve, the question here is not of supernatural grace, but is 
[of the natural order]. . . . 

What would not be the misery of man [if there were no 
voi^kiumble certainty without philosophical argument]? It is 
vH^ay U» kiliow those [ordinary] men who are capable of any 
voU^otion at all, that their knowledge of the truth is not 
nvviwutitio ; that they do not deduce it [reflectively and explicitly] 
lV\^m ihu tlvHt principles of thought ; and, consequently, they 
^H^uuv^t dv^loud it against the attacks of scepticism. If, then, as 
livuvu )u w^ vHUue to know that our knowledge is not scientific, 
(Uo v^uvviotiou i»f its truth were at once shaken — what, on that 
hu^»^K»Aitiv»u, would bo the lot of man? ... 

'l*K^ fwt in, indood, not so: that consciousness which every 
v»iu' vH^u iutva^^x^gttto within himself attests its denial ; and at 
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•veiy period the voioe of mankind has oonfirmed that denial. 
As aooQ as we aniye at the use of reason, the yoioe of consoionoe 
iraikes within ns ; whether we ohoose or no, we must oognizo the 
iKitinfrtiiTn betwejao good and evil. [Again] just as it is 
ahnlntely impovible for us to donbt our own existenoe [in like 
], we axe absolutely oompelled to regard as real the 
world ; [to hold] that, further, there exists a Supreme 
Attthor of OUT being and of all other things ; and that through 
ffim there is a certain moral order. These also are truths 
iriiioh we oannot refuse to admit. No doubt we can do violence 
to onrselvea in order to produce in ourselves the contrary 
pewnasion, just as we may use efforts to regard the moral 
eoneoienoe itself as an illusion. But these efforts never succeed, 
or, at least, never suooeed perfectly; and we feel ourselves 
even under an obligation of condemning the very attempt as 
immoraL The mind of man, in fact, is under the influence of 
truth, which has dominion over it, and which gives [man] 
oartainty, even against his own wish. Truth manifests itself 
to oar intelligence, and engenders therein the knowledge of its 
xeality, even before we [explicitly] know what that truth is. 
Still, truth [I say] reigns over man and revealH itself to him — 
however great may be his resistance — as a sacred and sovereign 
anthority, which commands him and summons him before its 
tribunal ; and [standing] before that tribunal he is obliged to 
admit the immorality of even attempting to doubt. Just as lie 
is bound to condemn the madness, I will not Bay of doubting, 
but of trying to doubt, the reality of the external wurLl, so he 
is obliged to regard as an impiety [all] doubt of God*K Exiutcnco 
and Providence. . . . 

Nor can it be here objected that conscience, in the proper 
sense of the word, moral conscience, gives no certainty so long 
as its existence within us and its pronouncements are purely 
spontaneous. Of the conscience, more than of anything else, it 
may be said that it reveals to us its own truth ; that it compels 
us to acknowledge an absolute good and a sovereign rule over 
our wills and actions, even though we know not its innermost 
nature, not only as really existing, but as an august and sacred 
power which is [in authority] over us. Whatever efforts man 
may make to overthrow and destroy his own intimate persuasion 
on the truthfulness of conscience, he will never succeed in 
doing so. Even though he seeks by every possible means to 
persuade himself that nothing obliges him to regard it as 
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truthful, nevertheleBS he ^ill always feel himself oompelled to 
acknowledge its authority and even to condemn his own lesist- 
anoe to it. 

It is true, indeed, that 'though conscience yery often speab 
against a man's inclinations [so loudly] as to confound, hy ite 
manifestation of its own truthfulness, all pride and all the 
sophistical dreams by which he might wish to stifle it, — still it 
does not always so speak and raise its yoice, as to take from man 
the power of turning from it and refusing to listen. If he 
enters into himself and chooses to observe what passes within 
him, he will obtain that reflexive knowledge which, as we have 
said above, is required for actual certainty ; he will know that 
he cannot prevent himself from acknowledging the truth of 
what the voice of conscience dictates. But it is in his power — ^if 
not always, at least often — to abstain from entering into himself 
and lending his ear to that voice. He has [often] the power of 
not hearing it, or of giving it so little attention that he with- 
draws himself from that influence which would make him 
certain. It is in this manner that, for a certain time at least, 
notwithstanding the habitual certainty* which nature gives 
him, he may remain undecided on the truthfulness of conscience, 
supposing that he has not yet acknowledged that truthfulness 
by philosophical reflection, or, again, that he does not seek to 
know it. But, even though we were not able to demonstrate 
by the intimate experience of every man that the doubt whereof 
we speak is contrary to the principles of morality, we ought, 
nevertheless, to be persuaded of that truth by the judgment 
of all mankind. Among civilized nations, in every time, the 
necessity of philoBophical studies have been admitted, and those 
have been held in high esteem who devoted themselves thereto 
and who were regarded as sages. Nevertheless, though the 
nations, it is true, accepted at the hands of philosophers the 
solution of many questions, they have never ascribed to these 
men a decisive judgment on all truth without exception. As to 
those first truths on which all our convictions rest, humanity 
bears within itself the consciousness, or intimate persuasion, of 
knowing them with certainty. Philosophers may make these 
truths the subject of their speculations, but they are not allowed 
the right of pronouncing a definite judgment on these truths ; 
and if their researches lead them to deny or doubt them, those 

* By " habitual certainty," as he has explained just before, F. Kleutgen 
means to express the proximate power of actual certainty. 
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▼ery penonB who wotild otherwise bo the dificiples of these 
pliilo0oph0n» rise up against them as judges and condemn them. 
Was there ever a nation which did not regard it as madness to 
doabt an external world? A nation which did not hold in 
horror a man so perverted as to acknowledge no truth superior 
to the flenaeSy and reject all distinction between virtue and vice ? 
Has not Atheism among all nations been accounted a crime ? 
And, by the fiEtct of seeing culpability in the denial of these 
truths, does not the world decli^ that they cannot possibly be 
unknown to men of goodwill ? ('* Philoeophie Scolastique,*' nn. 
226-232.) 

F. Eleutgen, then, holds (1) that uncultured persons 
have full means of knowing with absolute certainty God's 
Existence ; and (2) that God, by His Providence, watches 
over individuals one by one, impressing on their mind in 
doe opportunity those implicit apprehensions and inferences 
which reasonably generate such certain knowledge. The 
same is Cardinal Franzelin's teaching ("De Deo," pp. 
98-97). And it is this, add the same two great writers, 
which the Fathers mean when they unanimously assert 
that the knowledge of God is ** divinely infused " into the 
human intellect.* And, for our part, we follow the late F. 
Dalgaims, in holding (see one of his Contemporary Review 
articles) that those proofs of God's Existence which are 
pressed by Him on man's attention in an implicit shape, 
are more subtle and profound, more penetrating, satisfying, 
and invigorating even than, those which philosophical 
investigation brings to light. 

In what follows our remarks are still primarily, but by 
no means exclusively, directed to Theism proper. Thinkers 
of every class will, we suppose, be ready to admit that, in 
all eases which need to be considered, belief in God's 

* Cardinal Franzelin says that the knowledge of God is ** common to all 
who haye not quenched the light of reason " (p. 93) ; to all except those in 
whom *' human nature is depraved " (p. 100). We do not, however, our- 
■elvea tee how it necettarily follows, because some given person possesses the 
proximate power of cognizing God with certainty, that he sins gravely by 
not etereiting that power. 
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Existence is accompanied by belief in the other three 
religious doctrines which we have named above. We 
proceed, then, to ask, of what kind are those proofs of 
Theism which are so salutarily impressed by God in an 
implicit shape on the human intellect ? For our own part, 
we earnestly follow Cardinal Newman and P. Eleutgen, in 
assigning by far the principal place to those founded on 
man's moral nature and moral action. M. Laprune does 
the same. Nowhere have we happened to see so admirable 
an exposition as he has given, of that moral and educational 
training which implants a far deeper and more permanent 
conviction of Religious Doctrine than does any other 
possible method. We will give a quotation or two out of 
many which we should like to exhibit ; only, in accordance 
with a previous remark, where M. Laprune uses the word 
''moral" we substitute ''religious,*' and the italics are 
ours, not his :— 

The transmission of [religious] truths cannot bo effdoted at 
one stroke, by pure reasoning, coldly. They are communicated 
to the child by education ; and if a man, entirely persuaded of 
their truth, wishes to imbue others with them, he must, in his 
turn, have recourse to persuasion. . . . 

[In the matter of instruction] the child acquires the specula- 
tive knowledge which he needs by a series of lessons fitted to his 
intelligence. . . . Nothing of the kind takes place in edttcation. 
This is a work of every moment^ ... it is the formation of the 
soul, a cultivation of the human being. . . . Nothing can be 
more various than its methods, or more elastic than its character : 
it accommodates itself to each need, to each circumstance ; it 
adjusts itself to the thousand exigencies of man's living nature, 
and puts to its own use the thousand resources of that nature. 
Its work is to excite, direct, develop the conscience and the 
reason ; and preserve the moral atmosphere which is adapted to foster 
them. In this labour — so incessant, delicate, difficult — its great 
art is to obtain active co-operation from its recipient. Its purpose 
is, not to act for him, but to teach him to act for himself So 
we support and direct the infant, when we are teaching him to 
walk. . . . [Religious] education is an initiation ; it advances 
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by degrees, end eddieeeee iteelf to the botiI all round. ... It 
lelxmn to meke [reUgions] truths grow into the very substance 
of the human being; to become the soul of his soul, and the life 
of Us life (pp. 878-^80). 

Presently (p. 885) he quotes similar language from that 
illiistrioiiB philosopher, Maine de Biran. 

It is necessary [for the securest and most certainly por- 
manent conyiotion], that [religious] truths incorporate them- 
salves in ns and unintermittently penetrate us. There is a slow 
penetration of every day — an intro-susception of that truth 
which should be our guide throughout life — which effects that 
SQoh truths become to our soul what sunlight is to our oyes, 
which enlightens us without our seeking it. 

" As we have already explained, we are not, indeed, here 
professing to argue; but we are professing to exhibit what 
we propose in due course to maintain by argument. We 
shall be asked, then, what we hold concerning the reason- 
ableness of those religious convictions, which will be 
engendered by such a course of practical training as M. 
Lapnme supposes ? As to their intensity and rootedness, 
there can be no second opinion: but how as to their 
reasonableness ? On the one hand, we do not at all profess 
that an Antitheist will find reasonable ground for aban- 
doning his error by merely contemplating that firmness of 
religious conviction which is generated in others by religious 
training. But, on the other hand, we shall maintain that, 
in the individual recipient of such training, the conviction 
thus acquired rests on entirely sufficient and conclusive 
grounds of reason. We should be inclined even to go 
farther, and to say that the Theism of those who lead 
consistently pious lives rests on firmer grounds of reason 
than does the Theism of any others whomsoever. We 
should add, indeed, that religious education may most 
possibly be very far less thorough-going and pervasive than 
that described by M. Laprune, and may yet be abundantly 
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sufficient to generate reasonable certitude of Religious 
Truth. 

It is this ethical argument, then, in favour of Theism, 
on which we lay our greatest stress. We hope in the next 
essay of our series to exhibit it scientifically, and to meet 
successively the various objections against it which Anti- 
theists will adduce. But there are other very powerful 
reasons also, which admit of being implicitly pressed by 
Almighty God on the human intellect as proof of His 
Existence. For instance, the principle of causation (see 
our essay thereon). This principle is deeply rooted in 
the minds of all adults : they have not so much as the 
power of gazing on this invisible world without cognizing 
that it must have some Self-Existent Being as its Author.* 
Further, the argument from design — the " teleological '* 
argument, as it is now called — ^is one which appeals with 
extreme force to the uneducated; and we may add that 
recent scientific investigations have, we believe, strengthened 
rather than weakened its force. So also the analogous 
argument derived from the order of the universe. Then, 
again, there are various truths which are irresistibly borne 
in on the mind by contemplation of beauty. This may be 
called, perhaps, the ** aesthetic " argument. Many minds, 
even otherwise uncultured, vaguely, but keenly, discern 
most precious realities through the veil of external beauty. 

There are other arguments for Theism which we have 
not included in this catalogue, as they are not within the 
reach of uncultured men. Such is the general consent of 
mankind. Such, again, is the argument on which S. 
Augustine so repeatedly insists, and to which we are 
ourselves disposed to give a place only short of the highest. 
We refer to that founded on the demonstrated existence of 

* No doubt — in tbia, as in bo many otber oases— unoandid persons, wbo 
cannot prevent tbemselves from ** cognizing " tbis or tbat trutb, may prevent 
tbemselves from ** recognizing " it 
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Neeessaiy Tnith. If there be Necessary Truth, there must 
be a Neoesaary Being, on Whom such Truth is founded. 

So machy then, on those proofs of God's Existence, 
eaneoming which it is most intelligible to affirm, with 
F. Elentgen, that He conveys them to the apprehension of 
the most tmculiared men, and thereby gives such men full 
power of knowing Him. The controversialist, however, we 
need hardly say, is concerned with these proofs not in their 
implieit but in their explicit shape, as capable of being 
brought directly before the. attention of Antitheistic philo- 
aophenu This will be our business in our future successive 
essays ; but we had better at this point remind our readers 
what is onr exact argumentative position. That which we 
have oalled '^Beligious Truth" consists of four doctrines : — 
(1) The necessary character of Ethical Truth ; (2) Man's 
Freewill ; (8) God's Existence ; (4) the Soul's Immortality. 
The two first of these are required as premisses for the 
third; and they have received at our hands, we trust, 
flufGicient treatment in the preceding portion of our course. 
The central one of all, we need hardly say, is God's Exist- 
ence, on the argument for which we are to enter in our 
proximate essays. The argument for the Soul's Immortality 
requires for its efficacy the assumption of God's Existence, 
and, therefore, stands logically last in our list. 

Meanwhile, what remains of our present essay shall be 
occupied with one particular thesis, applicable to these 
religious doctrines as a whole. On this, again, M. Laprune 
gives us very valuable assistance. But we will begin with 
a few.conmients of our own, calculated, we hope, to throw 
light on the position which he assumes. 

And, first, as to the word ''certitude," which is included 
in his title, and its correspondent term '* certainty." If I 
am "certain" of some truth, it possesses "certainty" in 
regard to me, and I possess "certitude" in regard to it. 
Now, let our Catholic readers carefully observe that in what 
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we shall here farther say concerning '' certainty" or 
** certitude," we shall entirely ignore " supernatural " 
certitude ; we shall speak as though God had given men 
no revelation, nor raised them to the supernatural order. 
We entreat our Catholic readers to bear this in mind once 
for all, as otherwise they will grievously misapprehend what 
we are going to say. So much, then, being understood, we 
thus proceed. I possess " certitude " of some given truth 
always and only when I cognize grounds for its acceptance, 
which I recognize to be absolutely incompatible with its 
falsehood; and when, consequently — ^in recognized con- 
formity with reason — ^I yield to it absolute assent. What 
do we here mean by '^ absolute " assent ? We mean that 
special firmness of assent which is entirely incompatible 
with the co-existence of doubt.* We should say, neverthe- 
less, that there are varying degrees of certitude; though 
this circumstance is not required by our argument, and we, 
therefore, omit its treatment. Then, there is another fact, 
also, which we do not forget, though we need not treat it 
on the present occasion. We refer to the fact that there 
exists in many minds very frequently what may be called 
" spurious " certitude ; or, in other words, that they very 
often yield " absolute " assent to some proposition, when 
they are cognizant of no grounds whatever which in reason 
can warrant such assent. 

Many authors write as though the word "certitude" 
had different meanings, accordingly as one speaks of 
"metaphysical," "physical," or "moral" certitude re- 

* Certitude, it will be seen, is as entirely within the reach of a mstio as 
of a philosopher. I, being a rustic, am absolutely certain that A B has for 
some time past been my bitter enemy. I cognize a long series of facts, which, 
taken collectively, I recognize to be incompatible with the supposition of his 
not having been my bitter enemy. Make the grotesque hypothesis, that I 
suddenly become a philosopher. My grounds of certitude do not on that 
account become stronger, but I acquire a power which I did not possess 
before — of enumerating a sufficient number of those facts, and reflecting on 
the reasonableness of that certitude. 
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To OS, on the contrary, it seems, in accordance 
vith the reasoning of F. Pahnieri, S.J., that the word 
** eertitude " has precisely the same meaning in all three 
r eases. Yet there is a very important sense in which we 
may prefix different adjectives to the word — ^viz. in order 
to express the object-matter on which certitude has been 
attained. As a metaphysician, I am certain that every 
event necessarily has a cause. As a physicist, I am certain 
that all diamonds are naturally combustible. It is a very 
eonyenient expression to say that I am ** metaphysically " 
certain of the former truth, and ** physically " of the latter. 
Why is this a convenient expression ? Because my reason- 
able method of arriving at certitude in things metaphysical 
k so different from my reasonable method of arriving at 
certitude in things physical. I arrive at certitude in things 
physical by pursuing such experiments as those indicated 
in works on Inductive Logic. But I arrive at certitude in 
things metaphysical by carefully assuring myself that this 
or that mental phenomenon is my mind*s authentic utter- 
ance of objective truth ; by wanly and cautiously carrying 
forward that truth to its legitimate consequences ; and by 
other such appropriate methods. No two processes can be 
much more unlike than the two we have named ; but I am 
" certain " of a metaphysical truth in the very same sense 
in which I am ** certain " of a physical. In either case I 
cognize grounds for the acceptance of such truth, which 
I recognize as absolutely incompatible with the supposition 
of its falsehood. 

We now take a further step. In the very same sense in 
which we speak of ''metaphysical" and ''physical" 
certitude respectively, we may properly enumerate other 
certitudes also: we may speak of "historical" certitude, 
e.g., or "aBsthetic" certitude. Those methods whereby I 
arrive at certitude in matters historical are very largely 
different from those whereby I arrive at certitude in matters 
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metaphysical or physical; and those methods whereby I 
arrive at certitude in matters of taste and beauty are 
entirely different from any of the other three.* It is in 
this sense that M. Laprune may most suitably speak of 
" religious " certitude : because he holds — and we heartily 
agree with him — that the method whereby I arrive at 
certitude on religious doctrines has special characteristics 
of its own ; characteristics which it is important that the 
philosopher shall carefully study. 

Here we can at last give our reason for preferring the 
terms ** Religious Truth/' "religious certitude," to M. 
Laprune's terms, ** Moral Truth," " moral certitude." The 
term '' moral certitude " is so indissolubly associated, both 
in Catholic and non-Catholic theology and philosophy, with 
a totally different sense, that serious confusion, we think, 
would inevitably arise from M. Laprune's terminology. 

So much on this purely verbal question, and we proceed 
with the course of our argument. What, then, are the 
special characteristics of that process whereby men reason- 
ably arrive at certitude in the matter of Religious Truth ? 
By far the most special characteristic of that process, we 
need hardly say, is one on which we have already insisted, 
viz. that by the constant practice of virtue and piety a 
deeper certitude is possessed of Religious Truth than is 
obtainable by any philosophical investigation whatsoever. 
So far M. Laprune and ourselves are entirely at one, and it 
is difficult to exaggerate the importance of what he and we 
thus hold in common. 

But, further, M. Laprune lays down as one chief charac- 
teristic of religious certitude, that it is acquired by eliciting 
acts of "natural faith." Here we venture to differ from 
him, with some confidence, on the expediency of this expres- 
sion, though we believe, as we shall presently point out, 

* There it such a thing aasuredly as aBsthetic oertitiide. It is certain to 
me, e,g,, that Offenbach's mnsio is len profound than Beethoyen's, etc 
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tbat we are in fall accordance with the substance of what 
he intends to say. The recognized Catholic use of the word 
"fiuth " is most definite and intelligible. If I accept some 
pzDposition on human testimony, I thereby elicit an act of 
"human faith/' If I accept some proposition on God's 
testimony, I thereby elicit an act of '' divine faith." But 
if I accept some proposition on any other ground whatso- 
ever, I do not thereby ehcit any act of faith at all. We 
think that Sir W. Hamilton and other non-Catholic Theists 
haYe introduced a very unfortunate confusion by their 
vague use of the word ''faith/' and we think that the 
interests of true philosophy will be far better promoted by 
confining that word to its strict Catholic sense.* 

One principal proposition which M. Laprune intends 
to express, when he says that men acquire certitude of 
Religious Truth by means of natural faith, is especially 
worthy of attention. In fact, it is the thesis to which we 
have above referred, as the proposed theme of our con- 
cluding remarks. Even where philosophically competent 
men are investigating Beligious Truth by explicit argu- 
mentative methods, its acceptance, nevertheless, on the 
part of those who have hitherto repudiated it, will be due 
far more to active and conscientious exercise of the will^ 
than to subtlety, vigour, perspicacity of the intellect. For 
our own part, we heartily subscribe to this proposition. 
What we have just mentioned is an especially distinctive 
characteristic of religious certitude, as compared with all 
other certitudes of the natural order. 

And, first, we submit with much confidence, that — not 
on religious matters alone, but on all objects of human 
thought — ^the will's office, in the generation of legitimate 
certitude, is far more prominent than is often thought. 

* We do not forget Ripalda and his fide$ kU4 dieta. His was no mere 
qiMttioD of words, but a very important questioD of doctrine. Its cjnsidera- 
I lioipeTer, would be entirely external to our present theme. 

TOUU. L 
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Such a view as the following, e.g., is maintained by several 
philosophers. "I am free/* they say, "to use, or not to 
use, due diligence in collecting premisses, and in exhibiting 
to myself their due force ; but there my power ceases." ' 
These philosophers speak, no doubt, exclusively of the , 
natural order, and are not contemplating the case of divine 
faith. But, as regards the natural order, they consider me 
to be actually necessitated in the matter of ultimate assent. 
" If the premisses placed before my attention at this 
moment," they say, " are sufficient in reason to generate 
certitude, I am necessitated to be certain ; if they are not 
sufficient, I have no power of eliciting genuine certitude at 
all : in neither case is there room for Freewill." Now, 
of course, we entirely concede that there can be no genuine 
certitude of the natural order, where the premisses are not 
sufficient to warrant certitude in the light of strict reason. 
But we are very far indeed from admitting that men are 
necessitated to accept as certain every proposition which 
reasonably claims such acceptance. On the contrary, we 
follow Cardinal Franzelin, who thus speaks in his work on 
** Faith in its relation to Eeason *' (ii. arts. 1-5) : A truth, 
he says in effect, is " objectively certain " to me, if it be 
manifested to me by reasons which legitimately claim my 
absolute assent ; and it is ** subjectively certain " to me if 
I proceed, as I am in reason bound, to yield that assent. 
Sometimes, he adds, the objective certainty of a proposition 
is exhibited to me with such irresistible clearness as to 
necessitate my assent ; such a proposition is not only 
** certain '* to me, but " evident.*' Still, many propositions 
possess true objective certainty in my regard ; while, never- 
theless, their objective certainty is not so irresistibly clear 
to me as to extort my assent to them : these propositions 
are ** certain ** to me, but not *' evident.'* Whereas, there- 
fore, the other philosophers, to whom we have referred, use 
the words " certain ** and " evident ** as synonymous within 
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fte natural order — Cardinal Franzelin uses the word 
*e?ident" as denoting one particular class of "certain" 
propositions.* 

Now, many persons will say, as a matter of course, that, 
viiateyer truth may otherwise be contained in this doctrine, 
there is one region of thought, at all events, within which 
it ean have no possible place — the region of pure mathe* 
matics* But, on the contrary, it is from that very region 
that we shall adduce what we consider one of our most 
ippodte illustrations. Let us first take a geometrical 
theorem: e.g. "the angle in a semicircle is a right angle." 
This theorem, we admit, as exhibited in Euclid, is " evi- 
dently " certain. Even here, no doubt, a continued exercise 
of Freewill is requisite, in order that I may carefully 
irpply my mind to see the self-evidence of what I assume 
as axioms, and the validity of that reasoning which I base 
on those axioms. But, this process concluded, I have no 
longer the power of doubting the theorem. At the same time, 
there may still be important work for my Freewill to do 
in compelling my intellect fully to realize that theorem, 
which I have not the power to doubt. But now let us 
enter a more advanced portion of the mathematical region 
—the doctrine of infinitesimals. The Rev. Bartholomew 
Price, e.g.9 in his admirable work on that subject, lays 
down such propositions as these : " There may be infinite 
quantities infinitely greater than infinities ; *' "An infinity 
of the n"* order must be infinitely sub-divided to produce 
an infinity of the (w — 1)"* order; " etc. ("Infinitesimal 
Calculus," pp. 16-20). Mr. Price would consider that the 
truth of these propositions is as demonstratively established 
as is any geometrical theorem : and we entirely agree with 
him. But am I, nevertheless — supposing I have mastered 

♦ We would especially refer our readers to M. Laprune'd seoond cbapt^'r, 
M oontainiog a most admirable exposition of the part played by Freewill in 
the formation of genuine certitude. 
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the demonstration — necessitated to accept them ? Surely 
not. I have the power of allowing myself to be so 
bewildered by the strangeness of such propositions, as to 
withhold that assent which the adduced arguments, never- 
theless, as I see, reasonably claim. I laudably, therefore, 
exercise my Freewill, in exciting myself to have the 
courage of my convictions ; in compelling my intellect to 
disregard even insoluble difficulties which may stand in the 
way of a demonstrated proposition. 

And if this be so even within the sphere of rigid 
demonstration, how much greater scope is there for the 
laudable exercise of Freewill where there is far greater 
opportunity of self-deception ! Take, e.g., such instances 
as those on which Cardinal Newman's " Grammar " mainly 
turns, and which are within the adjudication of what he 
calls " the illative sense.'* A Whig historian shall be deal- 
ing with the Massacre of Glencoe ; and facts stare him in 
the face which, taken together, conclusively prove that the 
King had an active share in the transaction. Nevertheless, 
our historian shall refuse to deal honestly with himself. 
It is not further facts that he needs for a true conclusion, 
nor yet clearer apprehension of the facts which he knows. 
What he needs is to deal honestly with himself by a 
laudable exercise of his Freewill. He cognizes premisses 
abundantly sufficient to claim absolute assent; but he 
refuses to recognize that they are sufficient.* 

There is a large number of truths, then, -which are 
** objectively " certain to me ; but which I do not appropriate 
a.s "subjectively" certain, because my will fails in its 

* Here a curious little psychological question may be asked. Have I 
the power of recognizing — of confessing to myself— that such or such 
premisses, known by me, reasonably claim my absolute assent to such or 
such conclusion ; while, nevertheless, through indolence or the like, I fail 
to elieit such absolute assent? We are disposed to think the supposition a 
possible one; though, of course, in the vast majority of instances, pride 
would withhold me from such recognition. 
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■ |foper duty. My will fails, we say, to contend duly against 
I my prejudices or my indolence, and to enjoin on my 
' isteHect its one reasonable course. Now, the fact on which 
we would here lay special stress is this. In no other case 
18 there anything like snch urgent need for the will thus 
intensely and energetically to exert itself, as in the Anti- 
theist's dealing with Religious Truth. For this statement 
ire ean at once give two reasons, and need mention no 
others. In the first place, Religious Truth is inexpressibly 
ttttriUng to him. Consider one who has long been in the 
hafait of contemplating this world as the only cognizable 
sphere of action, and of regarding his feUow-men as the 
only persons with whom he can cultivate any kind of 
relation. To one so habituated the notion is bewildering 
beyond description, that this life is known with certainty to 
be no more than an infinitesimal part of his existence ; 
tiiat his relations with his fellow-men are comparatively of 
no importance, ei^cept in their bearing on his relations 
with an Invisible Eternal Being ; lastly, that this Being 
created him, and, if He do not receive due obedience, will 
Boverely chastise him in a future life. Why, the mathe- 
matical theory of infinitesimals is immeasurably less 
startling and bewildering to a learner than are the 
doctrines here exhibited to such a one as we have here 
described. And we thus, indeed, come across a second 
tmth, intended by M. Laprune when he says that religious 
knowledge is acquired by a kind of '' faith." I find the 
dogmata of the Blessed Trinity and Transubstantiation 
most enigmatical, startling, and perplexing. But my 
reason shows me that they cannot be proved self-con- 
tradictory ; and I know certainly on God's Word that they 
are true. I exercise, therefore, laudable firmness of faith, 
by enjoining on my intellect the acceptance of these enig- 
matical, startling, and perplexing dogmata. In a very 
similar way — when reason has proved to me the certainty 
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of God's existence — I exercise firmness of religious assent 
by enjoining on my intellect the acceptance of that, if so 
be, enigmatical, startling, and perplexing truth. This 
" firmness of religious assent " is plainly very analogous to 
firmness of faith ; though, as a matter of words, for our- 
selves we see great objections against calling it '* faith " at 
all. It may be worth while to add that, in our humble 
judgment, there are Theistic truths cognizable by Beason, 
which are quite as enigmatical, startling, and perplexing 
as any disclosed by Revelation. To our mind, e.g., the 
demonstrated doctrine of God's Simplicity, when duly 
pondered, is even more enigmatical, startling, and perplexing 
than is that of the Blessed Trinity. 

Then, secondly, these religious doctrines are not only 
startling and perplexing to the confirmed Antitheist, but 
intensely repulsive. We have already dwelt on this, and 
will here only add one further remark. We are not 
wishing to speak objurgatorily but only to express our 
meaning, when we say that the ethical tenets on which our 
Antitheist acts are precisely in the number of those which 
a Christian would describe as the tenets of corrupt human 
nature — the tenets to which man's evil inclinations solicit 
him. Go back to the ages of faith. It was then the 
doctrine firmly held by all Christians — so firmly that the 
mass of them did not conceive any other as possible — that 
a man is really "virtuous " so far, and so far only, as he 
uses this life exclusively for his opportunity of serving God 
and gaining future bliss. Yet, notwithstanding this fact, 
there was an enormous multitude who ** saw and approved " 
indeed *'what is better," but "followed what is worse;" 
who made earthly objects the end of their existence. Now, 
the modem Antitheistic tenets precisely canonize what the 
mediaevalists anathematized ; they represent the interests 
of this life as those which alone demand attention from a 
wise and good man. If corrupt human instincts, as the 
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mObristiBJi cbUb them, were so influential even when the 
m iAqIb world accounted them detestable, how enormous will 
I be their power in favour of a theory, which enables its 
I advocate to pursue them without self-reproach ! It requires 
a supremely energetic effort, in one enslaved by them, to 
ncognize the certainty with which reason establishes a 
doctrine that condemns them. 

Ton ask, says M. Laprune (p. 387), for more light ; yet it is 
lot the increase of proofs which you ought to desire, but the 
weakening of your passions. Subtle and delicate passions, I 
idmit, for you are an upright man [un honnete homme] ; secret 
pride, which prevents you from yielding truth its due ; invisible 
veaknemes, which perhaps do not lead you to neglect your 
social duties, but which make you traitors to the Truth ; 
•ttichments, injustices, negligences — small, I admit, but 
multiplied — snch as constitute a perpetual falsification of your 
Bnppoaed good faith, a perpetual obstacle to the Truth. 

Our readers will remember that the thesis with which 
we have been engaged is this : The acceptance of Beligious 
Truth, we said, on the part of one who has hitherto 
repudiated it, will be due far more to active and conscientious 
exercise of the will, than to subtlety, vigour, perspicacity of 
the intellect. By what we have already urged, we shall 
have sufficiently established, we think, the Jirst statement 
implied in this thesis; we shall have sufficiently shown 
what patient and sustained struggle of the will is necessary 
in order that an Antitheist may embrace Theism. The 
iecond statement implied in our thesis is that, whereas 
intense exercise of the will is thus requisite, subtlety, 
vigour, and perspicacity of the intellect are by no means 
equally needed. This statement can only be defended by 
showing that the Theistic arguments — if a man will duly 
contemplate them — are, in general, not such as to require 
rare intellectual powers for their appreciation. And this, 
of course, cannot be shown until we come to deal with those 
arguments one by one. Here we can only express our own 
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firm conviction that such is the case ; and that the Theisi, 
not being hampered by these tremendous adverse prejudices, 
can very readily and unmistakably see, when duly pre- 
sented, the irresistible force of the Theistic argument. 

Meanwhile, even at this stage of our investigation, we 
can give no unsatisfactory reply to one particular class of 
inquirers, who, we fancy, exist in considerable and rapidly 
increasing numbers. An inquirer of this kind uses such 
language as the following: — "You Theists," he says, 
"require me to believe in Theism as in an absolutely 
certain truth. In other words, whereas confessedly many 
of the greatest contemporary thinkers hold with complete 
confidence that man has no power of cognizing God's 
Existence, you require of me, not that I suspend my 
judgment, but that I contradict their statement as confidently 
as they utter it. Now, I am intellectually a very ordinary 
and commonplace person : how, therefore, can you expect 
that I should pit my own private judgment against the 
authority of these illustrious thinkers ? " * Now, if this 
language is merely used as a cloak and pretext for moral 
and intellectual camal-mindedness or indolence, of course 
there is no scope for adverse argument, but only for ethical 
reprobation. We are convinced, however, that the difficulty 
here expressed is not unfrequently genuine. It is not 
indeed by any means so perplexing to deal with as might 
at first appear ; because, as Butler says on another matter, 
whoever is able really to experience the difficulty, is able 
also to apprehend the reply to it. We hope, in each one 
of our future essays, to encounter expressly this particular 
phase of what may be called ** Quasi- Antitheism." And 
on the present occasion we would draw our inquirer*s 

* We happen ourselves to know the particular case of a gentleman who 
in early life was a High-Church Anglican, hut who gave up belief in God on 
the ground mentioned in the text ** Who am I," he asked, '* that I should 
oppose my own personal prepossessions to the declaration of these great 
men?" 
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attention to three several facts, which, we consider, have 
been made abundantly manifest, bj our preceding remarks, 
to any educated man of the most ordinary intelligence. 

Firstly, it is manifest that, however conclusive and 
irresistible the Theistic arguments may be in themselves, 
there is no practical possibility of any Antitheist being 
convinced by them, unless he bring to their study a patient 
and sustained struggle of attention ; unless he energetically 
labour to remove that mountain of prejudice which must 
otherwise intercept from him their view. Secondly, it is 
no less manifest to any man of ordinary knowledge and 
education who will exercise the simplest common sense and 
common observation, that these *' illustrious thinkers *' do 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, they consistently 
preserve the most supercilious and disdainful attitude 
towards Beligious Doctrine ; nor do they show the faintest 
trace of a notion that they are under any kind of dis- 
advantage in religious investigations. Never were there 
men more densely prejudiced, or more densely unaware of 
the circumstance. From the mere fact, therefore, that 
they account Theistic arguments worthless, there arises not 
the faintest presumption that those arguments may not be, 
as we of course are convinced they are, entirely irrefragable. 
And here comes in the third phenomenon, to which we just 
now referred ; and which shows with quite extraordinary 
significance how perfunctory has been their examination of 
Theism. We mean that they always base their opposition 
to it on that extravagant tenet, which we have called 
** Phenomenism," and may here call *' anti-Intuitionism." 
No one of the most ordinary education can read what we 
have said in the earlier part of oiu: present essay without 
seeing the supreme absiurdity of this tenet, as held by those 
who loudly proclaim themselves votaries of inductive 
science ; or, indeed, as held by any one who admits that 
there is such a thing as human knowledge at all : and yet 
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this transparently absurd tenet is advocated by these 
scientists without hesitation or shame. Surely these facts, 
taken in combination, are abundantly sufficient to show the 
most self-diffident man alive how utterly destitute these 
thinkers are of all claim on his intellectual deference in 
matters connected with reUgion. 

Having so far addressed those particular inquirers who 
are frightened not by the arguments, but by the name of 
contemporary Antitheists, we now proceed rapidly to the 
conclusion of our present essay. Whenever those philo- 
sophers, with whom we have been controverting throughout, 
choose to take up the Theistic controversy as a matter of 
argument and not mere flippant sarcasm, they will be 
obliged to give up their transparently unsound contention 
that there is no such thing as a truth of intuition ; and will 
be obliged to content themselves with alleging that those 
particular intuitions which the Theist alleges are spurious. 
Here is a grave philosophical question on which issue may 
be joined with every prospect of fruitful result ; and it is 
only so far as Antitheists assume this attitude that the 
Theistic controversy can become a serious philosophical 
discussion. 

In the first article of our series — following in the foot- 
steps of F. Kleutgen — we set forth with one particular 
principle as the only possible, nay, the only conceivable, 
foundation of human knowledge. That principle is that 
whatever the human intellect, when its utterances are duly 
examined and interpreted, declares to be objective truth, is 
thereby certainly known as such. Metaphysics, then, is 
founded on Pyschology ; for the question whether this or 
that proposition be objectively true depends on the question 
whether man's intellect genuinely avouches it. The human 
mind abounds in genuine utterances of objective truth, and 
precious results are attainable by examining and cataloguing 
its treasures. But there is always grave danger — so much 
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V8 zeadily concede to Phenomenists — lest prejudice be mis- 
Uffin for intuition ; and this danger can only be met by 
i^Qrons and penetrating psychological inquiry. We submit 
that Ihtoitionist philosophers have not as yet in general 
gifen sufficient prominence to this psychological inquiry ; 
that in dealing, e.g.^ with the genuineness of this or that 
intuitiony they have often not been at sufficient pains in 
lifting the relevant psychological phenomena. We hope 
to explain what we mean by this suggestion in our next 
essay. At all events this psychological examination of 
alleged intuitions will occupy a somewhat prominent place 
in our own reasonings. 

And this criticism of Intuitionistic philosophers suggests 
% more general remark. Cardinal Newman says, some- 
where, that he entirely refuses to be converted by ** a smart 
syllogism." In a similar spirit speaks M. Laprune. 
Beligious " Truth," he says, *' when unknown or forgotten, 
despised, misconceived, is not brought into the mind by 
the all-powerful virtue of a syllogism. Neither the ex- 
cellence of Truth nor the mind's dignity permits this *' 
(p. 884). And, certainly, if it be true, as we have alleged, 
that, by the very fact of engaging in Theistic controversy, 
we summon the Antitheist to a supremely energetic act of 
will, one sees plainly that everything like flippancy or 
overbearingness of tone in the conduct of that controversy ; 
or, again, any peremptory challenging of instantaneous 
assent and submission may probably be productive of most 
serious mischief. The sincere inquirer must be allowed 
his full time for patient consideration aud healthy resolve. 
To conclude. If, on the one hand, we have maintained 
that Theistic arguments are discerned as quite indubitably 
conclusive by those who will choose to give them prolonged 
and dispassionate consideration ; on the other hand, what 
we have said will, we hope, powerfully illustrate the unspeak- 
able blessedness of a religious education. It might seem 
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difficult to exaggerate the blessedness of such education, 
even in the case of non-Catholics, who shall have been 
trained to regulate their whole course of life by those four 
doctrines, which we have included under the name of 
"Religious Truth." But happier — and quite indefinitely 
happier — is he who has been from infancy a child of that 
Church which infallibly preserves in their full purity the 
truths of Natural Religion, while supplementing them with 
a body of revealed dogmata that brings out those truths 
into ever-increasingly clearer and fuller light.* 

* This eisay is the last of the oontinaous series so often referred to in the 
text, purporting to exhibit the philosophical foundation of Theism. The 
scope of the remaining ones which follow, and the occasions upon which they 
were written, have been already spoken of in the Editor's introductory 
essay. — Ed. 



XIV. 

SCIENCE, PBAYER, FREEWILL, AND MIRACLES/ 

'NormNo can be clearer than that God desires mankind to 
cnltiyate experimental science. He has imprinted on 
Ttttnre fixed laws, which make it amenable to such science ; 
uid He has endowed man with an intellect capable of in- 
Testigating those laws. Then, such investigation is morally 
advantageous to many ; is a good intellectual discipline to 
all; and has issued, moreover, in the discovery of in- 
numerable truths, which have promoted physical enjoy- 
ment and social comfort in a degree- almost incredible. 
And the Church has ever thus interpreted God's Will. No 
one can maintain with the slightest plausibility that, even 
^hen her influence was greatest, she occupied any other 
attitude towards science t than that of respect and en- 
couragement ; still less that she viewed it with misgiving 
or sospicion. And yet, in full consistency with this avowal, 
we may and do regard it as a serious evil that the great 
trimnphs of science have been achieved at a time like the 
present ; at a time when — from causes easily to be traced, 
however deplorable — there has been so large and wide- 
spread a rebellion against the Church's authority over 

* Five DiteouneM on Mirctcles, Prayery and the Lata of Nature. By the 
Bit. D. Oilbebt, D.D. London : FarreU. 

The Reign of Law, By The Duke of Abqtll. London : Strahan. 

The Church and the World. Essay 16. Science and Prayer. By tbo 
Bet. M. M*Coll. London : Longmans. 

t In this essay we shall, for convenience* sake, use the word " ecicnce " 
in the sense which Englishmen so commonly give to it; as expressing 
physical and experimental science, to the exclusion of theological and 
metaphysical. 
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secular thought. It has resulted from this circumstance 
that science and theology have proceeded for centuries 
past, each in its own separate sphere, and each ignoring 
the other's existence. On the one hand, scientific men 
have continually assumed many a principle fundamentaDy ^. 
irreligious, which they have not cared, however, to express 
and carry forward into its legitimate consequences. On 
the other hand, theologians have confined themselves to 
that high sphere which is exclusively their own, without 
troubling themselves to consider and correct what has been 
amiss in humbler regions of speculation. Such, we saji 
has been the state of things for many successive genera- 
tions. But at length there are no doubtful signs that this 
chasm between the two different lines of thought is beginning 
to be bridged over, and that the temporary truce is to be 
succeeded by a vigorous war. Every one has observed 
how much greater interest is taken in matters theological^ 
whether the interest of sympathy or of disgust, than was 
the case even twenty years ago. Scientific men are 
beginning to attack openly the foundations of religion ; and 
correlatively no duty is at this moment more indispensably 
urgent on the theological faculty than to confront and 
encounter these malignant and formidable attacks^ 

Our present purpose is to consider what appears to us 
at once the most specious and the most fundamental of all 
those objections which have been brought against religion 
in the name of science. It cannot, indeed, be adequately 
treated, except in a volume, or rather in a series of volumes. 
All which we can hope to accomplish in an essay is to lay 
down principles in reply, which may recommend themselves 
both as true and as sufficient ; and which may be more 
fully apprehended, and also carried out into due detail, by 
those Christian thinkers who are adequate to the task.* 

• The present writer should confess at startinj^, what will, he feara, be 
manifest throughout, viz. that he labours under the great disadvButage of 
complete unacquaintanoe with aU details of physical science. We should 
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"We shall endeavour to state the objection in its full strength 
and extent, becanse nothing can be more injurious to the 
Church's cause than that her defenders should fail to 
ipprehend the fatal malignity of that pestilence which is 
•hroad. There are not a few scientific men, then, we fear, 
itoy if they spoke out their full mind, would argue as 
bDowB: — 

*'The one principle implied in every scientific inves- 
tigation of every kifid is the principle of phenomenal nni- 
fimity $ or, in other words, the principle that, in every 
etse without exception, where there are the same pheno- 
iDenal antecedents, the same phenomenal consequents will 
Rsolt. Let me suppose for a moment the contradictory of 
this; let me suppose, e.g,, that some deity had the power 
and the will to affect the fixed laws of nature ; science 
would be an impossibility. I compose a substance to-day 
di certain materials, and find it by experiment to be com- 
bustible : I compose another to-morrow of the very same 
materials, united in the very same way and in the very 
same proportions, and I find the composition incombustible. 
If such a case were possible, the whole foundation of science 
would be taken from under my feet. Science from the first 
has assumed this phenomenal uniformity, as its first 
principle ; nor could it have advanced one single step 
without that assumption. Those achievements, then, of 
physical science, which the most religious men cannot 
attempt to question, afford an absolutely irrefragable 
demonstration of that first principle which science has 
from the first assumed. No investigations, proceeding 
throughout on a false basis, could by possibility have 
issued in an innumerable multitude of unexperienced yot 
experimentally true conclusions. 

add, however, tliat a Protestant gentleman of high sciontiiio eminenoo has 
done US the very groat favour of looking over our sheets. 
[This was the late Professor De Morgan.] 
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** But now answer me candidly : how is this principle 
of phenomenal uniformity reconcilable — I will not say 
with Christianity — but with any practical system whatever 
of religion ? I will begin with my weakest point of attack, 
and rise by degrees to my strongest. I will begin with 
the doctrine that prayer for temporal blessings is reasonable 
and may be eflBcacious. Your country is visited with 
famine or pestilence, and you supplicate your God for 
relief. Your only child lies sick of a dangerous fever; 
and, as a matter of course, you are frequent in prayer. 
You are diligent, indeed, in giving her all the external help 
you can ; but your chief trust is avowedly in God. You 
entreat Him that He will arrest the malady and spare her 
precious life. What can be more irrational than this? 
Would you pray, then, for a long day in December ? Would 
you pray that in June the sun shall set at six o'clock? 
Yet surely the laws of fever are no less absolutely fixed 
than those of sunset; and were the case otherwise, no 
science of medicine could by possibility have been called 
into existence. The only difference between the two cases 
is that the laws of sunset have been thoroughly mastered ; 
whereas our knowledge as to the laws of fever, though very 
considerable, is as yet but partial and incomplete.* The 
* abstract power of prediction,' — as Mr. Stuart Mill calls it 
— this is the one assumption, in every nook and comer of 
science. All scientific men take for granted — when they 
cease to do so they will cease to be scientific men — that a 
person of superhuman and adequate intelligence, who 
should know accurately and fully all the various combina- 
tions and properties of matter which now exist, could 
predict infallibly the whole series of future phenomena. 

• *' Ordinary Christians ask for fair weather and for rain, hut (hey do not 
ask that water may run up-hill; while the man of science clearly sect that the 
granting of one petition would be just as much an infringement of law . . . 
as the granting of the other. Holding the law to be permanent, he prays for 
neither:* (Professor Tyndall, quoted ia Churth and World, p. 230.) 
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He conld predict the fatnre course of weather or of disease 
irith the same assurance with which men now predict the 
date of a coming eclipse. Pray God all day long — add 
bating to your prayer if yon like, and let all your fellow- 
Ohristians add their prayer and fasting to yours — ^in order 
tiiat the said eclipse shall come a week earlier : do you 
suppose you will be heard? Tet the precise date of an 
eclipse is not more peremptorily fixed by the laws of nature 
than is the precise issue of your daughter's fever. Tou do 
not venture to doubt speculatively this fundamental doctrine 
of science; in our various scientific conversations, my 
friend, you have always admitted it. But, like a true 
Englishman, you take refuge in an illogical compromise. 
You assume one doctrine when you study science; and 
another, its direct contradictory, when your child falls ill. 
And yet I am pajdng you too high a compliment : for you 
do not profess that this latter doctrine is true ; you do not 
jfofess that your prayer to God is reasonable, or can possibly 
be ejfficacious: your only defence is that your reason is 
mastered and overborne by the combined effect of your 
religious and your parental emotion. As though you could 
please God — if, indeed, there be a Personal God at all — by 
acting in a manner which your reason condemns. 

" Well, you tell me you see your mistake ; you will 
henceforth pray for spiritual blessings, and for them alone. 
Why, you are still as unreasonable as you were before. Is 
not psychology, then, as truly a science as medicine ? You 
never doubted that it was when you used to take such 
interest in the study of Beid and Hamilton. But if psy- 
chology be a science — if the conclusions, whether of Hartley 
and Mill or of Hamilton and M'Gosh, have more value than 
the inventions of a fortune-teller or the dreams of a mad- 
man — mental phenomena proceed on fixed laws, no less 
inflexibly than physical. What, then, can possibly be your 
TtiftftTiing when you pray for what you call grace? when 

VOL. II. M 
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you supplicate for help against what yon call temptation? 
for growth in what you call virtue ? All these prayers 
imply in their very notion that your God is constantiy ; 
interfering with the course of menjtal phenomena. To talk 
as you do, or, at least, to pray as you do, is equivalent to 
saying vj so many words — not that this or that school of 
psychologians is in error, but that there is no science of 
psychology at all; that there are no fixed laws of mind 
to be discovered by any one whatever ; that the real agency 
at work, in causing our various thoughts, volitions, and 
emotions, is the unceasing and arbitrary intervention of a 
Personal Creator and' Sanctifier. Take your choice. Believe 
in science or believe in the efficacy of prayer. But at least 
do not assume an intellectual position so obviously con- 
temptible, as that of seeking to combine the two. 

"8. At least, you reply, you may exercise your freewiH 
for good or for evil, however powerless your God may be to 
assist you in the combat. On the contrary, I rejoin, this 
figment of Freewill is even more directly unscientific than 
the superstition of prayer. The very foundation of all 
science, as every one well knows, is this great truth, that 
the same phenomenal antecedents are invariably succeeded 
by the same phenomenal consequents. Now, the notion of 
Freewill directly and, as it were, unblushingly contradicts 
this fundamental truth. When you say your will is free, 
your very meaning is that — the very same phenomenal 
antecedents being supposed, both physical and mental — ^you 
possess a real power of choosing what mental conseqiient 
shall ensue. How amazing — not that a priest-ridden 
Ultramontane or an ignorant rustic — but that you, an 
educated and scientific gentleman, can have been blind to 
so extravagant an inconsistency ! 

" 4. After this it it hardly woi:th while to make one 
more remark, which I will not, however, omit. The 
Christian religion, in particular, is grounded on an allega- 
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tion of miracles. But miracles, it is plain, constitute the 
same anti-scientific absurdity in the material world which 
Freewill constitutes in the mental. To believe the exist- 
ence of miracles is, ipso facto, to disbelieve phenomenal 
uniformity ; and to disbelieve phenomenal uniformity, is to 
reject the very possibility of science." 

We have stated all this in its full extent, because we are 
very desirous that our readers should understand what the 
argument means, if it means anything at all. It would be 
most unjust to doubt that many scientific men, who carry 
it to a certain extent, would be appalled at the very thought 
of embracing that full conclusion in which it issues ; and 
they may be greatly benefited, therefore, by being brought 
to understand what that full conclusion is. Moreover, as 
we have already said, it is of great moment that Christians 
in general, and Catholics in particular, should understand 
how tremendous is the danger lurking under a few plausible 
generalities ; that they should see once for all how vain is 
all thought of concession &nd compromise ; and that they 
should gird themselves for an internecine conflict. Lastly, 
we should be extremely glad if, by exhibiting the urgency 
of the crisis, we could induce competent Christian writers 
to enter more fully on the work of reply than they have 
hitherto done. There is no part, or hardly any part, of 
the true answer to these irreligious arguments which has 
not been already stated incidentally here or there by some 
Christian thinker; but we greatly desiderate a far more 
systematic, comprehensive, and emphatic consideration of 
the whole matter than has hitherto been afforded. Even 
were there far less than there is of vigour and conclusive 
argument in Dr. Gilbert's discourses, he would deserve our 
sincerest gratitude for drawing methodical attention to the 
subject. But he has done much more than this. He has 
failed indeed, we think, to grasp the full extent of that 
irreligious theory which Catholics have to encounter ; but 
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he has given many satisfactory, and some quite admirable, 
answers to the particular objections which he has con* 
sidered. 

We have seldom seen so disappointing a work as the 
Duke of Argyll's, which we have also named at the head 
of this essay. In sajdng this, however, we are very far 
indeed from intending simply to disparage it; on the 
contrary, it is the rare excellence of some individual 
passages which leads us to expect elsewhere what we do 
not find. Some of the defects which we lament are, no 
doubt, attributable to the volume's fragmentary character; 
and we certainly much regret that, instead of republishing 
a number of separate papers, the Duke did not take the 
trouble of working up his materials into one harmonions 
whole. Still, the intellectual faults exhibited, we cannot 
but think, lie deeper than the mere form of his production. 
There are many signs, indeed, in the volume of his pos- 
sessing not only great fairness and justice of view, but 
also a real capacity for profound thought ; yet the signs 
are not less conspicuous of his not having duly evoked into 
exercise this latter capacity. He impresses us as having 
given too large a proportion of his time to acquiring know- 
ledge, and too small a proportion to digesting and reflecting 
on the materials thus obtained. The extent of his know- 
ledge is certainly very remarkable, and many of his 
incidental observations display real originality and genius. 
We cannot give a better specimen, both of the Duke'B 
excellencies and of his defects, than his treatment of the 
first irreligious objection above recounted. We will begin, 
however, by soliciting our readers' most careful attention 
to his truly admirable remarks on the utter emptiness and 
baselessness of one cowardly intellectual subterfuge, tc 
which resort has at times been attempted. Some writers 
have proclaimed the existence of a certain, as it were 
impassable gulf between the respective realms of theologj 
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ttd seenlar science. It is by means of this subterfuge that 
sunimizing Catholics would shirk the Church's authority 
thronghont the whole sphere of secular speculation ; and it 
k by the same means that many scientific men excuse 
ttemselyes from the charge of injuring religion, when they 
admit irreligious principles into the sphere of their own 
idence. 

And 80 we see, says the Duke, the men of Theology coming 
ost to parley with the men of science — a white flag in their 
kmdB, and saying, '* If you wiU lei us alone, we toiU do the same 
if yon. Keep to your own province ; do not enter ours. The 
nign of Law which you proclaim, we admit — outside these 
vaOfl, bat not within them: let there be peace between us." 
Bttt this will never do. Hiere can he no stick treaiy dividing the 
imam of Truth. Every one Truth is connected with every other 
TnUk til this great Universe of Ood, 

It is against a certain real danger, that some men would 
cract a feeble barrier by defending the position, that Science 
•ad Beligion may be, and ought to be, kept entirely separate ; 
that they belong to wholly different spheres of thought ; and 
Asl ike ideas which prevail in the one province have no relation to 
Sme which prevail in the other. This is a doctrine offering many 
temptations to many minds. It is grateful to scientific men 
who are afraid of being thought hostile to Beligion. It is 
patefol to religious men who are afraid of being thought to be 
•firaid of Science. To these, and to all who are troubled to 
reconcile what they have been taught to believe with what they 
lave come to know, this doctrine forms a natural and convenient 
Moape. There is hut one ohjection to it, hut that is the fataJ 
lifeeiion — that it is not true. 

The spiritual world and the intellectual world are not 
i^rated after this fashion; and the notion that they are so 
leparated does but encourage men to accept in each ideas which 
will at last be found to be false in both. The truth is, that 
there is no branch of human inquiry, however purely physical, 
which is more than the word " branch " implies ; none which is 
not connected through endless ramifications with every other — 
tmd especially with that which is the root and centre of them all. If 
He who formed the mind be one with Him who is the Orderer 
of all things concerning which that mind is occupied, tlicre can 
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he no end to the points of contact between our different conceptions 
of them, of Him, and of ourselves. 

The instinct which impels us to seek for harmony in the 
truths of Science and the truths of Eeligion, is a higher instinct 
and a truer one than the disposition which leads ns to evade 
the difficulty by pretending that there is no relation between 
them. For, after all, it is a pretence and nothing more. No mam 
who thoroughly accepts a principle in the philosophy of Nature tohiek 
he feels to he inconsistent with a doctrine of Beligion, can help hammg 
his helief in that doctrine shaken and undermined. We may belieye, 
and we must believe, both in Nature and in Beligion, many 
things which we cannot understand ; but we cannot reaUy heUeoe 
two propositions which are felt to he contradictory. It helps ns 
nothing in such a difficulty to say that the one proposition 
belongs to Reason and the other proposition belongs to Faith. 
The endeavour to reconcile them is a necessity of the mind. 
We are right in thinking that if they are hoth indeed true they earn 
he reconciled, and if they really are fundamentally opposed they 
cannot hoih he true (pp. 5^55). 

It will have been observed with much interest^ how 
frankly the Duke, in the course of this extract, admits 
theology to be ** the root and centre of all " sciences. Such 
an opinion, indeed, cannot be avoided by any clear-headed 
man, who believes that there t^ such a science as theology, 
and who will look facts in the face. But, then, there are 
so many clear-headed men who do not believe that there is 
such a science as theology, and so many others who will 
not look facts in the face. 

After this preliminary and most important introduction, 
the Duke states, with extreme force and candour, the anti- 
religious objection to which we referred above ; and here 
again his language is so masterly and so clear that we 
cannot refrain from quoting it in extenso. He refers, 
then, to — 

The conclusion to which the language of some scientific men 
is evidently pointing, that great general Laws inexorable in their 
application, and Causes in endless chain of invariable sequence, 
ai-e the governing powers in Nature, and that they leave no room 
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for any special direction or protndential ordering of events. If this 
he true, it is vain to deny its hearing on Religion, What, then^ can 
he (he use of prayer f Can Laws hear us f Can they change, or 
eon they suspend themselves f These questions cannot but arise, 
and they require an answer. It is said of a late eminent 
Professor and clergyman of the English Church,* who was 
deeply imbued with these opinions on the place occupied by 
Law in the economy of Nature, that he went on, nevertheless, 
preaching high doctrinal sermons from the pulpit until his 
death. He did so on the ground that propositions which were 
contrary to his reason were not necessarily beyond his faith. 
The inconsistencies of the human mind are indeed unfathomable ; 
and there are men so constituted (u honestly to suppose that they 
can divide themselves into two spiritual heings, one of whom is 
sceptiealf and the other is helieving. But such men are rare — 
happily for Beligion, and not less happily for Science. No 
healthy intellect^ no earnest spirit, can rest in such self-hetrayal, 
Aooordingly we find many men now facing the consequences to 
which they have given their intellectual assent, and taking their 
stand upon the ground that prayer to God has no other value or effect 
than so far as it may he a good way of preaching to ourselves. It is 
a useful and helpful exercise for our own spirits, but it is 
nothing more. But how can they pray who have come to this ? 
Can it ever he useful or helpful to helieve a lie f That which has 
been threatened as the worst of all spiritual evils, would then 
become the constant attitude of our '* religion," the habitual 
condition of our worship. This must he as had science as it is had 
religion (pp. 68-60). 

The Duke then proceeds, as our imaginary objector 
proceecled above, to show the impossibility of such a dis- 
tinction as some have attempted to draw between physical 
and mental phenomena : — 

The compromise now offered by some philosophers is this — 
that although the course of external nature is unalterable, yet 
possibly the phenomena of mind and character may be changed 
by the Divine Agency. But will this reasoning bear analysis ? 
Geui the distinction it assumes be maintained? Whatever 
difficulties there may be in reconciling the ideas of Law and of 
Volition, are difficulties which apply equally to the Worlds of 

* We imagine that reference is here made to the late Rev. Baden Powell. 
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Matter and of Mind. The Mind is as much iuhject to Law as iha 
Body %8. The reign of Law is over all ; and if its dominion be 
really incompatible with the agency of Volition, hnman or 
divine, then the Mind is as inaccessible to that agency as 
material things (p. 61). 

This admirable statement of the di^cnlty raised our 
hopes to the highest pitch, and we fully expected to find 
the objection answered in the same satisfactory and masterly 
way in which it had been stated. In this hope we were 
disappointed. The previous extracts have shown, both how 
clearly the Duke is able to see the opposing argument and 
also how heartily he dislikes the conclusion to which it 
tends ; but we close the volume in absolute uncertainty how 
he would himself reply to it. 

Various other portions of the work will come before us, 
for the expression both of assent and dissent, as our dis- 
cussion proceeds : but since the last chapter, on '^ the reign 
of Law in Politics," is wholly external to our present scope, 
we must not omit here to give it its due meed of praise. It 
is both original and powerful ; and we are able more un- 
reservedly to agree with it than with any other of the 
seven essays. 

Mr. M'CoU's essay is written generally in the best 
possible spirit, and is not without incidental remarks of 
much force and vigour ; yet on the whole he has neither 
done justice, we think, to the strength of his opponents* 
view, nor yet to the strength of his own. We regret also 
to find, towards the beginning, language savouring of that 
illogical attempt, which the Duke of Argyll so excellently 
rebukes, to deny all contact between the respective spheres 
of theology and secular science. 

Science, says our author, not content with toleration and 
good neighbourhood on the part of the Church, aspires to dictate 
the articles of her creed, and prescribe her very forms of 
devotion. Of this aggressive disposition on the part of Bcience 
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the recent attack on special prayer is an instance. The prayer 
against the cholera and the cattle-plague cannot be accused of 
encroaching on any of the rights and privileges of science. It moves 
in another sphere, and is simply based on our recognition of a 
God whose Love is infinite, and whose Power is equal to His 
Love. It is strictly framed on Bacon's advice, " being kept 
within its own province," and not venturing on any " excursions 
into the limits of physical causes." Yet Natural Science, in so 
for as it is represented by Professor Tyndall, turns round upon 
us with a scowl, and tells us that, in the opinion of the great 
majority of sane persons, " we are little better than fools for 
believing that our prayers can avail to stop the progress of the 
pestilence " (p. 414). 

Surely the Church does make an aggression — a most 
laudable and just one, doubtless, but still an aggression — 
on the domain of physical science, when she proclaims 
that prayer to God often alters the course of phenomena. 
Surely " the course of phenomena " is precisely the 
one object-matter of experimental science. How can it be 
said, then, that the Church exhibits ''toleration and good 
neighbourhood" to that science, when she dogmatizes 
on its one object-matter ? The " abstract power of pre- 
dicting phenomena " is claimed as the very foundation of 
experimental science, by a large number of her most 
ardent votaries; and the Church, in teaching the efficacy 
of prayer, directly overthrows that foundation. Yet Mr. 
M'CoU says that theology " cannot " even " be accttsed of 
encroaching on any of the rights and privileges of science." 
Surely such an '' accusation " is not only possible, but is 
thoroughly well founded ; except, indeed, so far as the 
iiford *' encroachment " implies an undue claim of control. 
She claims to control physical science, and her claim 
is a most just one. Consider the two following pro- 
positions : — Prop. 1 : " There is an abstract power of 
scientifically predicting all future phenomena : " here is a 
scientific proposition, true or false. Prop. 2 : " The future 
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oourse of phenomena will be affected indefinitely by Ood*0 
Intervention ; whether He acts simply on His own is* 
scmtable Will, or whether in answer to the prayer of Mort 
Holy Mary, of Angels, of Saints, of men on earth : " hem 
is a theological proposition, tme or false. Mr. M'Coll speakf 
as though these two propositions respectively belonged to 
two spheres, which have no points of mutual contact. How 
strange! Why, one is the logical contradictory of the 
other. He who holds the former must reject the lattef, 
and he who holds the latter must reject the former. To 
say that theology and science are mutually independentf 
seems to us the one position more obviously illogical and 
untenable than any other that can be devised. Sacred 
science must be granted superiority over secular ; or else 
secular science will assume superiority over sacred. And 
if any Christian shrinks from claiming for theology such 
superiority, however pious and admirable may be his inten- 
tions, he is in fact betraying the cause which he wishes to 
serve.* 

At the present day many, even among Catholics, are in 
the habit of conceding very readily that, in times past, 
*^ theologians intruded into the province of science ; " and 
we cannot be surprised, therefore, that Mr. M'Coll, who is 
not a Catholic, has taken the accusation for granted 
(p. 412). It would certainly be over-bold to assert con- 
fidently a negative ; but at least, before we admit the truth 
of so grave an accusation, we desire to see some attempt 
at demonstrating it. The only proof to which Mr. M'Coll 
refers, Is the case of Galileo ; and on that case we are 
perfectly confident, that the theologians were right in prin- 
ciple from first to last.f 

So much, then, on the three works which we have named 

* We have several times drawD attention to Pius IX/s strong language in 
his Munich Brief, on the Church's authority over physical science. 

t Galileo's case has heen since treated at length, hy the present writer, 
in the Dublin Review for April and July, 1871. 
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li the head of our article. For oarselves, as we have 
ibeady said, we can aspire to nothing more than an 
ediibition of the merest skeleton and outline ; which , should 
it meet with approval, might be filled up and expanded by 
Aose who are more fitted for the task both from natural 
foalifieaiionB and from scientific accomplishments. 

We will beg omr readers to look back at the four objec- 
lianB which we are to meet. They are directed respectively 
(1) against the efficacy of prayer for temporal blessings ; 
(S) against the possibility of Divine Grace; (3) against 
Freewill; and (4) against Miracles. They are of very 
mieqnal force; and we consider the Uist, indeed, to bo 
frivolous in the extreme. We will take them, ho^vever, in 
the order in which they have been stated. We admit, of 
eourse, at starting, what the Church has ever taught, viz. 
that God has impressed on each portion of matter certain 
intrinsic properties, and a certain definite unchanged 
agency of its own. Truth obliges us, indeed, further to 
maintain, that He has retained in His own hands the 
power of suspending or even reversing the action of such 
properties ; yet, as regards the two first objections on our 
list, there is no necessity whatever for insisting on this 
qualification. On the contrary, we are fully prepared to 
concede for argument's sake, that He never does interfere 
^with the properties of matter ; that He never does reverse 
their natural agency ; that the laws of nature are absolutely 
fixed, and the sequence of phenomena absolutely uniform. 
"We contend that even were this hypothesis ever so un- 
reservedly true, there would still be no cogency whatever 
in those irreligious arguments, which are adduced to sustain 
the two first objections above recited. Of these, we will 
treat the former in detail ; and afterwards apply very easily 
to the second what will have been already said in reply to 
the first. The third and fourth shall afterwards bo con- 
sidered fully and carefully, on their respective grounds. 



I 
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Let it be conceded, then, for argument's sake, that the 
whole material world proceeds unexceptionally on the basis 
of phenomenal uniformity; that the laws of nature are 
most absolutely fixed. Firstly, we say, it does not follow, 
or tend ever so distantly to follow, because they are fixed 
that they proceed independently of God's constant and un- 
remitting " premovement." * Nay, secondly, we say that 
— putting aside all the evidences of revealed religion — 
physical phenomena alone, if duly considered, give even 
greater probability to the religious than to the irreligious 
conclusion. But if such Divine premovement be admitted, 
then the efficacy of man's prayer for temporal blessings is 
the dictate of reason no less truly than of faith. Since, 
however, it is essential that the reader shall carry with 
him a clear notion of what we mean by this Divine pre- 
movement, we trust he will pardon us much grotesqueness 
and some lengthiness of illustration. However grotesque 
may be the supposition we are going to make, we believe it 
will be found singularly adapted to the only purpose for 
which we use it — the purpose of enabling our readers to 
understand distinctly what we mean. 

We begin, then, with imagining two mice, endowed, 
however, with quasi-human or semi-human intelligence, 
enclosed within a grand pianoforte, but prevented in some 
way or other from interfering with the free play of its 
machinery. From time to time they are delighted with the 
strains of choice music. One of the two considers these 
to result from some agency external to the instrument; 
but the other, having a more philosophical mind, rises to 
the conception of fixed laws and phenomenal uniformity. 

* What we mean by this word will immediately appear. We do not tey 
'* premotion," because this word has a special sense in the Thomistio phUo* 
sophy, totally distinct from that here intended. There is a certain ** oon- 
cursns " also, which Oatholics consider to be constantly put forth by God, in 
default of which the whole creation would sink back into nothingness ; bi^ 
the *' premovement " of which we speak in the text is a great deal more than 
this. 
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Sdeaee as yet/' he says, '' is but in its infancy ; but I 
ife already made one or two important discoveries. Every 
Inmd which reaches as is preceded by a certain vibration 
ef these strings. The same string invariably produces the 

B soimd ; and that louder or more gentle, according as 
tte Tifaration may be more or less intense. Sounds of a 
more composite character result when two or more of the 
■trings Tihrate together ; and here, again, the sound pro- 
iaeed, as for as I am able to discover, is precisely a com- 
pound of those sounds which would have resulted from the 
TuioiiB component strings vibrating separately. Then 
there is a further sequence which I have observed : for each 
'tibration is preceded by a stroke from a corresponding 
hammer; and the string vibrates more intensely in pro- 
portion as the hammer's stroke is more forcible. Thus far 
I have already prosecuted my researches. And so much at 
least is evident even now, viz. that the sounds proceed not 
itom any external and arbitrary agency — from the inter- 
tention, e.g., of any higher will — but from the uniform 
operation of fixed laws. These laws may be explored by 
intelligent mice ; and to their exploration I shall devote my 
Gfe." Even from this inadequate illustration, you see the 
general conclusion which we wish to enforce. A sound has 
been produced through a certain intermediate chain of fixed 
laws; but this fact does not tend ever so distantly to 
establish the conclusion, that there is no human premove- 
ment acting continuously at one end of that chain. 

Imagination, however, has no limits. We may very 
easily suppose, therefore, that some instrument is dis- 
<»vered, producing music unmeasurably more heavenly and 
transporting than that of the pianoforte ; but for that very 
reason inmieasurably more vast in size and more complex 
in machinery. We will call this imaginary instrument a 
^polychordon," as we are not aware that there is any 
existing claimant of that name. In this polychordon, the 
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intermediate links — ^between the player's premovement on 
one band, and the resulting sound on the other — are no 
longer, two, but two hundred. We farther suppose — 
imagination, as before said, being boundless — ^that some 
human being or other is unintermittently playing on this 
polychordon, but playing on it just what airs may strike 
his fancy at the moment. Well : successive generations of 
philosophical mice have actually traced one hundred and 
fifty of the two hundred phenomenal sequences, through 
whose fixed and invariable laws the sound is produced. 
The colony of mice, shut up within, are in the highest 
spirits at the success which has crowned the scientific 
labour of their leading thinkers ; and the most eminent of 
these addresses an assembly. '' We have long known thai 
the laws of our musical universe are immutably fixed ; but 
we have now discovered a far larger number of those laws 
than our ancestors could have imagined capable of discovery. 
Let us redouble our efforts. I fully expect that our grand- 
children will be able to predict as accurately, for an in- 
definitely preceding period the succession of melodies with 
which we are to be delighted, as we now predict the hours 
of sunrise and sunset.* One thing, at all events, is now 
absolutely incontrovertible. As to the notion of there being 
some agency external to the polychordon — ^intervening with 
arbitrary and capricious will to produce the sounds we 
experience— this is a long-exploded superstition, a mere 
dream and dotage of the past. The progress of science has 
put it on one side, and never again can it return to disturb 
our philosophical progress." 

This whole illustration will have made, we thinks 
abundantly clear both the meaning, and the truth of that 
proposition for which we are contending. Two hundred 
absolutely fixed laws intervene between the player's pre- 

* The polychordon, if the reader pleases, may be supposed to have a glass 
cover, throagh which the light penetrates. 
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moyement and the resulting sound ; but this fact does not 
tend ever so remotely to show that there is not an intelli- 
gent player, or that his premovement is not absolutely 
unremitting. And in like manner, though phenomenal 
laws the most strictly and rigorously uniform existed 
throughout the realm of nature, such a fact would not tend 
eTer so remotely to show what irreligious men pretend : it 
would not tend ever so remotely to show that those laws 
are not at each moment directed, to this purpose or to 
that, by an immediate and uncontrolled Divine Premovement. 
God's real ends cannot be more inscrutable to us, according 
to the Christian's belief, than would be the end of a human 
performer to the mice within this supposed polychordon. 
Indeed, we do know so much as this, that His ends are those 
of Infinite Wisdom and Holiness. And as a player on the 
polychordon may readily be induced, at the smallest request 
of a little child, to produce this particular musical result 
rather than some other; so the heartfelt prayer of the 
humblest Christian may powerfully affect God's premove- 
ment of the physical world. We are not here arguing, be 
it observed, that the truth t« so ; we are but saying that 
the mere fa>ct of phenomenal uniformity does not ever so 
remotely tend to show that the truth is not so. 

We now, then, proceed to our second proposition. Even 
apart from any evidence of revealed religion, physical 
phenomena taken by themselves would make it, we main- 
tain, more probable than not that God does unintermit- 
tently premove, in accordance with His inscrutable purposes, 
those fixed laws which pervade the external world. Before 
drawing out an argument which appears to us far more 
cogent than any other in behalf of this conclusion, we will 
enter on a preliminary matter of no inconsiderable import- 
ance. We will here, then, draw the attention of our readers 
to a thesis which occupies almost as much of the Duke of 
Argyll's volume as all his others put together, and which 
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he certainly handles with signal power and success. It 
has not unfrequently been held that the investigation of 
physical causes interferes with the due appreciation of find; 
that the habit of exploring phenomenal sequences is greatly 
injurious to the habit of recognizing phenomenal design. 
Now, if by this be merely meant that many scientific men, 
through a certain deplorable narrowness and prejudicei 
close their eyes to a large number of undoubted facts, there 
is much truth, no doubt, in the allegation. But those who 
use such language generally mean much more than this. 
They seem to mean that the progress of physical science 
has really weakened the evidence derivable from nature, for 
the existence of design in the material world. No suppo- 
sition can be more scientifically unfounded than thia.; Sioi 
we wish we had space tp quote all the masterly passages in 
which the Duke refutes it. We must confine ourselyes, 
however, to two extracts, though the first will be of con- 
siderable length. The italics, of course, are our own. 

And yet scientific men sometimes tell us that *' we must be 
very cautious how we ascribe intention to Nature. Things do 
fit into each other, do doubt, as if they were designed ; but all 
we know about them is that these correspondences exist, and 
that they seem to be the result of physical laws of development 
and growth." Very likely; but how these correspondenoee 
have arisen, and are daily arising, is not the question, and it is 
immaterial how that question may be answered. Do theae 
correspondences exist, or do they not ? The perception of them 6y 
our mind is as much a fact as the sight or touch of the things in which 
they appear. They may have been produced by growth — they 
may have been the result of a process of development, but it is 
not the less the development of a mental purpose. It is the end 
subserved that we absolutely know, Whai alone is doubtful and 
obscure is precisely that which alone we are told is the legitimate 
object of our research, viz, the means by which that end has 
been attained. Take one instance out of millions. The poison 
of a deadly snake^let us for a moment consider what this is. 
It is a secretion of definite chemical properties which have 
reference not only — not even mainly — to the organism of the 
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animal in which it is developed, but specially to the organism 
of another animal which it is intended to destroy. Some 
naturalists have a vague 8ort of notion that, as regards merely 
mechanical weapons or organs of attack, they may be developed 
by use, that legs may become longer by fast running, teeth 
sharper and longer by much biting. Be it so : this law of 
growth, if it exist, is but itself an instrument whereby purpose 
is fulfilled. But hoio will this law of growth adjust a poison in one 
animal with stich subtle knotoledge of the organization of another ^ that 
the deadly virus shall in a few minutes curdle the blood, benumb 
the nerves, and msh in upon the citadel of life ? There is hut 
one explanation — a Mind, having minute and perfect knowledge of the 
structure of both, has designed the one to he capable of inflicting death 
upon the other. This mental purpose and resolve is tJie one thing 
which our intelligence perceives with direct and intuitive 
recognition. The method of creation, by means of which this 
pnrpose has been carried into effect, is utterly unkno^vn. 

Perhaps no illustration more striking of this principle was 
ever presented than in the curious volume published by Mr. 
Darwin on the " Fertilization of Orchids." It appears that the 
fertilization of almost all orchids is dependent on the transport 
of the pollen from one flower to another by means of insects. 
It appears, further, that the structure of these flowers is 
elaborately contrived so as to secure the certainty and effective- 
ness of this operation. Mr. Darwin's work is devoted to tracing 
ia detail what these contrivances are. To a large extent they 
are purely mechanical, and can bo traced with as much clearness 
and certainty as the different parts of which a steam-engine is 
composed. The complication and ingenuity of these contrivances 
dmost exceed belief ** Moth-traps and spring-guns set on these 
grounds," might be the motto of tlie orchitis. There are baits 
to tempt the nectar-loving Lepidoptera, with rich odours 
exhaled at night, and lustrous colours to shine by day ; there 
are channels of approach along which they are surely guided, so 
as to compel them to pass by certain spots ; there are adhesive 
plasters nicely adjusted to fit their probosces, or to catch their 
brows ; there are hair-triggers, carefully set in their necessary 
path, communicating with explosive shells, which project the 
pollen-stalks with unerring aim upon their bodies. There are, 
in short, an infinitude of adjustments, for an idea of which f 
must refer my readers to Mr. Darwin's inimitable powers of 
observation and descHption — adjustments uU contrived so as to 
vnu n. N 
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secure the accurate conveyance of the pollen of the one flower to 
its precise destination in the structure of another. 

Now, there are two questions which present themselves 
when we examine such a mechanism as this. The first t9, Wkai 
is the iLse of the various parts, or their relation to each other wiih 
reference to the purjMse of tlie whole'! The second question is. 
How were those parts made, and out of what materials ? It is 
the first of these questions —that is to say, the use, objects, intention^ 
or purpose of the different parts of the plant — which Darwin seU 
himself instinciively to answer first; and it is this which he doee 
answer with precisian and success. The second question — that is 
to say, how those parts come to be developed, and out of what 
'* primordial elements " th^y have been derived in their present 
shapes, and converted to their present uses — this is a question 
which Darwin does also attempt to solve, but the solution of 
which is in the highest degree difficult and uncertain. It is curious 
to obsei-ve the language whicU this mobt advanced disciple of 
pure naturalism instinctively uses when he has to describe the 
complicated structure of this curious order of plants. " Caution 
in ascribing intentions to nature" does not occur to him as 
pos>ible. Intention is the one thing which he does «ee, and whieh^ 
when he does not see, he seeks for diligently until he finds it. He 
exhausts every form of words and of illustration by which 
intention or mentHl purpose can be deficril)ed. " Contrivance," 
** curious contrivance," " bsautifal contrivance," — these are 
expressions which recur over and over again. Here is one 
sentence describing the parts of a particular species : " The 
Label lum is developed into a long nectary, in order to attract 
Lepidoptora, and we shall presently give reasons for suspecting 
that the nectar is purposely so lodged that it can be sucked only 
slowly, in order to give time for the curious chemical quality of 
the viscid matter setting hard and dry." Nor are these words 
used in any sense different from that in which they are 
applicable to the works of man's contrivance — to the instruments 
we use or invent for carrying into effect our own preconceived 
designs. On the contrarj^ human instruments are often selected 
as the aptest illustrations both of the object in view and of 
the means taken to effect it. Of one particular structure Mr. 
Darwin says : " This contrivance of the guiding ridges may be 
compared to the little instrument sometimes used for guiding a 
thread into the eye of a needle." Again, referring to the 
precautions taken to compel the insects to come to the proper 
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spot, in order to have the "pollinia" attached to their bodies 
Mr. Darwin says : " Thus we have the rostellum partially 
dosing the mouth of the nectaiy, like a trap placed in a run for 
90«a — and the trap so complex and perfect ! " But this is not 
alL The idea of special use, as the controlling principle of 
oonstrnction, is so impressed on Mr. Darwin's mind that, in 
every detail of structure, however singular or obscure, he has 
absolute faith that in this lies the ultimate explanation. If an 
organ is largely developed, it is because some special purpose is 
to be fulfilled. If it is aborted or rudimentary, it is because 
that purpose is no longer to be subserved. In the case of 
another species whose structure is very singular, Mr. Darwin 
had great difficulty in discovering how the mechanism was 
meant to work, so as to effect the purpose. At last he made it 
ont, and of the clue which lead to the discovery ho says : " The 
strange position of the Labellum perched on the summit of the 
column ought to have shown me that here was the place for experiment, 
1 onght to have scorned the notion that the Labellum was thus 
plaoed/or no good purpose. I neglected this plain guide, and for 
t * long time completely failed to understand the flower" (pp. 
3^2). 

The laws of nature are employed in the system of nature in 

a manner precisely analogous to that in which we ourselves 

employ them. "The difficulties and obstructions which are pre- 

*^ted by one law in the way of accomplishing a given purpose, 

ate met and overcome exactly on the same principle on which 

ftey are met and overcome by man, viz. by knowledge of other 

laws, and by resource in applying them — that is, hy ingenuity in 

Mechanical contrivance. It cannot be too much insisted on, that 

All t« a conclusion of pure science. The relation which an organic 

rtrncture bears to its purpose in Nature can be recognized as 

certainly as the same relation between a machine and its puipose 

m htman art. It is absurd to maintain, for example, that the 

purpose of the cellular arrangement of material in combining 

lightness with strength, is a purpose legitimately cOynizahle by 

science in the Menai Bridge, but is not as legitimately cognizable 

when it is seen in Nature, actually serving the hame use. The 

little barnacles which crust the rocks at low tide, and which to 

live there at all must be able to resist the surf, have the building 

of their shells constructed strictlj" with reference to this 

necessity. It is a structure all hollowed and chambered on the 

plan which engineers have so lately discovered as an arrangement of 
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material by which the power of resisting strain or pressure is 
multiplied in an extraordiuarj'^ degree. That shell is as pure a 
hit of mechanics as the bridge, both being structures in which the 
same arrangement is adapted to the same end (pp. 101, 102). 

There is another evidence of design furnished by nature, 
on which writers like Paley have laid no stress at all ; bat 
which is, in truth, as argumentatively available as the 
former. ** Mere ornament or beauty t'' says the Duke (p. 196), 
** is in itself an object, a purpose, and an end." 

Some of the most beautiful forms in Nature, he proceeds, 
are the shells of the marine Mollusca, and many of them are tho 
richest, too, in surface ornament. But, prodigal of beauty as 
the ocean now is in the creatures which it holds, its wealth was 
even greater and more abounding in times when there was no 
man to gather them. The shells and corals of the old Silurian 
Sea were as elaborate and as richly carved as those which we 
now admire : and the noble Ammonites of the Secondary ages 
must have been glorious things indeed. Even now there is 
abundant evidence that although Man was intended to admire 
beauty, beauty was not intended only for Man's admiration. 
Nowhere is ornament more richly given, now^liere is it seen more 
separat^i from the tisCj than in those organisms of whose countless 
millions the microscope alone enables a few men for a few 
moments to see a few examples (pp. 198, 199). 

Our readers, we are sure, will thank us for putting 
before them a still more beautiful passage to the same 
effect from a long-forgotten article in the old British Critic, 
At the same time, we disclaim sympathy with its author's 
various hits against Paley's particular line of argument : — 

There is no purpose of mere animal life that might not have 
been answered quite as well without such a thing as beauty or 
grandeur being in the number of created things. A very few 
and, weighed in some scales, very trifling changes, would have 
made the diflTerence — a difference to them that are blessed with 
eyes that see and ears that hear, but no difference to the con- 
sistent utilitarian. A very little change in the constitution and laio 
of light would have made all nature of a dusky brown or a sickly 
yellow ; a very slightly different atmo*<phere would have excluded 
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Ihe sight and knowledge of the sun, moon, and stars, without 

utter exclusion of their light. Trees, shrubs, and herbs of the 

field might have been all one shape and hue : the earth a dead 

level, with just fall enough for rivers and canals. The natural 

geography of the globe might have run in lines of latitude and 

longitude like the boundaries in the United States. Let some 

one write a book on the Catholicism of nature — its rites and 

oeiemonies — ^its symbols — its infinite redundance of ornament — its 

^foundless varieiy of form — its ceaseless importunity of praise. 

Let him exclude from count all that may be brought under the 

iead of " utility," and there will be a still countless remainder of 

^perfluous beauties. His work will have a sort of Parallelism 

^ith Paley's more Protestant undertaking ; but he need not fear 

encroaching on the province of that ingenious writer. On the 

contrary, ho must purpojiely reject whatever can come under the 

Paleyan formula. His business will be with those features and 

^lualities of the creation which are useless on mere physical 

principles; and only useful, and probably intentional, for their 

effect on the human soul, as outwardly conspiring with its inward 

^^tincts to produce and cherish the sense of the beautiful, the awful, 

<md the sublime (Oct., 1841, pp. 468, 469). 

Now, it would carry us entirely away from our course of 
argument, if we attempted here to consider bow far natural 
phenomena, taken by themselves, would prove or even 
render probable the proposition that their Designer pos- 
sesses the attribute of Infinity, or again of Sanctity. But 
we are here urging that, at all events, they make His 
Existence 2A)So\yiiQ\y certain — the Existence of a real design- 
ing Mind. This is the one most certain of all lessons which 
physical science teaches ; and this bears importantly on 
our present subject. The Creator originally fixed the laws 
of nature, with a view to certain momentous purposes ; it 
is surely, then, far more probable than not that He still 
actively occupies Himself in the advancement of these 
purposes. It is far more probable, we say, that He still 
actively forwards those ends which He has at heart than 
that He rests content \\itli such promotion of them, as was 
involved in the verv fact of creation. A Creator, self- 
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banished from active interference with the movements ol 
His own work, is a possible indeed, but surely an almost 
incredible hypothesis. 

We now proceed to the argument on which we W 
principally to dwell, as supporting belief in God's constant 
and unremitting premovement of natural laws. And we 
commence this argument by inquiring what is that 
imaginable conclusion of physical science which wodi 
disprove the doctrine we advocate. We answer most 
readily : the abstract poiver of indefinite prediction. Our 
imaginary objector took for granted that any person of 
superhuman and adequate intelligence, who should knot^ 
thoroughly and accurately all the various properties and 
combinations of matter which now exist, could predict 
infallibly the whole series of future phenomena. If thi^ 
hypothesis were established as true, there would at onc^ 
result a final and absolute disproof of that great veritj' 
which we are defending ; a final and absolute disproof of 
every notion that God docs unintermittently premove the 
laws of nature. Let us suppose for a moment that we have 
no means of information on the subject, except physical 
science itself. Were this the case, so far as scientific 
investigations have added greater or less probability to the 
supposition that there exists an abstract power of indefinite 
prediction, precisely so far they would have added greater 
or less probability to the supposition that phenomena 
proceed independently of God*s premovement. Here, then, 
we are at the very heart of that unspeakably momentous 
question which we are discussing. 

Before going further, then, let us make it more clear 
and unmistakable that we have correctly stated the point 
at issue. And, firstly, when we speak of " indefinite pre- 
diction," what do we mean by this word ** indefinite ? " 
We use it as contra-distinguished from the word " brief.*' 
Let us go back for a moment to our imaginary polycordon. 
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It may well be supposed, considering the extraordinary 
complication which we ascribe to its machinery, that some 
ten minues, e.g., shall elapse between the human premove- 
ment and its musical result. Philosophical mice, then — 
those who have investigated one hundred and fifty out of 
the two hundred intervening Imks — might be well able to 
predict quite infallibly, at least seven minutes beforehand, 
the coming melody. And so as to physical facts. We 
believe Sir H. Fitzroy was at last obliged to give up his 
attempted prognostication of weather from the mischievous 
or amusing blunders into which he constantly fell. Yet we 
can well suppose, as science advances, that a coming storm 
might be predicted with almost infalUble accuracy, say 
twenty-four hours before the event. And yet it would none 
the less be true that, as man, according to our supposition, 
plays constantly on the polychordon, so God is constantly 
playing, so to speak, on the vast instrument of nature. 

But now take a different type of musical instruments. 
The power of imagination, as we have more than once 
said, is boundless. Let us suppose, then, some huge 
instrument, constructed on the principle of a barrel-organ : 
Bet for ten years to a continuance of successive and never- 
recurring airs, and with mechanical provision for its con- 
stant movement throughout that period. Our philosophical 
mice, if shut up within such an instrument as this, might 
undoubtedly arrive at an indefinite power of predicting 
their future musical entertainment. If in five years* time 
they had successfully explored and studied the machinery, 
the last five years would furnish an uninterrupted fulfil- 
ment of their scientific predictions. And from such a cir- 
cumstance they might most legitimately and irresistibly 
infer, not merely that their instrument, like the poly- 
chordon, acts on fixed laws ; but also that, luilike the 
polychordon, it is not affected by any arbitrary movement 
from without. There is no external player, they most 
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logically infer, who unintermittentiy premoves the machineiy 
for his own purposes. Undoubtedly, therefore, if any class 
of phenomena be abstractedly capable of indefinite scientific 
prediction, this class of phenomena is not premoved by 
Almighty God. 

Here, then, is the vital and essential issue of our 
present investigation. How far, we inquire, has the course 
of science, taken by itself, added probability to the supposi- 
tion that there is an abstract scientific x>ossibility of in- 
definitely predicting the future course of all external 
phenomena ? Most assuredly science has not approximated 
to proving such abstract possibility ; but we really believe 
more than this. We believe that the march of scientific 
progress has been in such a direction that, on scientific 
grounds alone, the abstract possibility of such indefinite 
prediction is a more improbable hypothesis now than it 
was two centuries ago. For consider. What can be more 
amazing than the present rapid advance of scientific truth ? 
** The enlargement of the circle of secular knowledge just 
now is simply a bewilderment ; and the more so, because 
it has the promise of continuing, and with greater rapidity 
and more signal results."* The speculative and the 
practical results of science succeed each other with a 
rapidity which almost takes away one's breath. Suppose 
some inquirer of the seventeenth century, earnestly devoted 
to scientific pursuits, and possessing no firm grasp of 
religious truth — suppose such a man had been authorita- 
tively told of the astounding development which science 
was to receive in this nineteenth century. If there is one 
augury rather than another which such an inquirer would 
most confidently have made, it would be that the sphere of 
scientific prediction must by this time have received an 
incredible enlargement. And yet what are the facts ? The 
more astounding you consider the rapidity with which 

• "Apologia," p. 401. 
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science advances, so much the more astounding must you 
consider one further fact. We mean the fact that this 
rapid advance has not brought with it, in any one fresh 
department, any power tvliatever of indefinite prediction. 
Astronomical facts were from the very first, to a large 
extent, capable of indefinite prediction ; and science has no 
doubt in some degree enlarged the sphere of that capability. 
Science has enabled men, e.g., to predict eclipses ; the 
periodical return of comets ; and certain other astronomical 
phenomena. But take such particulars as are relevant to 
the present inquiry, how widely dilBferent is the case ! 
When did the Church ever pray against comets and eclipses ? 
On the contrary, what are those temporal evils from which 
Christians have besought deliverance ? Famine, disease, 
unseasonable weather, war, shipwreck, extreme poverty, 
and the like. There is not one of these, in regard to which 
there are the faintest signs that it will hereafter be capable 
of indefinite scientific prediction. The Church's supplica- 
tions may still be put foi-th by the most scientific Catholic, 
with as simple faith and fervour as by the most ignorant 
of rustics. ** Ut morbos auferat, famem depellat, aperiat 
carceres, vincula dissolvat, peregrinantibus reditum, in- 
firmantibus sanitatem, navigantibus portum salutis in- 
dolgeat,'* — these are blessings which a scientific Cathohc 
of the nineteenth century, no less than of the first, recog- 
nizes without the slightest perplexity as obtainable from 
God through prayer. It is surely most remarkable that 
the whole of this has been, as it were, charmed ground, 
proof against all the incursions of advancing science. 

Indeed, the contrast between astronomy and other 
sciences admits perhaps of being dwelt on more par- 
ticularly. From the earliest periods mankind must have 
been struck with the broad difference of action between 
what we may call respectively cosmical and earthly pheno- 
mena: the former proceeding on a course so steady, 
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equable, and amenable to calculation ; the latter so ap- 
parently variable and capricious. By cosmical phenomena, 
we mean such as the hours of sunrise and sunset ; of 
moonrise and moonset ; the respective apparent position of 
the heavenly bodies, etc. By earthly phenomena we mean 
such as the weather; the violence and direction of the 
wind ; the progress of disease ; and others of a similar 
kind. The discovery of Gopemicanism placed these two 
phenomenal classes in far more striking contrast. It 
appears that cosmical phenomena are produced by an in- 
credibly vast machinery, in which this earth plays a very 
subordinate part ; whereas earthly phenomena are due in 
great measure to agencies which act exclusively within the 
region of our planet. From the very first, therefore, there 
was a real presumption that these latter agencies were 
subject to a premovement, quite difi'erent in kind from any 
which influenced the former ; and this presumption would 
be very greatly increased by the discoveries of Galileo and 
his successors. Now, it is most remarkable, and bears 
thinking of again and again, that the only power of 
indefinite prediction which science has ever procured 
concerns cosmical phenomena and not earthly. The 
spontaneous impression made even on the mind of savages, 
as we have already said, is that the march of cosmical 
phenomena is steady and equable, while the march of 
earthly phenomena is variable and incalculable. The effect 
of science has been only to make this contrast more striking 
and more unexceptional than it was before.* 

Now, there is a further opinion, which, to say the least 
is theologically probable in a very high degree ; and which, 
if admitted, will throw great light on this contrast between 
cosmical and earthly phenomena. It is the received- 
doctrine of the schools — it is far the more obvious implica- 
tion of Scripture — that there are no rational and immortal 

* See note at the end of this essay. 
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creatures, excepting only Angels and men. But if this be 
BO, it would seem necessarily to follow that this planet, and 
no other, is the abode of rational and immortal creatures. 
Dr. Whewell's work on "the Plurality of Worlds " showed 
at the very least that physical science interposes no kind 
of obstacle to this belief ; and we will, therefore, suppose it 
to be true. But if this proposition be accepted, you see at 
once how a priori probable it is that God should confine His 
constant premovement of physical sequences to that par- 
ticular planet, which is inhabited by immortal beings ; by 
those beings whom His Son has redeemed ; by those beings 
who can plead for temporal blessings in that Son's avaiUng 
Name.* 

* A yerj emineut thinker, whose view of all those matters is diametrically 
opposed to our own, has most kindly given his attention to this essay since 
it has been in type. He here interposes an objection. He admits most fully 
the contrast between cosmical and earthly phenomena, as regards their 
respective capability (in the present state of science) of indefinite prediction. 
But he urges that a cause may most easily be assigned for this contrast, 
entirely distinct from any supposition of Divine premovement ; viz. tlie fact 
that cosmical phenomena depend on causes comparatively simpler and fewer 
than those which prodncc earthly phenomena. It is nothing marvellous, he 
adds, that we can predict the result of causes which are few and simple, but 
cannot predict the result of those which are most numerous and complicated. 

Here the first question to bo considered is, whether such difference of 
causal complexity, however great, would in itself suffice to account for the 
contrast, admittt^l by our opponent, between those two classes of phenomeniu 
Oq this question the present writer is wholly incompetent to form an 
opinion; but we submit it to the careful consideration of Catholic sciuntiMc 
men. For argument's sake, at all (^ents, we will hero concede that our 
opponent is so far in the right. 

We frankly confess, then, that our pontile argument from physicAl science, 
in behalf of Divine premovement, is very far less strong than it \coahl have 
been bad earthly phenomena resembled cosmical in the simplicity of their 
causation. Indeed, had this been so, tlieir Divine premovement would have 
been (so to speak) a visible and palpable fact. But then it is not the general 
law of Go<r8 Providence that the truths of religion thall be visible and 
palpable facts; but, on the contrary, that they shall give occasion to the 
merit of faith. L«;t it be assumed, then, that God does prumovo earthly 
phenomena : and let the further very obvious supposition be also made, that 
He does not desire this premovement to be a visible and a palpable fact. On 
this supposition. He would act just as wo maintain that lie has acted. Ho 
would make earthly phenomena to proceed on so complex a chain of causation, 
that Hia assiduous premovement of them eludes direct observation. 
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At the same time, we would beg our readers distinetly to 
observe that this contrast between cosmical and earthly 
phenomena is no essential part of our argument, ^o 
scientific man in the world will maintain that science has 
proved any capability of indefinite prediction to exist, in the 
case of those temporal goods for which a Christian prays. 
Our argument, then — which is irrefragable and complete- 
may be thus drawn out. The Christian and Catholic 
religion has its own intrinsic motives of credibility ; and 
such as may really be called peremptory and demonstrative. 
It is a most certain truth of that religion — it is declared so 
repeatedly in Scripture that it would be absurd even to 
attempt an enumeration of texts — that the most available 
of all methods for averting temporal calamities and for 
obtaining a healt&y proportion of temporal goods, is prayer 
to God.* And it is an immediate inference from this truth, 
that God is constantly intervening in the course of nature, 
according to the inscrutable plans of His Providence. On 
the other hand, physical science has added strength to 
the proof otherwise existing of another and siipplementary 
truth ; viz. that external phenomena, putting aside the case 
of Miracles, which is afterwards to be considered, proceed 
uniformly and invariably on fixed laws. There is no incon- 
sistency whatever, nor any approach to inconsistency, 
between these two truths ; and the only reasonable course. 

At last our opponent admits, with charactoristic candour, that science in 
its present stage is unable to disprove the liypothcsis of Divine premovement ; 
and, as we state in the text, this is absolutely all which our argument 
requires. 

[It may now be added without impropriety that this "very eminent 
thinker " was the late Mr. Mill.] 

• See, e.g., 2 Paralip. xv. 12, 13 : — •*Nec [Asa] in in6rmitate sud qusesivit 
Dominum, ied magts in medicorum arte conjisvs est: dormivitque cum patribna 
suis." Cf. vv. 7-9 :— "In tempore illo veuit Hanani propheta ad Asa regcm 
Judseet dixit ei : * Quia habutsti fidueiam in rege Syn'se et non in Domino Deo 
tuo, idcirco cvasit Syrisa regis exercitus de manu tu&. Nonne .^thiopes et 
Libyes multo plures erunt quadrigis et equitibus et multitudine nimift quos 
km Domino credidisses tradidit in manu tu&? Oculi enim Domini pradjcnt 

itudinem his qui corde perftcto credunt in Eum.* " 
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therefore, is heartily to embrace them both. It is true, 

therefore, on the one hand, that the laws of external nature, 

with the above-named exception, are strictly invariable ; 

bat it is equally true on the other hand, that those laws are 

premoved and directed by God at every moment, according 

to the dictates of His uncontrolled and inscrutable Will. 

Philosophers who on theory refuse to pray, pursue a 

course no less simply unreasonable than any superstitious 

Christian, if such there were, who should be led, by his 

belief in the eflScacy of prayer, to deny the possibility of 

physical science. 

One final explanation. Our argument, be it observed, 
by no means requires us to deny any general uniformity 
which experience may indicate, in God's premovement of 
natural laws. It may be true, e,g., that He more often 
sends rain in July than in June ; and that the amount of 
rain which falls in one year is not very different from that 
which faUs in another year. If scientific observation have 
established these facts, they are of course true : but, how- 
ever true, they present no difficulty whatever to a Catholic 
or to any other Christian. Indeed, one would expect a 
priori much greater regulai'ity of action from the All- Wise 
God, than from the human player on a musical instrument. 
Let us now, then, consider the treatment given by our 
three authors, to that part of the general subject which has 
occupied us up to this point. Dr. Gilbert expresses most 
fairly and most forcibly, without one particle of exaggera- 
tion, the objection to which we have been hitherto replying. 

Many of you may, no doubt, also remember how the futility, 
the U8elett6ne>8 of prayer is reported to have been pithily put by 
Lord Palmeruton, in answer to the deputation which waiU'd 
upon him for a public fast-day against the cholera. His answi r 
is said to have leen, ** Never mind the fast day, but cleanse your 
drains.*' 

From the positions taken by those men and their adherent45, 
it follows not only that prayer against ' the cholera is useless, 
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Imt that all prayer, where the laws of nature are concerned, is 
absurd, useless, puerile, if not positively wicked; so that, if you 
naturally suffer from indigestion, a thousand graces before meals 
will not save you from the consequences ; if you naturally suffer 
from sleepless nights, all the prayers of your friends will not procure 
as much sleep as a single drop of laudanum ; the prayer or the bless- 
ing of a parent on a child that is leaving his home, perhaps for 
ever, avails no more than the rustling of the wind ; the prayers 
of a whole nation suffering from famine or pestilence affect God 
no more than the s^rrowfiil sounds of the wild waves beating 
against the hard rocks; and finally, as all temptaiions are moriltf 
dependent upon an unequal distribution of the humours of the body, a 
night of prayer will not remove or even lessen one of them, 

AVith the efficacy of prayer, adds Dr. Gilbert, the Bible 
stands or falls. Hence the vast importance of the subject ; it 
c« 'ncems not only the members of the one religion, but all who 
wish to be ChristianH, all who hold the Bible to be God*B sacred 
AVord (p. 4). 

And further — 

Besides the testimony of the Bible and Christianity, the 
instincts of our nature, no matter what our religion may be 
proclaim the efficacy of prayer (p. 10). 

His own reply to the objection consists of three different 
particulars. Firstly, he adopts to some extent our own 
solution — the Divine premovement of natural laws. If man, 
he argues, can modify the laws of nature, bow far mora 
readily can this be done by God, the Author of those laws ! 

How countless are the modificaticms in natural causes pro- 
duced by man ! You cannot speak, you cannot walk, you cannot 
light a fire, without such modifications. There is not a word 
tliat passes from our lips that does not cause waves and pulsa- 
tions of the air ; there is not a keel that ])loughs the Kurfaoe of 
the sea that does not bend an influence through the surrounding 
waters ; there is not a man or beast that treads upon the earth 
that does not impart a motion to some of the particles thereof, 
and so modify the power or force of some of the waves of the air 
and of the sea, and of some of the particles of the land. 

Now, as man in continually modifying natural causes, and is 
thereby curing disease, increasing the fertility of the land, and 
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lessening accidents by land and sea, allow God a similar power, 
and though the laws of nature are immutable, every ordinary 
prayer can be heard (pp. 14, 15). 

Our only comment, so far, would be, that he represents 
God's "modification of natural causes" as comparatively 
rare and exceptional; whereas to us it seems far more 
simple and straightforward to regard such intervention as 
unceasing. Such a view seems to us more accordant than 
ii^x<§ any other with the language of Theology and Scripture ; 
which sur^y represent God, not as occasionally interfering, 
but rather as ruling the events of each successive moment 
by His inscrutable and uncontrolled Will. 

Secondly, Dr. Gilbert suggests (p. 16) that God may 
really disturb phenomenal uniformity, not in the way of 
• what are commonly called miracles, but by altering the 
agency of " second causes out of sight." Such a course of 
Providence is undoubtedly possible in itself ; and we believe 
we may safely defy scientific men to prove that God never 
adopts it. At the same time we do not ourselves see any 
necessity for the supposition, or any evidence of its truth. 

But Dr. Gilbert's third suggestion shows, we think, that 
he has not fully mastered his opponent's view. He says 
that God may indirectly influence matter by directly in- 
fluencing niind. 

. . . Could not God, on a similar principle, suppress in man 
the feelings of anger, jealousy, and revenge, and every tempta- 
tion'? Could Ho not influence the mind of man, and so prevent 
htm entering on a course of action which wonld bring ruin on 
himself and others? Could not God influence the mind of a 
captain so that he shall perceive a leakage in his vessel, or the 
mind of an engine-driver and he sliall discover an impediment 
on the line of rails, and such influence shall save themselves and 
others from mutilation and even death ? Could not God 
influence the mind of a physician, and, when ho has inen'ectnally 
battled with tiome disease, suggest some combination of natural 
remedies which shall meet the peculiarities of the case ? And 
BO in numerous instances (p. 15). 
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Dr. Gilbert is answering certain arguments which pur- 
port to establish the impossibility of 6od*s free and un- 
fettered action on matter. But the very same arguments, if 
they had any weight at all, would be in every respect equally 
conclusive against the possibility of His exercising such 
influence on mind. Of course we most fully agree with Dr. 
Gilbert, that in both cases God does possess this power. 
We only say that our author cannot logically assume God's 
possession of this power over the mind, as a means of 
explaining how He may possess it over matter. 

As to the Duke of Argyll, it is one singular instance of 
the strange incompleteness with which he has written, that 
we have found it impossible to decide with certainty whether 
he does or does not accept our doctrine of Divine premove- 
ment. He speaks, e.g., of a " Supreme Will " " moving 
the hidden springs of nature " (p. 23) ; of a " Higher Will 
moving phenomena ** (ihid.). He holds (p. 24) that Nature 
is a "plastic medium through which a Higher Voice and 
Will are ever addressing us.'' And all this seems directly 
available towards solving that difficulty, which, as we have 
already pointed out, he so forcibly and clearly states — the 
difficulty alleged against all belief in the efficacy of prayer. 
And yet it would appear that, after all, he does not make use 
of these considerations in answer to that difficulty; but, 
on the contrary, confines them to the particular case of 
viiraculom intervention. He applies them in fact exclusively 
in that case to which, as we shall presently contend, they 
are entirely inapplicable. 

Mr. M'CoU, so far as we are able to understand his 
argument, embraces the precise view which we have our- 
selves maintained. " Christianity," he says, " teaches the 
doctrine " " that God is behind the veil of Nature working 
always " (p. 429). But his argument, we think, required 
that he should have developed this \dew far more clearly 
and systematically than he has in fact done. 
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We have now, then, answered the first of those objec- 

Ivms which we stated at the outset. In reply to the second, 

more is needed than that we should transfer our 

tt|(iiinent from the macrocosm to the microcosm ; from the 

^ lefthns of matter to the realms of mind. In this part of 

- oar reasoning we may fully admit, for argument's sake, that 

peyehology is a science, in the very same full and un- 

nserved sense in which mechanics and chemistry are such ; 

that mental phenomena, no less than mechanical and 

' themical, succeed each other by a sequence which is abso- 

^ lotely fixed and invariable. The uniformity, however, of 

iMterial phenomena is fully reconcilable with the doctrine 

of a& unintermitting Divine premovement ; and the same 

tnzth holds no less clearly in the case of mental phenomena 

ftlso. Nor, again, does mental science, at all more than 

mechanical or chemical, afford the slightest indication that 

there exists that abstract scientific possibility of indefinite 

prediction which would alone disprove our doctrine. But 

oow what is Divine Grace — so far as it is contemplated by 

the objection before us — except simply a Divine premove- 

Dient of mental phenomena ? * And if we may laudably 

*Qd efficaciously pray for material benefits, with far more 

^Qdableness and efficacy may we pray for the priceless 

Wesaing of rich and more effectual Grace. 

No one of our three authors has put forth a reply to 
this second objection ; and Dr. Gilbert, indeed, as we have 
steady observed, does not seem aware of its existence. 

We are next to enter on Freewill : a far more anxious 
subject than those hitherto considered, as being so in- 
timately connected with some of the most arduous and 
mysterious doctrines in Theology. We shall confine our- 
selves, however, strictly to what is absolutely necessary for 

* The office of Grace, in supernaturalizing the soul and human action, is of 
ooune whoUy external to the objection which we are here considering. 
VOL. U. O 
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a due appreciation of the objection which we are to 
encounter. 

The Church allows considerable latitude of opinion on 
the philosophical questions which concern Freewill. At 
the same time she fully permits her children to hold — what 
for ourselves, i.e. the present writer, we do hold — viz. that 
no view of Freewill is altogether satisfactory to the in- 
tellect, except that taken by the Jesuit theologians. These 
great thinkers — whether they embrace what is commonly 
called the Molinistic or the Congruistic system, whether 
they follow Lessius or Suarez — agree with each other in 
their definition of liberty. "Potentia libera est qu», 
positis onmibus requisitis ad agendum, potest agere et non 
agere." To appreciate this definition, let us consider any 
given moment of human action. My soul possesses certain 
qualities, intrinsic and inherent; certain faculties, ten- 
dencies, habits, and the like : and it is solicited by various 
motives, having respectively their own special character, 
intensity, and direction. In order that my will may act, 
nothing more is necessary than that which now exists : 
** posita sunt omnia requisita ad agendum." My will cannot 
be considered free, say these theologians, unless at this 
very moment it has a real power, at least of either acting 
or abstaining from action. They consider, of course, that 
in the vast majority of cases it has more power than this ; 
it has the power of acting with greater or less efficacy in 
this or that direction ; but unless it have at least so much 
power as above described, it is not free at all. 

We think that the least valuable part of the Duke of 
Argyll's work is that concerned with Freewill. He pro- 
fesses (p. 837) to oppose Mr. Stuart Mill, and to expose 
" a deceptive ambiguity " under which that philosopher's 
'* doctrine seeks shelter; " but in fact, to our mind, it is 
Mr. Mill who is clear-headed, and the Duke who is misty 
and confused. His own view is precisely identical with 
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]fr. Kill's ; and it is strange that he can have entertained 
toy different notion. " The will of the lower animals,'' he 
•ys frankly (p. 831), " is rw free as ours. . . . The only 
difference is that the will of the lower animals is acted 
upon by fewer and simpler motives." "Where all the 
eonditions of mental action are constant, the resulting 
tetion will be constant too " (p. 838). " If we knew aJl 
the motives which are brought by external things to bear 
upon his mind ; and if we knew all the other motives which 
that mind evolves out of its own powers, and out of pre- 
▼ioQsIy acquired materials, to bear upon itself ; and if we 
knew the constitution of that mind perfectly ; . . . then we 
should be able to " calculate '' with certainty the resulting 
ooorae of conduct " (p. 839).* Now, there is nothing to 
surprise one in the fact that the Duke of Argyll should 
hold that necessarian doctrine which is embraced by many 
powerful minds. But surely he displays much shallowness 
or thoughtlessness, when he says (p. 388) that his own view 
"is not only true, but something very like a truism.'" We 
maintain that, on the contrary, it is directly subversive, 
not of Catholicity only, but of natural religion. Before 
wguing, however, for this proposition, we must make the 
i^er more clearly understand what is the Duke's doctrine. 
The view advocated, then, by Mr. Mill clearly, and by 

* The Dake*8 text mns : '* If we knew the ooDstitution of the mind so 

f^fteOy a$ to eitimate exactly the weigM it trt'ZZ cUiow to aU Vie different motives 

<if»rah'fM7 o*> i^** We have omitted these words in the text, as they might 

^ to distract attention from the Duke's meaning. They involve a peiitio 

pHneipii, since they imply in themselves the necessarian tenet. We precisely 

<2niy, of course, that the weight attached to motives depends exclusively on 

**the constitation of the mind." The mind, we maintain, whatever its 

eoostitntion, has a certain power of deciding /or t'^i/ what weiglit it shall 

attach to motives. 

We have also placed the word '* calculate" where the Duke says ** predict." 
The meaning remains exactly the same. But we think it of great importance, 
for the Mike of clearness, to preserve a hroad verhal distinction between thnt 
** abttnet possibility of indefinite prediction " on which we laid so much stress 
a fsw pages ago, and that abstract power of immediate calculation with 
vhleh alone we are here concerned. 
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the Dake obscurely, is this : that in every single case the 
will's action is abstractedly calculable. Take an illustration 
from mechanics. A certain physical particle, possessiog 
certain intrinsic qualities, is solicited at this moment by 
certain attracting forces. It is admitted by every one, 
that the movement immediately resulting is abstractedly 
calculable. In other words, any being who should possess 
adequate intelligence and infallible accuracy of thought; 
who should know with perfect precision the particle's 
intrinsic qualities ; who should know with equal precision 
the nature, the direction, the intensity, of the soliciting 
forces ; — could calculate with infallible certainty the move- 
ment immediately resulting. In like manner, say Mr. Mill 
and the Duke, let us suppose the mind of any given 
individual solicited at this moment by certain given motives. 
" Any being who should possess adequate intelligence and 
infallible accuracy of thought ; who should know with perfect 
precision that mind's intrinsic and inherent qualities ; who 
should know with equal precision the natm-e, the direction, 
the intensity, of the soliciting motives ; — could calculate with 
infallible accuracy the movement of will thence immediately 
resulting. Or, putting the same thing briefly, the will's 
movement at any moment is in the abstract capable of 
infallible calculation." 

Now we, on our side, maintain that this tenet is sub- 
versive of that doctrine, concerning man's probation by 
means of Freewill,* which is at the very root, not of 

* We purposely avoid saying that the Duke^s tenet is inconsistent with 
the doctrine of Freewill in every imaginable shape, for the following reasons : — 
Jesus and Mary, when on eiirth, were truly endowed with Freewill : and yet 
Jesus and Mary — our Lord because He was God, and His Mother because of 
her singular grace — always elicited with infallible certainty that movement 
wliich was simply accordant with the Divine preference. So far, therefore, as 
they were concerned, the course of their will at any moment was abstractedly 
capable of infallible calculation. But then they were not on their probation. 
In like manner, we are not here concerned with the free will of Beuti in 
Heaven, or of souls in Purgatory. 
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Catholicity only, bat of natural religion. At this moment 
I am solicited by various motives ; and it is my probation 
of this moment, how I shall comport myself under that 
solicitation. If I exert myself to please God better, my 
probation so far is advancing favourably ; if otherwise, the 
reverse. Bat the very notion of my being on probation 
at all, implies that my will's action cannot be calculated 
beforehand ; it implies that more than one course is, in the 
fallest and most unreserved sense, open to my free and 
unfettered choice. Let me once be persuaded, not specula- 
tively alone, but practically and energetically, that my 
will's action at last can be no less infallibly calculated 
than the motion of a particle, I sink down paralyzed : 
religion becomes a mockery ; and my Creator's profession 
of placing me under probation becomes (may He forgive 
the blasphemy !) a tyrannical insult. This is really one of 
those truths, which are so undeniable on the very surface, 
that their evidence is but obscured by any lengthened 
production of argument. 

Our purpose in the present essay, as we have through- 
out explained, is purely defensive. Indeed, had we enter- 
tained any thought of proving those high religious truths 
with which we are occupied, we should have found it swell 
under our hands to a volume. We have now, indeed, 
pointed out that Freewill is an all-important religious 
truth ; that it is a fundamental doctrine, not of Catholicity 
only, but of natural religion : but to enter upon a philo- 
sophical argument in its favour is entirely beyond our 
scope. What we have here to do is merely to answer the 
objections brought against it by such thinkers as Mr. Mill 
and the Duke of Argyll. 

1. Mr. Mill in several parts of his works lays stress on 
the following: — "All Theists," he says in elfect, "must 
admit that God at least does at each moment infallibly 
calculate the will's movement ; and they must admit, there- 
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fore, that it is in the abstract capable of calculation.'' The 
reply to this is so obvious, that we have always wondered 
how this clear and powerful thinker can have been deluded 
by so transparent a fallacy. We totally deny, of course, 
that God does calculate the will's movement in the case of 
those under probation ; on the contrary, His knowledge of 
that movement supposes, as its very foundation, the will's 
free exercise in this or that direction.* Nay, it is not 
strictly true to say that God /oresees acts at all, because 
He is external to time. 

" Nothing to Him is present, nothing past, 
But an Eternal Now doth ever last." 

2. ''There is no certainty," says the Duke (pp. 889, 
840), '' in the world of physics more absolutely certain than 
some certainties in the world of mind. We know that a 
humane man will not do a uselessly cruel action ; we know 
that an honourable man will not do a base action." Well, 
there is a multitude of actions so cruel, and another 
multitude so base, that we may infallibly calculate of a 
humane and of an honourable man respectively, that he 
will not, until his character change, commit them. But 
such a statement has no value as grave reasoning. '' Dolus 
latet in generalibus : " let us take a concrete case. I am 
a man, we will say, of really humane character. I am 
sitting comfortably at my fireside on a cold winter's day, 
with "The Last Chronicle of Barset" in my hands. 
Suddenly the news reaches me that a friend of mine has 
been immersed, while skating on a deep pond close to the 
house. You may calculate, no doubt, with infallible 
certainty, that I shall throw down my book and rush to 
the rescue. But take some case of an immeasurably more 

* '* Dei prtBScientia, ex doctrinft Patrum, res Jlbere futuraa $upponit.** 
'* In hypotheiti qurki ree futurie aint, eo ipto qudd JuturK sint, Deus eaa yidere 
dobel : connfqueutrr^ nompe ad liheram dcic^rminationcm. . . . Ciim verom 
sit liominem so detenuinntiinun ad talem vol talem Hctioncin, hoc ipso Divinas 
uotitiflB subeat."— " Pcrrone dc Deo," nn. 393, 400. 
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[Aoquent kind. I have been in the habit of reading to a 
poor cripple in the neighbourhood, who has nothing else 
to cheer him. The last two days I have been unavoidably 
pi6?ented from going ; and to-day also, if I do not start at 
oneey I ahall have no other opportunity. On the other 
hand, the outside air is cold ; while the fire is warm, and 
Mr. Trollope, even for him, unusually amusing. Humanity 
draws me in one direction, comfort and amusement very 
Btrongly in another. Humanity solicits me to spend an 
hour in a cold draughty cottage, occupied in a very dull 
employment; comfort and amusement importune me to 
stay where I am. Under such circumstances, it is the 
Bake of Argyll's proposition, that the course which I shall 
adopt is as infallibly calculable as is the course of a 
physical particle solicited by divergent forces. Now, at all 
events, to allege, as the Duke alleges, that his proposition 
is %df-evidentj is a most startling paradox ; a simple out- 
^e on common sense : you can hardly exaggerate the 
violent absurdity of so speaking. But we should like un- 
commonly to know what possible ground the Duke has for 
alleging, we will not say that his proposition is self-evident^ 
but that it is trae. For ourselves, we take the liberty of 
i^rming that it is entirely false ; and we affirm this of it, 
because it is peremptorily condemned by religion and 
morality. 

Now, it is precisely such cases as these which are of 

every-day occurrence, and on which man's probation mainly 

turns. The ordinary exhortation of a pri^t, or, for that 

matter, of any religious minister who is not a Lutheran or 

Calvinist, would be, we strenuously maintain, the only one 

consistent with sound philosophy. He would tell me that 

it is just on such an issue as this, that my upward or 

downward course might depend. If I choose the lower 

course, he will add, the course which I well know to be the 

less pleasing to my Creator, I begin the habit of fully 
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deliberate imperfection ; and on my next occasion of trial 
I shall find greater difficulty than at present, in freely 
making the better choice. Let me continue so acting for 
months and years, I shall be an immeasurably less humane 
man at the end of them than I am at present. On the 
other hand, if I correspond with grace and on every such 
occasion freely choose the better alternative, then, in the 
way even of natural consequence, my character will steadily 
rise ; not to speak of the special benediction which I shall 
call down on myself, from my loving and approving God. 
Between these two alternatives, he will continue, I have 
now and on every such occasion the freest power of choosing. 
Such are the doctrines which a priest would practically 
impress on me as speculative truths. They belong to the 
very alphabet of natural religion, but they are doctrines 
which the Duke of Argyll by implication denies. 

The sum, then, of our reply to this particular argument 
of the Duke's is simply this. Take any given man at any 
given moment. There are certain things so good, and certain 
things so bad, that we may infallibly calculate he will do 
neither the one nor the other. But then there is a large 
number of intermediate things, on which no such calcula- 
tion is even abstractedly possible ; and these are the very 
things on which his probation turns.* 

8. Lastly, we are to consider that objection to Freewill 
which is most closely indentified with the direct purpose of 
our article. *'If this doctrine of Freewill were true, and 
of probation by means of Freewill, then the course of 
mental phenomena is not in itself calculable ; and if not, 
then psychology is no science at all. But such a conclusion 
is so paradoxical and so obviously false, as of itself to over- 
throw that theory from which it legitimately results." We 

* The Buke of Argyll commcntod on these remarks iu a subsequent 
edition of his work, and a reply to hii> comment was published in the Dublin 
JUrieto fur October, 18G8, pp. 55, 56. 
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y idmit frankly in reply, that psychology is not as strictly 
'•: taeati&e, fhronghout its whole extent, as mechanics or 
ehflDUBtry. Bat before replying to the objection which will 
he founded on that admission, we must consider how far the 
tdmission itself should extend. In other words, we will 
now consider to what extent, assuming the doctrine of Free- 
will, psychology fails of a strictly scientific character. 

There are three different classes of mental phenomena : 
cognitions, volitions, emotions. Psychology, then, is divi- 
sible into five sections : the three former treating respectively 
these three classes in themselves, and the two latter treat- 
ing them in their mutual relations. Of these five sections, 
the four former are absolutely unaffected by the doctrine 
of Freewill; and are therefore as strictly scientific as 
mechanics and chemistry. That section of psychology 
^th which alone we are concerned, is that which treats the 
^tion between cognitions and volitions ; between intellect 
ttd will. Even as regards this section of psychology, wo 
need only look at one particular sub-section, viz. the theory 
of motives. Undoubtedly, granting Freewill, there can be 
00 strictly scientific theory of motives. We are now, there- 
fore, to inquire, how far this particular sub-section of 
psychology — the theory of motives — is deflected by the 
doctrine of Freewill from the rigorous character of a 
science. 

We will here, then, lay down a proposition, which, 
beyond all possible question, is fully consistent with the 
doctrine of Freewill ; and which for our part we confidently 
embrace as true. My soul at some given moment possesses 
certain qualities intrinsic and inherent ; certain faculties, 
tendencies, habits, and the like. It is solicited, moreover, 
by certain motives, having their own special character, 
intensity, and direction. Our proposition is this. Under 
such circumstances, science, considered in its abstract per- 
fection^ may calculate infallibly the ** spontaneous re- 
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sultant," of those motives ; or, in other words, my will's 
" spontaneous impulse." Now, this proposition is indubit- 
ably consistent with Freewill, because I have the fullest 
power of opposing my will*8 spontaneous impulse. My 
thoughts are at this moment, perhaps, predominantly 
influenced by worldly or sensual motives. I may turn 
them, however, by an eflfort towards what is heavenly and 
divine ; but if I do not put forth some exertion, I follow as 
a matter of course my wilPs spontaneous impulse. How 
far I may choose to put forth such exertion — this is not 
abstractedly matter of calculation at all. I acquit myself 
more laudably under my probation, precisely in proportion 
as I more frequently and more energetically put forth effort 
in a good direction.* At the same time, it should be 
observed that in all ordinary cases the act of will, which 
results in fuctf is found in close vid,nity to the will's spon. 
taneous impulse. It is only in the rarest and most excep- 
tional cases — or rather, we may say, it never happens at all 
— that a man of ordinary piety will be found putting forth an 
act of heroic saintliness. In 999 cases out of 1000 a man's 
probation is carried to a successful issue by this more than 
by anything else, viz. by putting forward on repeated 
occasions a number of acts, which are a litUe higher than 
his spontaneous impulse. Nor does any exception to this 
general remark strike us at the moment, except those cases 
in which there is a violent temptation to mortal sin. 

We maintain, then, that so far as regards, not the will's 
actiud movement, but its spontaneous imptdsCy there is a 
theory of motives as strictly scientific, as abstractedly 
capable of scientific calculation, as any theory of mechanics 
or chemistry. But we further maintain that, in applying 
that theory to practice, allowance must always be made for 

* The whole doctrine of preventing and aseisting g^race is of course in 
fact most intimately bound up with all this; but our argument against 
nccessiirianism may be couducteil legitimately without encumbering it with 
this further question. 
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ftd faet that in every instanee the will has a real pbinrcr of 
Ktmg above the level of such spontaneoufi impolBe. How 
kx the will may choose to do so, is a matter incapable of 
eakmlation, and external to science altogether. And this 
cinmmstance precisely, neither more nor less, constitutes 
that (me particular in which the doctrine of Freewill in- 
tflffores with the strictly scientific character of psychology. 

We are next, then, to inquire what arguments our 
exponents can adduce, for the purpose of showing that 
psychology has a more unreservedly scientific character 
than we have here assigned to it. Now, there are certain 
German writers, we believe, who have maintained that the 
bet of phenomenal uniformity can be established on pure a 
prim grounds ; indeed, that it is not a mere /act at all, but 
as necessary a truth as the very axioms and theorems of 
geometry. We are wholly unaware, however, of the grounds 
on which they base so strange an assertion ; nor do we 
fau)w in what direction to look for those grounds. 
[ Bat the writers with whom we are immediately con- 
cerned do not dream of putting forth any such peremptory 
Pretension. We cannot take any more unexceptionable 
H>eoimen of them than Mr. Mill ; nor again can anything 
^ more intelUgible and simple than the position which 
he takes up. (See his "Logic," bk. iii. c. 3, and c. 21.) 
Scientific men, he says, ground their belief of phenomenal 
Uniformity exclusively on their observation of that uni- 
formity. Consequently, ** the uniformity in the succession 
of events," and generally of phenomena, ** must be received, 
not as a law of the universe, but of that portion of it only 
which is within the range of our means of sure observation.*' 
(Conclusion of c. 21.) 

The present issue, then, is reduced to one which would 
appear very narrow and very easily decided. Can Mr. Mill, 
or any one else, allege any observed facts which vindicate 
for mental phenomena any greater uniformity of sequence 
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than we have above assigned to them ? Neither on Mr. 
Mill's part, nor on the Dake of Argyll's, have we observed 
the slightest attempt to adduce such facts. The doctrine of 
Freewill rests on philosophical arguments, which we do 
not profess here to adduce, but than which no stronger, as 
we confidently think, ever established a philosophical con- 
clusion. We verily believe that in no other case has so 
strongly demonstrated a doctrine been opposed so confidently, 
we had almost said so superciliously, on grounds so frivolous, 
poverty-stricken, and meagre. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Mill, a thinker of real genius 
and depth. With the single exception of that weak piece 
of reasoning above quoted, based on God's foreknowledge 
of human action, we are really not aware of one single 
argument, good, bad, or indifferent, which he has ever 
brought against the doctrine of Freewill.* He commonly 
contents himself with stating repeatedly and emphatically 
the contradictory tenet, that all mental phenomena proceed 
on an absolutely fixed and invariable sequence. He coU' 
stantly speaks of this tenet, as though it were self-evident ^ 
and as though it sufficed, therefore, by such self-evidence, t^ 
disprove the dogma of Freewill. The Duke of Argyll:^ 
indeed, has adduced two reasons for the necessarian view ^ 
but they appear to us singularly feeble. One has beei^ 
already noticed above; the other is rather implied in, 
various places (see e.g. pp. 352, 363, 366) than directly 
stated. If the will were free, he says in effect, the science 
of politics would be impossible ; for that science proceeds on 
an assumption that you may calculate the effect of this or 
that motive on the people's mind. We reply very easily. 
It results from what has been above said, that the ** spon- 
taneous impulse " of man's will under given circumstances 
is a matter in itself as simply capable of scientific calcula- 

♦ This was published before the appearance of Mr. MilFs work on Sir W. 
Hamilton. 
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iion as is the motion of a physical point solicited by given 
f liteetions. And this truth is an abundantly sufficient 
Um for political science. 

In fact it is obvious, as soon as stated, that you confer 
on men a moral benefit which no words can exaggerate, by 
plaeing them under the best motives ; i.e. by placing them 
under motives the *' spontaneous resultant" of which shall 
be morally good in the highest attainable degree. This 
principle, as we have seen, is most fully consistent with 
Freewill ; and yet it is all which the politician can possibly 
need as a motive for action. Nor can any one dream that 
the Church has been blind or indifferent to this principle, 
who considers the unparalleled stress which she has ever 
laid, e.g.y on a good education : on the contrary it may rather 
heafiSrmed, that there is no philosophical doctrine in the 
world which has had so large an influence on her whole 
practical conduct. All that can be said on the other side 
iS) that she has not exhibited that narrowness of thought 
which in this respect characterizes certain anti-Catholio 
philosophers. For, in remembering the unspeakable im- 
portance of good motives, she has not forgotten what may 
Recalled the opposite pole of sound doctrine, viz. the will's 
I'eal power of choice, and God's probation of man by means 
^i that power. 

The objection, which remains to be considered, concerns 
Miracles. Certainly, if the question of miracles were to be 
discussed in its fuU extent, it would require an essay to 
itself ; but the mere answer to this particular objection may 
be given very briefly and easily. The objection, our readers 
may remember, is this : — ** To assert the past or present 
existence of miracles is to deny that the laws of nature are 
absolutely fixed ; and to deny this is to deny the very 
possibility of physical science." We admit the former of 
these two propositions, but deny the latter. We say that 
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the interest of physical science is in no respect affected by 
the existence of miracles, because these are always a^seom- 
panied by visible symbols of Divine intervention. And now to 
explain our meaning in this reply. 

We cannot do better than repeat the argument which, 
at starting, we put into the mouth of our imaginary 
objector. " I compose a substance to-day of certain 
materials, and find it, by experiment, to be combustible ; I 
compose another to-morrow, of the very same materials, 
imited in the very same way, and the very same propor- 
tions, and I find the composition incombustible If such a 
case were possible, the whole foundation of science would 
be taken from under my feet." This allegation we consider 
incontrovertible ; but then this is not the case of a miracle. 
Let us, then, vary our supposition. On the second occasion, 
when I enter my laboratory to make the desired experiment, 
I find a venerable man seated. He announces himself as 
commissioned by God to deliver me some authoritative 
message. " And now," he adds, ** I will give you a proof 
that He sent me. You know, by experiment, that the 
substance in your hand is naturally combustible ; but now 
place it in the same fire, or in one a thousand times fiercer, 
and it shall remain unscathed." If I find the fact to be so, 
I shall indeed have extremely strong ground for believing 
my visitor Divinely commissioned ; but I shall have no 
ground whatever for doubting that the substance is naturally 
combustible. Nay, my conviction of this fact will be even 
strengthened. For my visitor assumed that it was naturally 
combustible by the very fact of treating its non-combustion 
as a miracle. 

And the same answer may be made, however numerous 
may be the miracles wrought. The infidel Gibbon, when 
speaking of "the innumerable prodigies which were per- 
formed in Africa by the relics of S. Stephen," has this 
most shallow remark: "A miracle," he says, "in that 
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age of superstition and credulity, lost its name and its 
merit, since it would scarcely be considered as a deviation 
from the ordinary and. established laws of nature.'' Now, let 
us even make the wild and extravagant supposition that 
some given law of nature, in some given time and place, 
were far more frequently suspended by miracle than allowed 
to take its natural course. Let us imagine, e.g., that 
England were again Catholic ; and that every Englishman, 
by invoking S. Thomas of Canterbury, could put his hand 
into the fire without injury. Why, the very fact that in 
order to avoid injury he must invoke the Saint's name, 
would ever keep fresh and firm in his mind the conviction 
that fire does naturally burn. He would, therefore, as 
unquestioningly, in all his physical researches, assume this 
to be the natural property of fire, as though God had never 
wrought a miracle at all. 

The Duke of Argyll says (p. 89, note), that " the ques- 
tion of miracles seems now^to be admitted on all hands to 
be simply a question of evidence." We are extremely glad 
that the Duke can credit this ; and we should be still more 
rejoiced if we could entirely credit it ourselves. For saying 
precisely this. Father Newman, a few years back, was 
assailed most violently, not by infidels and semi-infidels 
only, but by High-Church Anglicans ; by the Guardian 
newspaper. However, many thinkers of the day must 
really admit^this, or else the Duke could not possibly have 
thought that aU admit it ; and he quotes no less an 
authority than Professor Huxley, as counting it "un- 
justifiable" to "deny the possibility of miracles." The 
question of evidence, then, assumes singular importance ; 
and we hope that both the Duke and the Professor will 
carefully study the evidence on which approved Catholic 
miracles rest. Dr. Gilbert has done great service by 
bringing this before the notice of Protestants. 
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Four miracles are required to be proTed for beatification, and 
two more fur canonization, and these must be proved 6y ey^- omi 
not by ear-witnesses. 

In miracles where diseases have been cured, it is required: 
(1) that the disease must be of an aggravated nature, and 
difficult or impossible to be cured ; (2) that it was not on the 
turn ; (3) that no medicine had been used, or, if it had, that it 
had done no good ; (4) the cure must be sudden ; (5) the cure 
must be perfect ; (6) there must have been no crisis. Could 
there be greater caution ? 

In the process of investigation no step is taken, no doubt 
propounded, without many of the members being present, and a 
printed report of each session being sent to those who are absent. 
Besides the cross-examinations, which are of a most scrutiniziDg 
character, it is the sole duty of one of the leading members, the 
Fromotor Fidei, to make objections and, if possible, to disprove 
every reported miracle. 

In cases of epilepsy thirteen years are required to elapse 
before miracles are approved, for fear of a relapse ; in cases of 
hydrophobia and nervuus diseases a longer period is necessary ; 
whilst the opinions of physicians, surgeons, scientific men, and 
eye-witnesses, are taken down in writing. 

Let me suppose that the miracle for investigation is the 
recovery of a person's sight. First of all, it has to be proved 
whether the person was born blind or became so afterwards ; 
secondly, the duration of the blindness ; thirdly, the cure in its 
most minute details ; fourthly, the written opinion of the beet 
scientific and medical men in Italy as to the cause of the blind- 
ness ; fifthly, whether it is possible to refer the miracle to natural 
causes ; sixthly, whether the miracle was instantaneous ; . . . and, 
seventhly, whenever the physicians and scientific men cannot 
trace the cause of the blindness no decision is ever come to. 

Indeed, so sifring and exhausting is the investigation, that 
Alban Butler tells ua, on the authority of Daubenton, that an 
English Protestant gentleman, being present, and seeing the 
})roce8S of several miracles, said they were incontestable ; but 
was utterly surprised at the scrupulosity of this scrutiny when 
told that not one of those had been allowed by the Congregation of 
Rites to have been sufficiently proved. 

Perrone also asserts that he shov/ed the process for certain 
miracles to a Protestant lawyer of some eminence, who was 
perfectly satisfied with the testimony and the reasoning, and 
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declared that they ought to stand before any English jury, but 
was astonished when he was assured that the evidence was not 
considered efficient hy the Congregation of Bites (pp. 49, 60). 

It may be well also to quote a passage written by F. 
Newman in the course of that discussion to which we have 
already referred, because it is precisely to the question of 
evidence that he directs his remarks : — 

Putting out of the question the hypothesis of unknown laws 
of nature (which is an evasion from the force of any proof), I 
think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought 
for the liquefaction of the blood of S. Januarius at Naples, and 
for the motion of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the 
Roman States. I see no reason to doubt the material of the 
Lombard crown at Munza ; and I do not see why the Holy Coat 
at Treves may not have been what it professes to be. I firraly 
believe that portions of the True Gross are at Bome and else- 
where, that the Crib of Bethlehem is at Bome, and the bodies of 
S. Peter and S. Paul also. I believe that at Bome, too, lies S. 
Stephen; that S. Matthew lies at Salerno, and S. Andrew at 
Amalfi. I firmly believe that the relics of the saints are doing 
innumerable miracles and graces daily, and that it needs only for a 
Catholic to show devotion to any saint in order to receive special 
benefits from his intercession. I firmly believe that saints in 
their lifetime have before now raised the dead to life, crossed the 
sea toithout vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable 
disetueSf and stopped the operation of the laws of the universe 
in a multitude of ways. (*' Lectures on Catholicism in England," 
p. 298.) 

Here, then, we bring to a close our treatment of that 
question which we began by raising. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that the Church teaches not a Divine 
only, but also a diabolical intervention in phenomena. 
Within certain limits fixed by God, evil spirits are per- 
mitted, on the one band, to premove the laws of nature ; 
on the other hand, to violate those laws by certain portents, 
which, in some sense, simulate the character of Divine 
miracles. It is evidently impossible, without an intolerable 

lengthiness, here to enter on this important field of inquiry ; 
VOL. n. p 
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but the preceding remarks mD suffice to show the general 
Tiev of it which we should be disposed to take. 

We said at starting that we could only attempt to state, 
in the merest skeleton and outline, that reply which, as it 
seems to us, may be most conclnsirely given to one whole 
class of objections against religion ; and that, too, a ckss 
immeasurably more specious and formidable than any 
other of those derived from experimental science. This 
class is more specious than any other, because the very 
foundation of experimental sciences is phenomenal uni* 
formity; and because phenomenal uniformity seems on 
the surface directly contradictory to the Catholic doctrine 
on Prayer, on Grace, on Free Will, and on Miracles. As 
to the principles we have put forth in defence of this 
doctrine, we would say to any reader who is versed at once 
in theologic^ and in experimental science — 

" Si quid novisti rectins istis, 
Candidas imperti ; si non, his ntero mecnm.'* 

Nor are we without hope that some one, competent to 
the task, may complete them where they are defective ; 
may expand them into fulness ; may carry them out into 
detail ; and may illustrate them with a number of relevant 
scientific facts. 

To conclude. Catholics and Christians generally are 
much too cowardly, we think, in presence of the so-called 
scientific world, and give far more weight to its view of 
things than is at all deserved. Scientific men exhibit a 
confidence, peremptoriness, sometimes superciliousness, 
which gives an impression of their having far more of 
argument at their back than really exists.* We should 

♦ •* NolhiDg ifi more common," says the Duke of Argyll most truly (p. 113) 
^ than to find men who may be trusted thoroughly on the facta of their own 
science, but who cannot ba trusted for a moment on the place which thete /act9 
assume in the general system of truth. Philosophy must include science, but 
science does not necessarily include philosophy." 
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nm connter, indeed, to the Church's whole teaching, if we 
sought to repel them by denying either the truth or the 
yalue of experimental science ; but we ought most carefully 
to distinguish between the genuine principles of such 
science, and others which so many of its votaries most 
gratuitously assume. Never, perhaps, was it so important 
as it is now to set forth the Church's rightful claim of 
authority over the whole field of secular science, so far as 
the latter directly or indirectly touches the truths of 
religion. Let Catholics make the Church's doctrine their 
one centre of thought ; and let them so arrange the lessons 
of science, that in due subordination these may cluster 
around that centre. Studied on any other principle, secular 
science can only issue in mischief and deceit ; it will be an 
ignis fatuus, and no true guiding light. 

Nor again, in our humble judgment, do Catholics act 
^dsely, who think of delaying their offensive measures 
agaiust the enemy until science shall have directly and 
expressly attacked religion ; for by that time the evil will 
have got to a far more unmanageable head. No : let them 
be prompt in assailing and exposing every irreligious 
principle which scientific men may assume, even though 
these latter are employing it principally or even exclusively 
in their own special and immediate sphere. False and evil 
principles have their own legitimate issue, and are ever 
most assuredly tending to that issue : whatever may be 
the present intention of this or that individual, who is 
unhappily their slave and victim. 

Original Note. — ^After this essay had gone to press, 
we lighted by the merest accident on the following letter 
from Professor Mansel to Dr. Pusey, quoted by the latter 
in his sermon on " The Miracles of Prayer," pp. 83-35. 
Its coincidence with what we have said is somewhat 
remarkable, because the present writer's view has been 
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* .v:mau ag'ncy. Whatever may be 
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thought of the probability of this anticipation being realized, it 
is at leant sufficient to suggest one reflection. If atmospherio 
changes may conceivably, without any violation of natural law, 
be brought under the control of man, may they not now, equally 

^ ^''2 ¥>iihout violation of natural law, he under tite control of God? 

And are we so fully informed of the manner of God*8 working 
'with regard to these contingent phaenomena of nature, as to 
know for certain that He can never exercise such a control for 

"^^^'l purposes connected with His moral government ? 

^ "^ Is, then, our knowledge of the external conditions, say of 

health or disease, likely to make a progress analogous to that of 
astronomy, or to that of chemistry f We may discover that certain 
conditions of the atmosphere are regularly followed by certain 
states of health, as that certain chemical elements will produce 
certain results; but we do not thereby discover that those 
conditions must take place at a given time. Unless we have 
evidence that the law which manifests God*s Will is a law of 
periodical recurrence, as in the case of the 8un*s rising, there is no 
more incongruity in praying for the removal of a pestilence than 

» "^ B in asking a chemist to perform a particular operation. We do 
not ask the chemist to violate the laws of chemistry, hut to produce a par- 
tietdar result in adcordance with those laws. Do we necessarily do 
more iJian this when we pray that Ood will remove from us a disease f 
If some changes of weather, or of health, had already become 
matter of certain prediction, like eclipses, we might reasonably 
presume that others would hereafter become equally certain. If 
we knew for certain the periodic times of fever, we might here- 
after discover those of cholera ; if we could now predict how 
many showers of rain will fall in the course of the present year, 
we might hereafter be able to make a similar prediction as 
regards thunderstorms. But has the progress of science in these 
matters hitherto been of this kind? If not, may not science 
advance indefinitely without in any way interfering with the 
duty of prayer ? And has not the progress of the majority of 
sciences actually been of this kind ? 

Believe me yours very truly, 

H. L. Hansel. 

Some of Dr. Pusey's own remarks also are well worth 
qaoting : — 

I may say freely that I do not see that anything more has 
been discovered than certain proximate causes and efifects, or 
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some larger physical laws, which, althongh thoy minister in 
their diflferent ways to our well-being, yet, in their incalculable 
compass of variation, do not, in the least, account for those 
changes that most affect us. Thus, believing, as scientific men 
inform us, that the average quantity of rain which falls in the 
year in a given place does not much vary, and that the winds, 
from the different quarters, in each year blow in much the same 
proportions ; yet they are not these general laws, which affect 
those things, upon which plenty or famine, health or disease, 
depend. A concentration of rain or its absence, uninjurious at 
other times, would ruin seed-time or harvest. Locusts, or 
perhaps cholera, may be brought at one time by winds which in 
other parts of the year, or in successive years, might be even 
beneficial. The growth of spring-corn in our climate depends, 
we are told, upon a nice adjustment of fine weather and showers. 
And yet some of us remember a spring when, scarcely any 
autumn corn having been sown (on account of the wetuess of 
the season, which was continued or renewed in the spring), just 
at the very last we had exactly that succession of dry weather 
and rain which was needed. This was one only of several 
successive seasons in which, at the moment of extreme necessity, 
God gave us the weather which we needed. And yet they are, 
most of all, these minute variations which are, as yet, perfectly 
unaccountable by science. All the proximate cause and effects 
of conditions of the atmosphere are no more interrupted, t/, as 
most of U8 hdieve, they are regulated by the immediate WiU of Ood 
directing and dispensing them, than the inherent forces upon 
whoso combination the going of a watch, or the motion of a 
steam-engine, or the discharge of cannon, depends, are by the 
interposition of human tcill, regulating those forces so that the 
watch or the steam-engine should go faster or slower, or the 
direction of the steam-engine or range of the cannon should be 
changed. 
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XV. 
EXPLICIT AND IMPLICIT THOUGHT.* 

Those who have studied the elaborate arguments drawn 
out in Catholic philosophical works to prove the Existence 
of God, may not unfrequently, perhaps, have been perplexed 
by the following difficulty. No one, of course, can know 
certainly that God exists, except on grounds of reason; 
and no one can make any act of faWiy until he knows for 
certain that God exists. It is necessary, then, for all men 
without exception who would be saved, and not merely for 
philosophers, to know certainly God's Existence on grounds 
of reason. Yet to the enormous majority of mankind, such 
grounds of reason seem on the surface inaccessible. It 
would be very ludicrous child's play, that s6me given 
labourer, or farmer, or tradesman, or even hunting country 
gentleman, should explore such arguments for God's Exist- 
ence as are found in Catholic philosophical works ; espe- 
cially if you suppose him to explore them on the principle 
of judging, for hiipself and by the perspicacity of his own 
intellect, how far they can be vindicated against the objec- 
tions of Mill, of Huxley, or of Comte. 

Such is the difficulty which must have occurred to 
many. And, considering its obviousness and plausibility, 
we have always been a good deal surprised that it has not 

* La PhUotophie Seola$tique exposSe et de/endue. Par le B. P. Eleutoek. 
Paris: Gaumo. 1869. 

SermoM preached hefore the University of Oxford. By Johk Hembt New- 
man, B.D., FeUow of Oriel CoUege. London : Bivingtons. 1843. 
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received more express treatment. But F. Eleutgen, in his 
p[reat philosophical work, has handled the whole subject 
with such surpassing power, that instead of needing any 
apology, we shall on the contrary obtain our readers* 
gratitude, for placing before them a very long extract from 
this illustrious writer. W^e italicize a few sentences, to 
which we invite especial attention. 

In many places Scripture declares in the modt express 
manner that even for those to whom God has not manifested. 
Himself by His prophets or by His Son, there exists a revelation 
of God in His works, and even within the mind of man, whereby 
they can without any difficulty cognize God their Creator and Maker, 
as well as His sovereign Law. It is not necessary to point out 
that Scripture does not in this speak of any [supposable] first 
cause; but of the Living and True God, Who has created 
heaven and eartli, and iuKcribed His law in the heart of man : 
and that consequently it speaks also of the moral order. Now, 
it says in the same passjigcs, that men who do not thus cognize 
their God arc without excuse ; that they are insensate : that 
they deserve God's wrath and all His chastisements. It 
iH*cessarily follows, then, that this manifestation of God by His 
works is such that man cannot fail V>y this means to cognize 
God with certitude, unless he commit a grave fault. . . . 

Assuredly this does not mean that it is philosophical researches, 

cim tinned laboriously through obstacles and doubts, which can 

alone lead to knowloilge of God. Very few men, in fact, are 

caytahle of these laborious researches : wliereas Scripture speaks of 

all the heathens in general ; and in the Book of Wisdom it is 

siiid expressly (xiii. 1), **all men are vanity who do not possess 

the knowledge of God.** The hacrcd writer oven adds that this 

knowledge, to which he gives the name of " sight," to express 

its clearness and certitude [" cognoscibiliter poterit Creator horum 

Wt/m,*' V. 5J, can bo obtained tcith as mucli ease — and even niore — 

as knowledge of this world : which certainly does not fail any one 

capable of the least reflection. [" Si tantum potuerunt scire ut 

^K^ssent asstimare sseculum, quomodo hujus Dominum non facilius 

iuvenerunt?" v. 9.] . . . J< is easier, therefore, to know God the 

Gocernor of the world, than to know enough of nature to admire its 

letter and beauty. 

It necessarily follows, therefore, that there is a knowledge of 
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od different from philosophical knowledge ; a knowledge so easy to 
quire and so certain, that ignorance and doubt on that head 
III not be explained, except either hy culpable cardessnesa or 
•oud obstinacy. Such is also . . . the common doctrine of the 
oly Fathers. Tliey distinguished that knowledge of God which is 
tained hy philosophical research from that which springs up 
Kmtaneously in every man at the very sight of creation. This 
tter kind of knowledge is called by them " a witness of Him- 
If," which God gave to the soul at its creation ; " an endow- 
eut of nature ; " " an infused knowledge," inherent in every 
an without preliminary instruction ; a knowledge which springs 
r> in some sense of itself in proportion as reason is developed ; 
id which cannot fail, except in a man either deprived of the 
« of reason or else given up to vices which have corrupted his 
iture. And when the Fathers of the Church declare unani- 
ously on this head that this knowledge is really found and 
tablished in all men, the importance of their testimony is 
?tter understood by remembering that they lived in the midst 
' heathen populations. 

God has implanted in our reasonable nature everything 
hich is necessary, that we may know Him, and know Him 
ith facility.* Now, he does not [after creation] withdraw 
imself from creatures, but always remains near them, oo- 
)erating with them, exciting them to act, supporting and 
recting each one to its end conformably to its nature. If this 
true of all creatures, how could this concurrence he refused to the 
ost noble of all creatures, to those whom God has created for 
e very purpose of tlieir knowing and loving Him f Man indeed 
)es not arrive at his end, except by using the powers which 
od has given him ; but the Author of tho^e gifts lends to man 
a concurrence, in order that he may make due use of them, 
nee that moral and religious life for tvhich man was created is 
unded on a knowledge of the truths whereof wo speak, God 
itclies over man, in order that reason, as it is developed, may 
mo to know them with facility and certainty. Observe, the 
icstion here i.s not of supernatural grace, but is [of the natural 
der]. . . . 

What would not be the misery of man [if there were no 
asonable certainty without philosophical argument] ? It is 

*F. Kl cutgen quotes from an opusculuin of S. Thomas: "Doi cognitio 
bis innata diuitur esse, in quantum per principia nobu innata de facili 
rcipcre [x>8dumu:i Dcum c>»se." 
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easy to show those [ordinary] men who are capable of any 
reflection at all, that their knowledge of the, truth is not tdeaiifc; 
that they do not deduce it [consciously and explicitly] from tb 
first principles of thought, and consequently they cannot defmi 
it CLgainst the attacks of scepticism. If, then, as soon as we oome 
to know that our knowledge is not scientific, the conviction of itt 
truth were at once shaken, what, on that supposition, would be 
the lot of man ? 

The jEact is indeed not so ; that consciousness which eveiy 
one can interrogate within himself attests its 'denial; and at 
every period the voice of mankind has confirmed that denial 
As soon as we arrive at the use of reason, the voice of consdemei 
awakes within us* Whether we choose or no, we must cognize (la 
distinction between good and evil, [Again] just as it is absolutely 
impossible for us to doubt our own existence, [in like manner 
we are absolutely compelled to regard as real ^he externa 
world ; [to hold] that, further, there exists a Supreme Author 
of our being and of all other things ; and that through Him 
there is a certain moral order.f These also are truths which ve 
cannot refuse to admit No doubt we can do violence to 
ourselves in order to produce in ourselves the contrary persuasion, 
just as we may use efforts to regard the moral conscience itself 
as an illusion. But these efforts never succeed, or, at least, never 
succeed perfectly ; and we feel ourselves even under an obliga* 
tion of condemning the very attempt as immoral. The mind of man, 
in fact, is under the influence of truth which has dominion over it, 
and which gives [man] certainty even against his own wish. 
Truth manifests itself to our intelligence, and engenders therein 
the knowledge of its reality, even before we [«ppZtri7/y] know what 
that truth is. Still truth [I say] reigns over man and reveals 
itself to him, however great may be his resistance as a sacred and 
sovereign authority which commands him and summons him before 
its tribunal. And [standing] before that tribunal, he is obliged 
to admit the immorality of even attempting to doubt. Just as 

* It is observable that here, and still more strongly in a later passage, 
F. Kloutgen uses the word ** conscience," not as moral theologians speak of 
** conscientia,*' but to express man's natural power or faculty of knowing 
right and wrong. 

t F. Kleutgen has spoken immediately before, and also speaks immediately 
aftir wards, of *' the moral conscience,*' the ** distinction between right and 
wrong," as covering a distinct ground from this. By the present phrase, 
thou, ** a moral order," he plainly intends to express God's moral government 
of the world. 
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A is bonnd to oondemn the madness, I will not say of donbting, 
mt of trying to donbt, the reality of the external world, so lie is 
hUged io regard as an impiety [aU] doubt in Qod^s Existence and 
ntostdsnce^ • • • 

Nor oan it here be objected that conscience (in the proper 
mie of that word, moral conscience) gives ns no certainty so 
jong as its existence with ns and its pronouncements are purely 
ipcmtaneons. Of the conscience, more than of anything eli^ 
[fortoat), it may be said that it reveals to us its oton truth ; that it 
Dompels ns to acknowledge an absolute good and a sovereign rule 
nssr our wills and actions (even thongh we know not its inner- 
inott nature), not only as really existiug, but as an august and 
MKred power which is [in authority'] over us. Whatever efforts 
man may make to overthrow and destroy his own intimate 
fenaasion on the truthfulness of conscience, he will never 
•Qoceed in do^ng so. Even though he seeks by every possible 
tteans to persuade himself that nothing obliges him to regard it 
•ttmthful, nevertheless, he will always feel himself compelled 
to acknowledge its authority, and even to condemn his own 
i^nstanoe to it. 

It is true, indeed, that thongh conscience often speaks against 
a man's inclination [so loudly] as to confound (by its mani- 
&itation of its own truthfulness) all pride and all the sophistical 
^nams by which he might wish to stifle it, it does not always 
*o apeak and raise its voice as to take from man the power of 
^fning from it and refusing to listen. If he enters into himself 
^ chooses to obt^erve ^hat passes within him, he will obtain 
tt»t reflex knowledge which, as we said above, is required for 
•ctaal certainty ; he will know that he cannot prevent himself 
fi'Mn acknowledging the truth of what the voice of conscience 
dictates. But it is in his power, if not always at least often, to 
abstain from entering into himself and lending his ear to that 
^«ice. He has [often] the power of not hearing it, or of giving 
It BO little attention that he withdraws himself from that 
inflneQce which would make him certain. It is in this manner 
^t, for a certain time at least, notwithstanding the habitual 
^rtainty * which nature gives him, he may remain undecided 
on the truthfulness of conscience, supposing that he has not yet 
acknowledged that truthfulness by philosophical reflection, 
or, again, that he does not seek to know it. But even though 

* By •* Labitual certainty," as ho htw oxpUiiiiod just K'tore, F. Klcutgen 
Awanii to expreiw the proxiinah jpotrer of actual certaiuty. 
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we were not able to demonstrate by the intimate experience of 
every man that the doubt whereof we speak is contrary to the 
principles of morality, we ought, noyertheless, to be persuaded of 
that truth by the judgment of all mankind. Among civilized 
nations in every time the necessity of philosophical studies has 
been admitted, and those have been held in high esteem who 
devoted themselves thereto, and who were regarded aa sages. 
Nevertheless, though the nations, it is true, accepted at the 
hands of philosophers the solution of many questions, they have 
never ascribed to these men a decisive judgment on all trtith 
without exception. As to those first truths on which all our 
convictions rest, humanity hears within itself the consciousness or 
intimate persuasion of knowing them with certainty. Philosophers 
may make these truths the subject of their speculations ; but 
they are not allowed the right of pronouncing a definite 
judgment on these truths ; and if their researches lead them to 
deny or doubt them, those very })ersons who would otherwise 
be the disciples of these philosophers, rise up against them as 
judges and condemn them. Was there ever a nation which did 
not regard it as madness to doubt an external world ? a nation 
which did not hold in horror a man so perverted as to acknow- 
ledge no truth superior to the senses, and reject all distinction 
between virtue and vice? Has not atheism among all nations 
been accounted a crime? And by the very fact of seeing 
culpahilitii in denial of these truths, does not the world declare 
that they cannot pobsibly be unknown to men of good will? 
(-Phil. Schol.," Nos. 226,^227, 228, 229, 231, 232.) 

Now, in order to appreciate F. Kleutgen's meaning in 
this singularly impressive passage, it must be remembered' 
that he consistently and peremptorily refuses to credit the 
human intellect with any direct and immediate knowledge 
of God. According to F. Kleutgen — indeed, according to 
all orthodox Catholics — God is known to man only through 
His works ; only through creatures. The doctrine, then, 
which F. Kleutgen lays down in the preceding passage, is 
to some extent represented by the two following theses. 

Thesis I. A most real process of reasoning is constantly 
going on in the minds of men, quite distinct from any 
process of philosophical reasoning or arguing ; and of a kind 
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%y no means available in confutation of an opponent. God 
'"Watehes mth special care over mankind in their use of 
4hoae intellectual faculties which He has given them, so as 
4o assist them in arriving at the truth. Especially is this 
ihe case as regards their arriving at a true knowledge of 
' Himself. He created them for the very purpose that they 
■ ihoold know and love Him. He therefore uniformly pro- 
"^68 — except, indeed, where man's grave culpability inter- 
poses an obstacle to His gracious operations — that they 
fihall be led from those true premisses which legitimately 
: establish His Existence, to the true conclusion itself, that 
He does exist. 

Thesis II. Among the premisses available to all man- 
kind, which legitimately establish His existence, two in 
ptrticnlar may be mentioned. The first, and far the most 
important, is that moral voice within man's breast, which 
IB ever testifying the necessary and eternal distinction 
l)etween right and wrong, and which is ever summoning 
lum to a virtuous life. This voice suffices by itself to prove 
viih absolute certainty that there exists a certain necessary 
Sapreme Bule of morality which obliges all reasonable 
beings, whatever that Kule may precisely be. But there 
b a second premiss, or rather combination of premisses, 
slflo available for all mankind, which conspires with the 
fomer in leading them to a knowledge of God. For this 
^ble world is within their immediate cognizance; the 
principle of causation is accepted by them as axiomatic ; 
ttid the inference is obvious and ready, to the Great First 
Canse. 

As to this last-named inference from the visible world, 

F. Elentgen rather incidentally alludes to it than directly 

expresses it. And though he would doubtless say that 

there are various other premisses also which bear their 

part in the great process of conviction, we do not observe 

that he has expressly referred to any others. At all events, 
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it is to the moral voice that he again and again refers, as 
to the one immovable foundation of Theism. In this respect 
many readers of F. Newman wiU be almost startled by the 
singular resemblance to be found between these two great 
thinkers, whose philosophical history has been so entirely 
different. As an instance out of many which might be 
adduced, read F. Newman's " Occasional Sermons," from 
p. 84 to p. 87, and observe his profound agreement with 
what we have cited from F. Kleutgen. 

Both these theses are of extreme importance ; and it is 
perhaps almost difficult to know which is of the greater. 
Our present concern, however, will be exclusively with the 
first ; and on this first thesis, indeed, there is a more 
startling resemblance between FF. Kleutgen and Newman, 
than even on the second. The latter half of that volume of 
F. Newman's which we have named at the head of this 
article, is occupied with a series of essays on the relation 
between faith and reeison. These essays contain un- 
doubtedly one or two incidental remarks, which F. Newman 
would not make now that he is a Catholic ; and from which, 
indeed, he has carefuUy refrained since his conversion, 
when engaged on kindred topics. But F. Newman's funda- 
mental thought is identical with F. Kleutgen's first thesis ; 
and is expressed, indeed, in the very title of one essay, 
'' Explicit and Implicit Beason." To exhibit this thought 
in its full light and its general bearing, would occupy at 
the very least a large volume : let us hope that either F. 
Kleutgen or F. Newman may hereafter be induced so to 
exhibit it ! Our present purpose is hardly more than the 
very elementary one of placing the truth before our readers 
in its simplest aspect, with the hope that Catholic philo* 
sophical thinkers may bear it in mind and ponder on its 
importance. 

To reason is nothing else than to be led, by means of 
certain premisses which one knows, to a certain conclusion 
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liifih legitimately follows from those premisses. Now, it 
I plain, firom obvious and every-day instances, that great 
LUlftxtades tbos reason and with great accuracy, who never 
Itofleet on their premisses or put them into shape ; and who 
Id, in fact, cut a very poor figure, if ever they attempted 
a task. 

Let a person only call to mind the clear impression he has 

it matters of every day's occurrence, that this man is bent on 

^.r^ oertain object, or that that man was displeased, or another 

ioioiiB; or that one is happy, and another unhappy; and 

^iow much depends in such impressions on manner, voice, accent, 

'^rards uttered, silence instead of words, and all the many subtle 

lymptoms which are felt by the mind, but cannot be con- 

tmplated ; and let him consider how very poor an account he 

|iv8s of his impression if he avows it and is called upon to 

jwtifyit. (Newman, pp. 270, 271.) 

Take some particular case. I am intimately acquainted 
I vilh a certain relative : and some fine morning I have not 
been with him more than five minutes before I am perfectly 
ttnvinced, and on most conclusive ground, that, for what- 
ever reason, he is out of sorts with me. It is little to say 
that I could not so analyze my grounds of conviction as 
to make another see the force of my reasoning ; I could 
not so analyze them, as that their exhibition shall be in 
fte slightest degree satisfactory to myself. Especially in 
proportion as I am less philosophical and less clever in 
psychological analysis, all attempts at exhibiting my pre- 
misses in due form hopelessly break down. Yet none the 
kss it remains true, both that my premisses are known to 
me with certainty, and that my conclusion follows from 
them irresistibly. There is an enormous number of past 
instances in which these symptoms have co-existed with 
ill-humour ; there is no single known case in which they 
have existed without it ; they all admit of being referred to 
iU-bumour as effects to their cause; they are so hetero- 
geneous that any other cause except ill-humour which 
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shall account for them all is quite incredible, while it is no 

less incredible that they co-exist fortuitously, etc. Why, 

in all probability, the very Newtonian theory of gravitation 

does not rest on firmer and more irrefragable grounds. 

Yet to analyze all this or any part of it, to explain what is 

the peculiar character of these symptoms, in what they 

precisely differ from others which superficially resemble 

them, Iiow they are referable to ill-humour as to a cause, 

or why it is incredible that they should co-exist fortuitously, 

— to express all this is utterly beyond the power of men 

who are not greatly versed in philosophy, and, indeed, of 

many who are so versed. 

Another illustration : — 

Consider the preternatural sagacity with which a great 
genera] knows what his friends and enemies are about, and 
what will be the final result, and where, of their combined 
movements, — and then say whether, if he were required to argue 
the matter in word or on paper, all his most brilliant conjectures 
might not be refuted, and all his producible reasons exposed as 
illogical (p. 210). 

The reasoning on such matters of a really great general 
would be almost infallible, while his arguments might be 
below contempt. 

• The whole matter is so important that it is worth while 
to repeat illustrations even at the risk of wearying our 
readers. Take another case, then. A sharp-sighted and 
experienced seaman will tell you with the greatest con- 
fidence some fine evening, that there will be a violent storm 
before moi*ning. It is often the case that the premisses on 
which he rests this conclusion are amply sufficient to bear 
it out ; that his reasoning is absolutely faultless ; that 
nothing short of a miracle can falsify his prediction. But 
ask him to argue the matter, to tell you what are the 
precise phenomena on which he builds, to express accurately 
his reason for thinking that such phenomena denote the 
imminence of a storm, he will be nowhere. 
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'• Then, again, there is a well-known story of the advice 
i»j0mn by a sagacious judge to magistrates possessing shrewd 
on sense, but an unpractised intellect. ** Give your 
ms confidently/* he said, ''but state no argument. 
to one your decisions will be right, but a hundred to 
your argument will be wrong." He did not mean, of 
, that they would arrive at right decisions by guess- 
k or by inspiration. He meant that their reasoning 
d probably be sound, but their arguments almost 
^laertainly fallacious. 

Once more. A singularly conscientious and upright 
man has a large family of sons, with whom he has lived 
irom the first in habits of most familiar and affectionate 
intercourse. Hardly one of their convictions can be named 
nldeh is so demonstratively established, which rests on 
nasoning so absolutely irresistible, as their conviction of 
Us uprightness and conscientiousness. Though they were 
ilw best astronomers in Europe, it would not be one whit 
iHore absurd and irrational that they should reject Kepler's 
fciWB than that they should doubt their father's integrity 
rf character. Yet, though first-rate astronomers, they may 
be very poor psychologians, and may be baffled in every 
tHempt to draw out in shape their ground for this latter 
delusion. Those grounds are, in fact, of that vague, 
impalpable, indefinite character, which eludes their grasp. 

It is certainly true, then, of the enormous majority — we 
believe it to be true even of the most highly educated and 
philosophical — that for the most part they ** advance for- 
f ward" towards truth "on grounds which they cannot pro- 
duce, and if they could, yet could not prove to be true ; on 
latent grounds " which they certainly know, but have no 
power of expressly assigning. But we may take a step 
further. It happens again and again, not merely that men 
most reasonably hold this or that conviction without having 
analyzed its grounds, but that they hold it most reason- 
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ably, without even knowing, reflexly, of its existence. Here 
one single instance will suffice. There are certain persons, 
A, B, C, etc., with whom I have had various intimate 
relations, and whom I have seen in great and critical 
variety of circumstances. I am asked my opinion of A's 
character. The very question had never occurred to me ; 
yet on interrogating my own consciousness, I find there 
stored up a complete answer to the question. I may find 
great difficulty in expressing my views of A's character, and, 
when I have done my best in that way, may be very dis- 
satisfied with my success. But that view none the less 
exists, though I may fail in its expression ; and it existed 
long before I had ever thought of its existence. It will at 
once be seen that there are numberless parallel instances 
to this. 

Here another point is suggested, whch deserves atten- 
tion. How far more faithful is often the implicit repre- 
sentation of an object than the explicit! how far more 
correct and complete, e,rf, is the view which I absence ivithin 
myself of A's character, than any expression of that view 
which I find myself able to put forth ! It will frequently 
happen, indeed, that I am utterly dissatisfied with the 
latter; that I feel bitterly how coarse an instrument is 
language for the exhibition of thought. F. Newman points 
this moral in reference to theology in a forcible passage. 
We italicize a few clauses. 

No analysis is subtle and delicate enough to represent 
adequately the state of mind under which we believe, or the 
subjects of belief, as they are presented to our thoughts. The 
end proposed is that of delineating, or, as it were, painting what 
the mind sees and feels ; now let us consider what it is to 
portray duly in form and colour things material, and we shall 
surely understand the difficult}', or ratlior the impossibility, of 
representing the outline and character, the hues and shades, in 
which any intellectual view really exists in the mind, or of 
giving it that substance and that exactness in detail in which 
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p onn iatB its likeness to the original, or of sufficiently marking 

Uiote minnte di£ferences which attach to the same general state 

of mind or tone of thought as found in this or that individual 

TBSpectively. It is probable that given opinions^ as held hy 

imdimduabf even when of the most congenial views, are as distinct 

Jrom each other <u their faces. Now, how minute is the defect in 

imitation which hinders the likeness of a portrait from being 

- foooeasful I how easy is it to recognize who is intended by it, 

:- without allowing that really he is represented ! Is it not 

p kpeless, then, to expect that the most diligent and anxious 

I favQstigation can end in more than in giving some very rude 

[. denription of the living mind, and its feelings, thoughts, and 

p: iimonings? And if it be difficult to analyze fully any state, or 

r fiime, or opinion of our own minds, is it a less difficulty to 

Uineate, as Theology professes to do, the works, dealings, 

povidences, attributes, or nature of Almighty God f . . , 

We are told, in human language, things concerning God 
Bimaelf; concerning His Son and His Spirit; and concerning 
His Son's Incarnation, and the union of two natures in His One 
' Pttaon : truths which even a peasant holds implicitly, but which 
i Almighty God, whether by His Apostles or by His Church after 
ttdm, has vouchsafed to bring together and methodize, and' to 
comiDit to the keeping of science. . . . / 

Now, all such statements are likely at first to strike coldly 
^ harshly upon religious ears, when taken by themselves, for 
this reason, if for no other, thnt they express heavenly things 
^er earthly images, which are infinitely below the reality 
(pp. 264, 265). 

CuriouBly enough, unbelievers are in the habit of urging, 
ttat the Church's dogmatic definitions imply a far more 
precise and accurate apprehension of Divine Objects than 
Dien commonly possess. The fact, as F. Newman has 
Wgued in many places, is just the contrary. No amount 
of scientific statement can fully represent the distinct 
mental image, as implicitly possessed by an orthodox, well- 
instructed, and meditative believer. 

On the whole, then, it is not too much to say that men 
are constantly occupied, the more constantly as their mind 
is more living and active, in observing premisses and 
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thence inferring conclusions ; and that every one holds, on 
more or less sufficient grounds, a very large number of 
fixed convictions, which have never been placed explicitly 
before his mind. Even as regards those who are most 
given to argument and philosophy, it does not seem too 
much to say that a very large number, eveu of their most 
influential convictions, remain in this latent and unrecog- 
nized state. 

By such considerations as these F. Newman is led to the 
following weighty judgment : — 

It is hardly too much to say, that almost all reasons formally 
adduced in moral inquiries are rather specimens and symbols of the 
real grounds than those grounds themselves. They do but approxi- 
mate to a represontation of the general character of the proof, 
which the writer wishes to convey to anothe^*8 mind. They 
cannot, like mathematical proof, he passively ^foltqtcedf with an 
attention confined to what is stated, and with the^ admission of 
nothing but what is urged. Rather, they are hiiits towards, 
and samples of, the true reasoning; and demand an active, 
ready, candid, and docile mind, which can throw itself into what is 
said, neglect verbal difficulties, and pursue and carry out 
principles. This is the true office of a writer, to excite and direct 
trains of thought ; and this, on the other hand, is the too common 
practice of readers to expect everything to be done for them, to 
refuse to think, to criticize the letter, instead of reaching 
forwards towards the sense, and to account every argument as 
unsound which is illogically worded (pp. 271, 272). 

Our readers, then, will have seen the essential distinc- 
tion between reasoniiig and argument. To reason correctly, 
as we have already said, is to be led, through holding 
certain premisses, to hold a certain conclusion which 
legitimately follows from those premisses. But to argue 
quite correctly involves a great deal more : it involves, 
that you shall analyze your process of reasoning; that you 
shall reflect on what has gone on in your mind ; that you 
shall enumerate quite exhaustively, and express quite 
accurately the various premisses on which you have relied. 
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nothing is more easily supposable — we imagine few 
Khings are in fact commoner — ^tban that the better reasoner 
Vuy be the worse arguer. To fall back on one of our 
^^nvioas illustrations. A and B may have been intimately 
d with some third person, and have enjoyed full 
of knowing his character. It may well happen that 
rA shall have formed, by implicit observation and reasoning, 
a far joster view of it than B has ; while B nevertheless, 
fiom being much more logically and intellectually disciplined 
than A, may so thoroughly out-argue him as' almost to 
make his view seem ridiculous. 

On the other hand, it is argument, and not mere 
Msoningy which is the instrument of philosophy. Implicit 
ttought, by the very fact of being implicit, not only remains, 
■0 to speak, each man's private propei-ty, but even in the 
individual mind may merely occupy its own isolated corner ; 
ii may fail grievously in influencing the judgment, on 
▼Hrious important matters with which it is in fact connected. 
But it is the business of a philosopher, not only to cognize a 
frttth, but to recognize it ; to know that he knows it ; to 
contemplate it; to express it; to combine it with other 
froths; to refer truths back to their common cause and origin. 
Nor must it be supposed, from anything we have said, that 
We have any wish to disparage the paramount importance 
^^ philosophy. Putting aside the Church's influence, we 
^dine to think Mr. Mill hardly goes too far, when he says 
that the course of philosophy has more influence than all 
other causes put together, on the course of human thought. 
Certainly, however, we do think that the course of philo- 
sophy would be more satisfactory — that philosophy would 
be in a sounder and more healthy condition — if philo- 
sophers considered, more prominently than is their habit, 
the value and authority of that implicit reasoning which is 
in some sense external to their own sphere. 
Nor, again, let it be supposed that ^ve have any doubt 
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whatever of a Catholic's complete argumentative victory^ 
under fair circumstances, over any opponent whomsoever. 
It may happen, undoubtedly, in some given time and place, 
that there may be very few Catholics who have received 
adequate philosophical training, and who have carefully 
studied the anti-Catholic theories. In such cases, the 
superiority of argument may possibly enough be on a 
different side from the superiority of reasoning. But where 
the combatants are intellectually on anything like equal 
terms, we are confident that on no field will the Church's 
triumph be more signal than on that of controversy and 
philosophy. Intellectual power and accomplishments being 
equal or nearly equal, it must at last be truth which 
determines the victory. Indeed, those anti-Catholics who 
are most peremptory and supercilious in expressing their 
argumentative contempt for Catholicity, are those very men 
whose arguments are the weakest, and who simply collapse 
when grappled with by some sounder thinker. 

Still, after every such admission the fact remains, that 
the number of men is comparatively very small whose 
arguments in any way represent their reasonings ; that the 
enormous majority either do not argue at all, or argue 
quite haphazard and at random. The question, therefore, 
is well worthy the attention of speculative men, whether 
there can be drawn out any practical "logic of implicit 
reasoning ; " whether any practical rules can be laid down, 
which shall help towards guiding in true opinions that 
immense mass who must depend for their conclusions upon 
something entirely distinct from argument. We will not 
here attempt to enter otherwise on this question ; but one 
remark frequently occurs in F. Newman's essays which is 
well worthy of consideration, because it leads, we think, to 
practical inferences of great importance. His opinion, then, 
is tliat almost all men are good (implicit) rcasoners, when 
they are really earnest in their desire of attaining truth on 
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khe matter in hand. This is what accomplished arguers 
ud philosophers are sometimes unwilling to think, lut 
irhieh seems to ns true nevertheless. . 

Nothing is more common among men of a reasoning turn 
^ tbaa to consider that no one reasons well but themselves. All 
[ Mn of course think that they themselves are right and others 
^ vroBg who differ from them ; and so far all men must find fault 
viththe reasonings of others, since no one proposes to act without 
nmnB of some kind. Accordingly, so far as men are accustomed 
to analyze the opinions of others and contemplate their processes 
of thought, they are tenipte<i to despise them as illogical. If 
I my one sets about examining why his neighbours are on one 
\' lide in political questions, not on another ; why for or against 
certain measures of a social, economical, or civil nature ; why 
they belong to this religious party, not to that ; why they hold 
tbii or that doctrine ; * why they have certain tiistos in literature ; 
wr why they hold certain views in matters of opinion ; — it is 
n^lesB to say that if he measures iJteir grounds hy the reasons 
*^ic\ they produce^ he will have no difficulty in holding them up to 
fiiioile, or even to censure. And so again as to the deductions made 
fiom facts which come l)eft)re us. From the biglit of the same 
•ky one may augur fine weather, another bad ; from the signs 
**f the times one the coming in of good, another of evil; from 
the same actions of individuals one moral greatness, another 
^pravity or pt^rversity; one simplicity, another craft; upon 
the same evidence one justities, another condemns. The miracles 
of Christianity were in early times imputed by some to magic, 
others they converted ; the union of its professorcj was ascribed 
tOffeditious and traitorous aims by some, while others it moved 
to say, "See how these Christians love one another." The 
phenomena of the physical world have given rise to a variety 
of theories, that is, of alleged facts, at which they are supposed 
to point ; theories of astronomy, chemistry, and physiology ; 
theories religious and atheistical. The same events are con- 
sidered to prove a particular providence, and not ; to attest the 
divinity of one religion or another. The downfall of the Itomaii 
empire was to Pagans a refutation, to Chrfstians an evidence of 

Christianity. . . . 

Nor can it fairly hv. said that such carirtics aritff from dcjiclcnry 
of logical pucvr in thr mHltitudc of mm. . . . This is what men of 
clear intellects are not slow to imagine. Clear, strong, steady 
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ii)telloct«, if they are not deep, will look on these differenoei in 
deduction chiefly as failures in the reasoning faculty, and will 
despise them or excuse them accordingly. . . . 

But surely there is no greater mistake than this. For the 
experience of life oon tains ahundant evidence that tn praeHcal 
matters^ when their minds are really aroused, «i«n eommonlff are noi 
b<id reasoners. Men do not mistake when their interest is coneermed. 
They have an instinctive sense in which direction their path 
lies towards it, and how they must act consistently with self- 
preservation and self-aggrandisement. And so in the case of 
questions in which party spirit, or political opinion, or ethical 
principle, or personal feeling is concerned, men have a surprising 
sagacity, often unknown to themselves, in finding their own place. 
However remote the connection between the point in question 
and their own creed, or habits, or feelings, the principles which 
they profess guide them unerringly to their legitimate issues : 
and thus it often happens that in apparently diflferent practices, 
or usages or expressions, or in questions of science, or politics, 
or literature, we can almost pn>phcsy beforehand, from their 
religious or moral views, where certain persons will stand, and 
often can defend them far better than they defend themselves, . . . 

All this shows that in spite of the inaccuracy of expression 
or, if you will, in thought which prevails in the world, men on 
the whole do not reason incorrectly. If their reason itself were in 
fault, they would reason each in his own way : whereas they 
form into schools; and that not njcrely from imitation and 
sympathy, but certainly from internal compulsion, from the 
constraining influence of their several principles. They may argue 
badly, but they reason well ; that is, their professed grounds are 
no sufficient measure of their real ones (pp. 204, 205). 

Here, then, in F. Newman's opinion, is one most 
principal security for good (implicit) reasoning : simplicity 
of intention. Let us give an instance. 

Suppose, then, A and B are two merchants, equally well 
acquainted with matters of business. A, however, has far 
more " simplicity of intention '* than B ; or, in other words, 
his heart is far more unreservedly devoted to money-getting. 
B has many literary and social tastes, while A cares for 
nothing but the main chance. Few men doubt that, this 
being the case, A will be a fai* better (implicit) reasoner 
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IhMBi By on the best mode of adding to his fortune. A 
tfeuofland occasions of turning a penny will suggest them- 
[tbb to one, which would never occur to the other ; or, in 
words, a thousand relevant premisses will actively 
in A's mind, which do not enter B's at all. And, 
ver, when some particular question is raised of 
commercial moment, B will be very far from bring- 
the same concentrated energy as A to its examination, 
is mneh less likely, therefore, to arrive at a sound con- 
In other words, two different phenomena present 
ves. A's mind is far more constantly peopled than 
B*8, with the implicit thought of relevant premisses ; and 
>- (8) his implicit reasoning from those premisses will be far 
more accurate. 

This principle may be very importantly applied in the 
sphere of morals and religion. We will assume P. Kleutgen's 
doctrine, that all men, who reach the age of reason, at once 
Mept various moral truths as axiomatic ; and that they 
•W led quite inevitably — unless, indeed, through their own 
(pf«ve sin — ^to accept various further doctrines. They accept 
fte doctrine, not only that there is an indefinitely large 
oxoral Eule of Life placed in authority over them, but 
•Iso that that Rule is enforced by the Living God, Who 
^ated heaven and earth ; that to please Him is the most 

• 

important end of life ; that through prayer they may obtain 

from Him greater strength for that purpose. Now, it is 

8df-evident that, among all who admit this fundamental 

Wy of truths, those alone act reasonably who build their 

whole course of life predominantly on its consideration ; 

who ever seek moral and religious truth with earnestness 

and simplicity of intention. In other words, a man acts 

more reasonably — whether he be educated or uneducated, 

speculative or unspeculative, matters not at all — the more 

constantly these primary religious doctrines occupy his 

mind as actively energizing premisses, carrying him forward 
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(implicitly) to a larger and larger assemblage of practical 
conclusions. These men are infallibly certain of their 
original premisses ; and the validity of their reasoning is 
largely secured by their purity and earnestness of inten- 
tion. They may very possibly be the worst arguers, but 
they are quite certainly the best reasoners in the whole 
world. They fly towards moral and religious truth as on 
eagles* wings ; they often discern with the precision of an 
instinct the path of duty under difficult circumstances; 
and are found to possess quite an extraordinary power of 
choosing rightly for themselves among a multitude of 
conflicting religious teachers.* 

The same truth is exemplified in the case of Catholic 
dogmata. These were revealed not for the purpose of lying 
dormant in the mind, but on the contrary of motiving 
practical action. A Catholic, then, acts more reasonably 
and more acceptably to God in proportion as he labours to 
view, by the light of these dogmata, every phenomenon of 
daily life with which they are in any way connected. Or, in 
otlier words, in proportion as he lives more reasonably and 
virtuously, the more prominent among these verities will be 
actively energizing as (implicit) premisses in his mind, and 
w ill animate his whole view of society and of his fellow-men. 
This is equally so, just as in the former case, whether he 
be philosophically cultivated or otherwise ; and it is in fact 
precisely these implicitly deduced conclusions which are 
commonly called " Catholic instincts." Again and again 
it is not loss startling than edifying to find that some 
saintly Catholic sees his way, as if spontaneously, to com- 
plete harmony with the Church's mind on this or that 

* Adest in intelleciu humuno inclinutio qussdam naturalis a SapicntiBsimo 
Auetoro iDditu, qu& ... ad jiidiciu practica, qua) vitam rcgeDdaiD 
rt'Spiciimt, pr<:»ferenda pollenius. At id non ca3co et sine motive, scd ex objecti 
pcrbpicieutia sive iinniediulu lit in priniid principiis uiorulibus, sive mcdiatik 
ut /u (ot'Hin (leihirfinnibit^. l)tMlucti(»nvH uiitciu fjubminli ... a rmiibu^ ctiam 
Jiitnl. — Li)>cmtori', '* Etliica," n. 31. 
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ipomentons question, on which many Catholics, far abler 
Aiaai himself, still wrangle or rebel. 

Old Catholics sometimes good-humouredly laugh at 
epnyerts, for having introduced into English Catholic talk 
^Sie word " realize " in a special sense of their own. It 
boDnst be admitted, however, that the idea intended is so 
portant as to need a word for its expression ; and this 
is greatly illustrated by what we have been just saying. 
^One very important part of what a convert means when he 
Bpeaks of " realizing '* certain truths is the keeping those 
truths ever in one's mind as actively energizing premisses. 
Again, from what has been said, you may see the im- 
\ portance of Catholics being surrounded, especially during 
iha period of their education, with what is called ** a 
r Catholic atmosphere." Non-Catholics erroneously profess 
[ . a most opposite theory, and allege that moral and religious 
truth is normally attained by a free and explicit comparison 
of conflicting arguments. We shall endeavour to expose 
this fundamental fallacy a few pages on ; but our present 
wncem is with a different objection. Liberals often ridicule 
ttifl expression, " a Catholic atmosphere," as though it were 
a mere unfounded and unmeaning figure of speech, devised 
for the purpose of avoiding argument. We maintain, on 
the contrary, that never was there an expression more 
thoroughly philosophical. He is the best Catholic in his 
views and doctrines in whom Catholic dogmata are most 
^^Ustantly energizing as active implicit premisses. But no 
other way can be named in which the mind can be kept so 
instantly under the control of such premisses, as by the 
unconscious influence of others thoroughly possessed by 
them, with whom it is brought into efficacious contact. 
And this influence is most curiously parallel in character to 
those physical agencies which constitute an ** atmosphere." 
Even were it true — which most certainly it is not — that the 
Very few who are highly educated can be sufficiently in- 
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fluenccd by argumeut and explicit statements, — at all 
events, for the vast majority it is this contagious sympathy 
which alone has power to imbue them vdth soond 
reasoning. 

In these later remarks, we have been drawing \rarioii8 
inferences from one particular statement which we bad 
made. But a very large number of practical results follow 
from the whole theory which we have so briefly sketched, 
and we will conclude our essay by selecting a few out of 
their number. 

1. F. Kleutgen's very pregnant remark will have be«i 
observed, that it is part of God's tender providence towards 
each individual soul to watch carefully over its implicit 
advance from truth to truth; and, moreover, that Ha 
exercises this office the more solicitously in proportion as 
the truth is of more vital importance to sanctification and 
salvation. Unbelievers often sneer at the Catholic's prayers 
that this or that person may be led to the Faith or to more 
orthodox views of doctrine. ** Surely,*' they say, " truth is 
discovered by argument ; and it will be much more to the 
purpose if you argue with him than if you pray for him/* 
We reply that moral and religious truth is indubitably 
obtained by reasoning, but to a very small extent by argii^ 
vient; and in order to solid and effective reasoning, it i^ 
necessary that the relevant premisses be duly suggestec^ 
and efficaciously impressed on the mind. What mor^ 
suitable office than tliis to that Living Creator, who is ther 
God of Truth ? And what will move him more powerfully 
to still wider and more gracious interpositions than that 
sound so dear to His ears, the voice of prayer ? 

2. Another frequent gibe of unbelievers is founded on 
the fact that the great mass of Catholics are so strictly 
forbidden to read atheistical books. ** The Church," say 
these critics, ** virtually confesses that Theism cannot bear 
the light of reason; for if reason were on the side of 
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H Theism, to reason Theists would eagerly appeal.'* Thoro 
- would nndoubtedly be great force in this objection, if 
:» Catholics alleged that believers are commonly led to Theism 
by argument. And in the case, indeed, of philosophical 
-: controversialists, it is very important that they study 
atheistical works. But as to the great mass of men who 
: are led to religious truth, indeed, by reasoning, but who 
i cannot argue, how can you act more absurdly than by 
I calling on them to examine both sides ? to read treatinos ? 
to study adverse arguments ? They have no arguments on 
their own side ; how can they do justice to arguments on 
» the other? Take the various illustrations of implicit 
. reasoning which we gave a few pages back, and the self- 
evident truth of our statement will be abundantly manifest. 
To make our point clearer to all our readers, let us fix 
our thoughts on one case in particular : the case in which 
a large family of sons are firmly convinced — and that on 
the most irrefragable ground, viz. a whole life's intimate 
experience — of their father's uprightness and conscientious - 
ness. He occupies, we will suppose, an important position 
(diplomatic or otherwise), of which they know absolutely 
nothing beyond its existence. They are ignorant of its 
duties; of the circumstances under which those duties 
oblige ; of the maxims of conduct which are appropriate to 
the situation : indeed, they are not sufficiently advanced in 
age and experience to understand these things if they tried, 
^eir father meanwhile has certain bitter enemies, wlio 
hring against him a charge of unscrupulousness and dis- 
honesty, based on his alleged malversation in this official 
sphere. What will be the duty of his sons in regard to 
these charges, and in regard to the arguments adduced in 
support thereof? Will they be bound to examine such 
arguments with scrupulous care and candour? How 
absurd ! They are l)ound, of course, in reason and common 
sense, utterly to disregard and disbelieve the whole. Their 
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knowledge of liis singular conscientiousness rests on 
demonstrative evidence ; while the adverse arguments torn 
on considerations, entirely external to their power of appre- 
hension. 

Yet some one of them may by possibility be so con- 
temptibly weak as to lay stress on these allegations, and 
allow them to shake his firm confidence in his father. 
Evidently his conduct is unreasonable on the one hand, 
and immoral on the other hand : unreasonable because he 
does not choose to keep the strength of his convictions on 
a level with the strength of evidence on which they rest ; 
and immoral because he fails egregiously and most in- 
excusably in filial duty. Those who have placed such 
arguments before him, and pressed them on his attention, 
have simply tempted him to sin. When so^ tempted, his 
reasonable course would have been to pray for strength ; 
that he might remain faithful to the legitimate conclusions 
of his reason, and that he might laugh to scorn these 
dangerous argumentative temptations. 

The application of all this is so obvious as to need no 
exposition. It should only be added that even Theistic 
controversialists, who examine atheistical arguments, do 
so purely with a view of understanding and answering them 
for the benefit of mankind, and in no degree whatever with 
a purpose of questioning their own convictions.* 

3. Remarks very similar may bo made on what is called 
the Church's '* evidence of credibility." It is an admitted 
Catholic doctrine that no adult non-Catholic can reaspnably 
enter the visible Church until he has been convinced on 
sufficient grounds of reason that she is, as she professes to 

♦ We should be very sorry if we were understood by this to disparage the 
extreme importaDce of a controversiHlist labouring to seize accurately his 
opi)onent*s precise point of view. The value of a controversial work is to be 
teHt(id, not by the praise it receives from those who are already oouvinoed, but 
by it,s efKcaciousness in leading opponents to re-examine their grounds of 
conviction. But no opponents will ever be influenced by a controversialist 
who does not appreoiate the real strength of their position. 
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, an infallible teacher. Now, certainly a very extravagant 

desolating paradox would be presented if by this were 

Tneant what would indeed be monstrous ; viz. that Hodge 

4he Protestant carter cannot rightly be received until he 

does justice to the various arguments contained in treatises 

** de vera religione," and until he is prepared to vindicate 

'those arguments against all exception. But a very large 

.aramber of the most imeducated Protestants have access to 

Ihis or that assemblage of implicit premisses, which 

abandantly suffice to establish the Church's credibility. 

And God on His side will never be wanting to impress such 

premisses on the mind of this or that given individual, and 

conduct him to a true conclusion.* 

Here also, as in the former case, nothing can be wilder 
than to maintain that every ordinary believer is bound to 
be a controversialist ; or that his grounds of belief cannot 
be sufficient in reason, unless he is able to display them 
advantageously in argument; or that he is at liberty to 
enter into temptation by studying anti-Catholic con tro- 

versial books . 

4. Lastly, we will apply the doctrine which we have 
been setting forth to illustrate the intense dislike — we 
might almost say horror — felt by all good Catholics for 
mixed education in every shape. There is hardly any 
Catholic instinct which non-Catholics find it so difficult to 
understand as this. We were a good deal amused lately 
by reading two different letters on the subject, which 
appeared the same day in the Times and PaU Mall Oazette 
respectively. The latter writer maintained that denomi- 
national education, as imparted to children hehw the age of 
sixteen y is a simple absurdity, however useful it may be at 

* Mgr. Dechamps, the preseDt illustrious Archbishop of Malines, has 
written one or two very interesting works on the question, what is that 
evid ence of cred ibility which, in fact, legitimately persuades uneducated 
persons. We cannot, however, enter episodically on a matter which requires 
much careful adjustment and consideration. 
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a liter age. The Times correspondent said jast the con- 
trary. His object was to defend Mr. Fawcett's Bill aboat 
Trinity College, Dublin ; and bis argnment was that 
denominational education is necessary up to the age of six- 
teen or seventeen, but that afterwards its evils preponderate 
over its advantages. We will consider, then, these two 
cases, which may be considered the extremes: viz. (1) 
popular education as imparted to children of the masses; 
and (2) higher education as imparted to youths of the 
leisured class. The principles, applicable to these, may 
easily be applied by our reader for himself to all inter- 
mediate instances. 

The PaU Mall Gazette correspondent grounds his argu- 
ment on the undoubted fact that children can derive very 
little real knowledge from merely learning by heart catechism 
or creed. Never was there an objection more curiously 
suicidal. It is precisely because the mere learning catechism 
by heart can teach so little religion that a scheme of mixed 
popular education is of necessity so profoundly irreligious. 
We by no means undervalue the advantage of a child 
learning his Catechism by heart ; for the knowledge of its 
text is most useful, as binding together and retaining in 
his memory the various doctrines he is taught. Still, 
Catechism is very far indeed from being the chief way in 
which he learns doctrine. The Church testifies a large 
body of revealed verities, which are intended most power- 
fully to influence the Catholic's whole interior life. What 
she aims at, then, in her education of a Catholic child is 
firstly, as a foundation — not necessarily that he shall be 
able exjdicitly to state these verities — ^but that he shall 
implicitly and intimately ajijyrehend them ; that he shall 
have formed in his mind the one true impression, on 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; on our Blessed Lady ; on 
prayer ; on the Sacraments, etc. Then, this foundation 
having been laid, the second great desideratum is that he 
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may learn the art (one may almost say the knack) of 
** living to" these great verities; of imbuing his interior 
life with them as with its animating principle ; of ever pre- 
serving their thought in his mind, as of actively energizing 
implicit premisses. We are not here to consider all the 
various methods used by her for this great purpose. But 
it is important to point out that the most important of all 
IB the " surrounding him with a Catholic atmosphere ; " 
the securing, that those under whose influence he is 
brought, shall think and feel those very thoughts and 
feelings with which she desires him to be impUcitly but 
most efficaciously imbued. 

Even Protestants admit the truth of this principle; 
and therefore it would be strange indeed if Catholics 
were less possessed by it. We may adduce a citation made 
by Cardinal CuUen from two great Protestant authorities. 
" It is necessary," says M. Guizot, " that national educa- 
tion should be given and received in the midst of a 
religious atmosphere, and that a religions impression should 
penetrate all its parts. Religion is not a study, or an 
exercise . . . it is * a faith and a law which ou^ght to be 
felt everywhere.'' And the Royal Commissioners of 1861 
give it as the view of ^^ the principal promoters of educa- 
tion " that " everything which is not mecluinical ought to 
be made the occasion of giving religious instruction." 

We now pass from one extreme to the other ; from the 
education of poor children to that of the leisured class 
during the concluding years of their course. It is these 
years which give to what has gone before its full meaning 
and significance. Hitherto the student has acquired much 
explicit religious and much explicit secular knowledge : the 
characteristic work of the last period is blending the two 
into one harmonious whole. He knows Christian doctrine 
in itself ; he has to be trained in the habit of measuring, 
by its standard, the whole field of philosophy, history, and 
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literature. Here, then, jnst as in oilier cases, fbe TKxties 
tanght by the Giarch are to fill his mind, ms actmhr 
energizing implicit premisses, colonring insiiiiciiTdlf and 
spontaneously e^^ry detail of secular knowledge. As flie 
soul in its indivisible integrity animates alike eTeij sepanle 
part of the human frame, and, by thus animmting it, Uends 
it into one, so the highly educated Catholic welds the whole 
mass of his knowledge into one solid and eonsisteni 
organism, by the implicit presence, throogfaout eroj 
separate portion, of the Church's unifying doctrinal system. 
It is truly amazing, not that non-Catholics refuse to 
crmcur with this opinion, but that they so totally fail to 
apprehend it. Our readers must be acquainted with in- 
stances in which they gravely argue that a Protestant 
university is no unfit place of education for Catholics 
because the Catholics who go there do not in general 
actually apostatize. What the Church wishes in educating 
her children is certainly something more than that they 
shall not actually cease to he her children. She desires, 
not merely that they shaU remain her children, but that 
they shall be her better and more serviceable children ; not 
merely that they shall not lose the Faith, but that they 
shall foster and cherish it. A system under which they do 
no more than avoid losing it is no Catholic system at all. 
Let us suppose the case of a youth, who (1) on the one 
hand remains a Catholic, who does not cease to accept the 
Church's various definitions of faith ; who (2) on the other 
hand has mastered and appropriated large portions firom 
the field of philosophy, history, and literature ; but (8) who 
has not in any way learnt the habit of viewing the various 
parts of this latter field under the light of Catholic doctrine 
and principle. Such a youth is a Catholic, and is a highly 
educated rjenfleman : what he utterly fails to be is a decently 
educated Catholic. It is only in proportion as the Church's 
doctrines have been actively energizing implicit premisses 
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throughout his course of secular study that he has been 
receiving a Catholic education at all. And whether any 
one is likely to learn such a habit, while living among 
Protestant companions and learning from Protestant 
teachers, we may safely leave it for men of common sense 
to determine. It is precisely these uncatholicly educated 
Catholics who are the Church's most dangerous enemies. 
If they apostatized, it would be an immeasurably greater 
calamity to themselves — but in many respects it would 
lessen, or even destroy, their power of injuring the Church. 
Instead of this, they will grow up a noxious school of dis- 
loyal, minimizing anti-Boman Catholics ; Catholic in pro- 
fession, but anti-Catholic in spirit ; Catholics who combine 
the Church's naked dogmata with the principles of her 
bitterest enemies, and place the priceless gem of the Faith 
in a setting of the very basest metal ; a constant cause of 
anxiety to ecclesiastical authorities ; a canker eating into 
the Catholic body ; a standing nuisance and obstruction. 

Here we conclude. There is a relevant inquiry of 
extreme moment, on which we have said little or nothing. 
Philosophers who admit (what seems to us undeniably 
sound) the general theory laid down by FF. Kleutgen and 
Newman, have to explain what criterion is open to 
individuals, that they may assure themselves on the 
legitimacy of their implicit reasoning; how they are to 
distinguish between their well-grounded conclusions, on the 
one hand, and the dictates of prejudice, passion, caprice, 
on the other. This inquiry must occupy a very prominent 
place in any complete and methodical treatment of our 
theme ; but nothing can have been further from our inten- 
tion than to give that theme such a treatment. In fact, 
our purpose will have been answered, if we succeed in draw- 
ing the attention of speculative Catholics to a line of 
thought which hardly any other throughout the whole 
range of philosophy exceeds in importance. 
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XVI. 

CERTITUDE IN RELIGIOUS ASSENT.* 

F. Newman deserves the warm gratitude of his co-religionists, 
were it only as being the first to fix Catholic attention on 
what is certainly the one chief stronghold of philosophical 
objectors against the Church ; and he deserves still more 
gratitude for the singular power of argument and felicity 
of illustration which he has brought to his task. There 
are undoubtedly various incidental statements in his 
volume with which we are far from agreeing ; but it is not 
our intention to say much of them on the present occasion. 
The series of able articles from the pen of F. Harper, now 
appearing in the Month, will doubtless in due course be 
collected in a separate publication; and their appearance 
in that state will give us the opportunity of expressing our 
own humble opinion on the points at issue. But we are at 
all events thoroughly in accordance with what we regard as 
F. Newman's central position ; and to this part of his work 
we shall confine ourselves in what we are now going to say. 
What, then, is that ** chief stronghold of philosophical 
objectors against the Church," on which F. Newman has 
been the first to fix Catholic attention ? This — that since 
the strength of assent, given to any proposition, should 
invariably be proportioned to the amount of evidence on 
which that proposition rests, no man loves truth for its 

• An E$say in Aid of a Orammar of Assent. By John Henbt New- 
man, D.D., of the Oratory. Loadofti^Bumib Oates, & Co. 
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own sake who does not labour, in every single matter of 
thought, to effect this equation between his strength of 
proof and his firmness of conviction. See, e.g., F. Newman, 
pp. 155, 156; p. 167; p. 169, etc. Let us begin, then, 
with pointing out the powerful argument which an anti- 
Catholic could at once build up, if this foundation were 
conceded him. 

"Catholics are taught to regard it as a sacred duty 
that they shall hold, most firmly and without a shadow of 
doubt, the truth of certain marvels which are alleged to 
have taken place nineteen centuries ago. As to examining 
the evidence for those truths, the great mass of Catholics 
are of course philosophically uncultured and simply in- 
competent to such a task. But even were they competent 
thereto, they are prevented from attempting it. Except a 
select few of them, they are all forbidden to read or 
knowingly to hear one syllable of argument on the other 
side. Under such circumstances, proof for their creed they 
can have none ; any more than b, judge can have proof who 
has only heard witnesses on one side, and them not cross- 
examined. So far from proportioning their assent to the 
evidence on which their doctrine rests, the assent claimed 
from them is the very highest, while the evidence afforded 
them is less than the least. 

" But take even any one of the select few who are per- 
mitted to study both sides of the question. He will tell 
you quite frankly that his belief was as firm before his 
examination as it is now ; nay, and that he regards it as a 
sin, which unrepented would involve him in eternal misery, 
if he allowed himself so much as one deliberate doubt on 
the truth of Catholicity. I place before him some serious 
difficulty, which tells against the most central facts of his 
religion : he had never heard of the difficulty before, anb 
he is not now at all sure that he will be able to answer it. 
I should have expected, were it not for my knowledge of 
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Catholics, that the confidence of his conviction would be 
diminished by this circumstance ; for, plainly, an unanswered 
difficulty is no slight abatement from the body of proof on 
which his creed reposes. But he says unblushingly that 
if he were to study for ten years without seeing how to 
meet the point I have suggested, his belief in his Church, 
whose claim of authority he recognizes as divinely autho- 
rized, would be in no respect or degree aflfected by the 
circumstance. 

" Nor is it for themselves alone, but for all mankind, 
that Catholics prescribe this rebellion against reason. They 
maintain that every human being, to whom their Gospel is 
preached, is under an obligation of accepting with firmest 
faith the whole mass of Catholic facts — the miraculous Con- 
ception, Resurrection, Ascension, etc. ; while it is simply 
undeniable that 999 out of every 1000 are absolutely 
incapable of appreciating ever so distantly the evidence on 
which these facts are alleged to repose. 

" Nor, to do them justice, do they show the slightest 
disposition to conceal or veil their maxims. The Vatican 
Council itself has openly anathematized all those who 
shall allege that Catholics may lawf ully suspend their 
judgment on the truth of Catholicity, until they have 
obtained for themselves scientific proof of its truth.* 

** I have no general prejudice against Catholics ; on the 
contrary, I think many of them possess some first-rate 
qualities. But while their avowed intellectual maxims are 
those above recited, I must regard them as external to the 
pale of intellectual civilization. I have no more ground on 
which I can argue with a Catholic than I have ground on 
which I can argue with a savage." 

* Si quia dixerit parem esse conditionem fidclium, etc., ita nt Gatho- 
lici justam causam habere possint fidem, quam sub Ecclcsiad magisterio jam 
Busceperunt, assensu suspenso in dubium vocandi donee demonstratioDem 
Bcieiitificam credibilitatis et veritatis fidoi susd abeolverint, anathema ait." — 
" Dei Filius," c. 3, canon 6. 
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We shall have repeatedly, in our present essay, to 
comment on the principle set forth and applied to this 
objection ; and it will be much more convenient, therefore, 
at once to give it a name. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to call it the principle of ** equationism ; " the principle 
which alleges that there is an obligation on every one who 
loves truth, of setting himself expressly to the task of 
effecting an " equation " between the strength of his con- 
victions and the amount of proof on which they respectively 
rest. And to those Catholics who regard with suspicion 
the general tendency of F. Newman's volume, we would 
entreat them to consider how the objection of equationists, 
as above stated, can be otherwise met than by the sub- 
stantial adoption of his doctrine. However, we have no 
kind of right to constitute ourselves his interpreters. Our 
purpose in the present essay is only to solve the above 
objection in our own way, making abundant use for that 
purpose of the invaluable materials which he has supplied. 
And we shall understand the doctrine of these equationists, 
not as one of their number might explain it when cross- 
questioned, but in the sense it must bear if it is to warrant 
the anti-Catholic objections just now recited. 

We cannot proceed, however, one step in our task till 
we have made some explanation of our terminology. F. 
Newman uses the word "certitude" in a sense different 
from that usually given by Catholic philosophers. They 
divide certitude into two elements : as signifying, firstly, 
the reasonable absence of all doubt; and, secondly, a 
certain degree of positive adhesion to the truth embraced. 
F. Newman includes in the term only the former of the two 
elements ; and in saying, therefore, that certitude has no 
degrees as regards the absence of doubt, he entirely concurs 
with them in their doctrine.* We shall ourselves, so far, 

* Take Liberatore, for instance. *'Qu6d una [oertitudo] alteri prastet, 
faeile snadetur : si non attendas ad partem negatiYam, nimirum exdunonem 
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use the word " certitude " in F. Newiiian*s sense. In 
p. 204, however, he draws a distinction between what he 
calls ** material " and '' formal " certitude ; which we do not 
find useful for our own purpose, and which we shall there- 
fore not adopt.* We shall speak of ''certitude" existing 
in my mind as to any truth, whenever I undoubtingly 
assent to that truth on grounds which legitimately generate 
such imdoubtingness ; on grounds, we mean, which con- 
cltmvely establish the truth in question. Undoubting 
assent itself we shall call ''absolute assent;" whether it 
do or do not rest on fully adequate grounds. By " absolute 
assent," in other words, we understand an assent which 
is not only unaccompanied by doubt, but which is so firm 
as to expel doubt ; to be incompatible with the presence of 
doubt. And we shall say that an absolute assent, rest- 
ing on inadequate grounds, possess ^'jmtative certitude" 
only. 

Here, however, before going further, we must interpose 
an explanation which has no bearing indeed on oar 
argument, but which is necessary for the prevention of 
possible misunderstanding. No "certitude," in the sense 
we have given the word, can be greater than another ; but 
it may be very much more irresistible than another. 
Wherever grounds for certitude exist, doubt is unreasonable; 
but in one case, very far more than another, it is possible. 
Suppose I have gone through Euclid I., prop. 47, and 
satisfied myself that the whole argument is cogent. I am 
as certain of that proposition as I am of the axiom that 
things equal to the same are equal to each other ; but 

dubt't, quffi indivisibilis omnino est et gradus non haiyet; sed attendas ad 
partem po8iti?am, nimirum intensitatem adhiesionis, etc." — "Logica," n. 11. 
Dmowski, again. ** Omnis naturalis certitudo formaliter speotata est s&qualis.** 
Vol. i. p. 32. 

• There is one part of F. Newman's view on which ho himself lays very 
great stress, but which we have not yet been able to apprehend. It is his 
speaking of " assent " as in its nature *' unconditional/* and independent of 
the inferential act which may have led to it 
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plainly it is far more possible, though not more reasonable, 
to doubt the former than the latter verity. 

This, then, being laid down, we give two answers to the 
eqaationist doctrine : our answers, we believe, being sub- 
stantially the same with F. Newman's. Firstly, there are 
no degrees of certitude ; and consequently, when complete 
certitude is once obtained, additional proofs can add nothing 
to the certitude itself as regards all absence of doubt. For 
instance : to speak quite within bounds, by the time I was 
twenty-five years old, I possessed abundantly sufficient 
ground for complete certitude that there are such cities in 
the world as Paris and Vienna. Since that date my proofs 
for this conclusion have much more than doubled ; but it 
is simply ludicrous to say that I sjiould now be more than 
twice as certain of the fact as I was then. I was completely 
certain of it then ; and I canuot bo more than completely 
certain of it now. 

Take another case. My father is a man of singularly 
spotless integrity ; and I have lived continually with him, 
from my infancy down to the prime of life in which I now 
am. It is very long since I acquired a complete certitude 
of such being his character. Five years ago a heavy charge 
was brought against his morals ; and he frankly told me 
that he was wholly unable for the moment to explain those 
suspicions which pressed against him so heavily. In- 
dubitably there was at that time one argument of weight 
on the adverse side ; and equationists must in consistency 
maintain, that my only reasonable course w^s to diminish 
pro tanto my confidence in his character. But though they 
are bound in consistency to maintain it, we do not dream 
that they will maintain it. On the contrary, the common 
voice of mankind declares that, had I so acted, I should 
have done what is no less intellectually unreasonable than 
morally detestable. It is intellectually unreasonable ; 
bcicaaBe if I possess certitude of any truth, I thereby also 
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possess certitude that apparent objections against it ire 
worthless. 

This latter illustration leads us to a second remark, 
which is of vital moment in the present discussion. It is 
in the highest degree noteworthy, how many of men's 
strongest, most important, and most reasonable conyicticMis 
rest on imjdicit premisses. Nay, many truly momentous 
conclusions depend on premisses which are not oolj 
implicit, but in their present shape are no more than con- 
fused memories of the past. My conviction that Paris and 
Vienna exist, my conviction that my father is a man of 
spotless integrity, are both cases in point. To insist that 
in either of these cases I shall expressly labour to equate 
the strength of my conviction with the degree of its evidence, 
would be to take the surest means of rendering it utterly 
(fisproportioned thereto. In either case premiss has for 
years succeeded premiss, each leaving its legitimate impres- 
sion on my mind and then forgotten. How is it possible 
that I can labour to equate my conviction with its evidence, 
when that evidence, in its original and adequate shape, is 
wholly inaccoHaiblo, having loft behind it but a vague record 
on my memory ? in like manner, every acute and inteUigent 
person, who has lived an active life among men, possesses, 
stored within him, all sorts of miscellaneous convictions on 
the fit way of dealing with mankind, the result of his past 
experience. These are, indeed, among his most valuable 
possessions, so far as this world is concerned ; and yet it 
would be the merest child's play if he professed to remember 
the individual experiences which have gradually built them 
up. It is rather a hopeless task certainly for the thinker 
to aim at proportioning his conviction to its premisses, 
Nvhen these premisses, in their original and adequate shape, 
aro no longer present to his mind.* 

• Wo ctmuot, however, concur with F. Newman, if we rightly understand 
hiiu {y, lt>OX that nuoh a oonyiction is now '' sclf-sustuined in our oiinds." 
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= Equationists, however, may hope to meet the first of 
our two objections by asking leave to amend their plea. 

-: They will no longer, perhaps, speak of proportioning the 

-: degree of conviction to the degree of evidence ; but will urge 
that everyone should sedulously take heed that he holds no 

= proposition with absolute assent for which he does not 

^ possess evidence abundantly sufficient. And their doctrine 
certainly deserves much more respectful consideration in 

- its neiw shape than it deserved in its old. 

We conclude, then, that, putting aside one or two excep- 

^ tional instances on which there is no need to insist, it would 
ccBteris parUms be a great advantage, if no one yielded more 
unreserved assent to any proposition than is warranted by 
the evidence he possesses.* But this is a most different 
proposition from saying, that all men should expressly aim 
at obtaining for themselves this advantage. Take an 
obvious illustration. It would be a great advantage cceteris 
paribus, putting aside one or two exceptional instances, if 
all men enjoyed excellent bodily health ; but it does not at 
all follow from this that men would act wisely in pursuing 
this object through every detail of their Ufe. Such a comrse 
would lead to two evils : for, firstly, this minute care would 
so occupy their attention as indefinitely to weaken their 
energy in more important directions; and, secondly, the 
constant endeavour for bodily health would be injurious to 
bodily health. Now let us apply this illustration : and we 
will begin with far the less important reason of the two. 

Firstly, then, we say, if all men were thus to busy them- 
selves with pruning down their putative certitudes, they 
would disastrously diminish their energy in other more 

On the contory, we would submit that those confused memories of the past 
which now exist, are its reasonable and amply sufficient basis. 

* If our readers are surprised that we should admit any *' exceptional 
instances," we will mention, as one of their number, the assent gi?en by a 
ehUd of ten years old to his parent's trustworthiness. Would it really be 
nnifertaUy an advantage, that this assent should not be more unreserred than 
hit premisiei warrant ? 
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important directions. Let us take one case out of a 
thousand. No one will deny that philanthropists have done 
great service to mankind : yet how far stronger are their 
beliefs than their premisses warrant ! Each one holds 
implicitly an undoubting conviction that his own particular 
hobby is the one most important element of human happi- 
ness. Now, we ask which of the two following alternatives 
is more for the welfare of mankind? On the one hand, 
that he should proceed steadily in his admirable and dis- 
interested efiforts for benefiting his fellow-men ? Or, on the 
other hand, that he should largely divert his energy from 
this noble course, to the far less congenial employment of 
lowering down his view on the importance of what he is 
about to the exact level warranted by evidence? Again, 
take a much graver case. I am fifteen years old ; and 1 
have a father, not of comparatively spotless excellence as 
in a former illustration, but of mixed character; by no 
means predominantly wicked, yet with serious faults. And 
for one reason or another it is very important for me to 
have a true implicit impression of that character. Would 
it on that account be desirable that I should apply myself 
directly to the study ? labour to obtain all requisite candour ? 
contend laboriously against my tendency, prompted by 
affection, to undervalue his defects ? 

But now, secondly, and much more importantly, how- 
ever desirable it may be that putative certitudes should be 
pruned down, it continually happens that the worst possible 
means of effecting this object will be for the thinker himself 
to aim directly at its accomplishment. In the immense 
majority of cases men are absolutely incapable of any such 
effort. Take the whole class of labourers, farmers, trades- 
men ; or take a large number of hunting country gentlemen. 
They hold with absolute assent a large number of convic- 
tions ; many resting on fully sufficient grounds, many on 
grounds more or less inadequate, many on no grounds at all. 
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^T Yarious influences may be brought to bear on these men 

. r hy a more cultured mind, with the result of considerably 

,r diminishing this intellectual evil ; but it is more like a bad 

. joke than a grave suggestion, to advise that they shall be 

. summoned to pass imder review their various beliefs, and 

reject those which are insufficiently supported. The grave 

philosopher, who should urge this, could not get them to 

understand so much as what he means. And even if he 

eorildy they would be no more competent to the task than 

the said philosopher would himself be competent to the 

task of riding across country after the hounds. Each man 

has his speciality. 

Then even as regards one of the most cultivated mind. 
Is it true that he has always the power of confronting his 
conclusion with the groimd on which it rests, in order to 
estimate its reasonableness ? Why, in many cases, as we 
have already pointed out, those grounds are no longer 
accessible in their original shape, having left behind them 
but a vague record on the memory. But further, even 
when his premisses are actually before him, they very often 
defy his power of analysis. F. Newman has illustrated 
this with exquisite felicity. 

As by the use of our eyesight we recognize two brothers, 
yet without being able to express what it is by which we dis- 
tinguish them, as at first sight we perhaps confuse them together, 
but on better knowledge, we see no likeness between them at 
all ; as it requires an artist's eye to determine what lines and 
shades make a countenance look young or old, amiable, thoughtful, 
angry, or conceited, the principle of discrimination being in each 
case real, but implicit — so is the mind unequal to a complete 
analysis of the motives which carry it on to a particular con- 
clusion, and is swayed and determined by a body of proof, 
which it recognizes only as a body, and not in its constitiient parts 
(p. 285). 

Take, as one instance, the case of medicine to which 
F. Newman refers at p. 325. A third-rate practitioner is 
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one who forms his conclusions theoretically : who derirei 
universal propositions from his acquaintance with treatisei, 
and deals no otherwise with each particular case than If' 
classing it under one or other of these universal piopofr' 
tions. The physician of genitLS^ while availing himself i» 
the utmost of past experience as recorded in treatises, at 
the same time studies each several case on its own meiiti 
and forms a conclusion based on the whole phenomem 
before him. Is that conclusion to be accounted unreoiok 
able, until he is able to produce those phenomena one bj 
one before his conscious observation ? Then, all the mort 
important cures have been wrought by unreasonable men; 
and the patient, if a " lover of truth," would rather have 
been left to die ** secundum artem." Turn, indeed, where 
you will externally to the region of pure mathematics, the 
same fact will meet your observation. The careful student 
of history, e.g., will pronounce, with absolute confidence, 
that such or such a nation would be so or so affected bj 
such or such a circumstance ; that such or such a change 
has been wrought in that nation's character since such or 
such a period. Is he able to exhibit in detail, for his own 
satisfaction, the precise premisses which have led him to 
these conclusions ? No one will think so. F. Newman 
again points to a diflferent field of illustration. He gives 
extracts (p. 321) from a work with which we are not other- 
wise acquainted, on ** the authorship of a certain anonymous 
publication as suggested mainly by internal evidence." 
We preserve F. Newman's italics. ** Rumour,*' says this 
author — 

Speaks uniformly and clearly enough in attributing it to 
the pen of a particular individual. Nor, although a cursory 
reader might well skim the book without finding in it anything 
to suggest, etc., . . . will it appear improbable to the more 
attentive student of its internal evidence ; and the improbability 
will decrease more and more, in proportion as the reader is capable 
of judging and appreciating the delicate, and at first inti^bU 
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I, which limit, to those who understand them^ the individuals 
:vlio can have written it to a very small number indeed. The 
scepticism as to its authorship, which we do not feel our- 
f, cannot remove it farther from him than to that of some 
among his most intimate friends ; so that, leaving others to 
antecedent probabilities, etc. (p. 321). 



On this passage F. Newman thus comments : — 

Here is a writer who professes to have no doubt at all about 
the authorship of a book, which at the same time he cannot 
prove by mere argumentation set down in words. The reasons 
of his conviction are too delicate, too intricate ; nay, they are in 
part invisible, except to those who from circumstances have an 
intellectual perception of what does not appear to the many. 
They are personal to the individual. This again is an instance, 
distinotly set before us, of the particular mode in which the 
mind progresses in concrete matter, viz. from merely probable 
antecedents to the sufficient proof of a fact or a truth, and, after 
a proof, to an act of certitude. (J^.) 

Criticism of this kind affords a large field for illustrating 
the proposition with which we are engaged. There are 
many passages, e.g., of which a good scholar would pronounce 
with most absolute certitude that they were not written by 
Cicero or by Tacitus, as the case may be. Yet how hope- 
less his attempt of exhibiting, for his own inspection, the 
various premisses which make this conclusion legitimate ! * 

Now, we do not for a moment deny that even the most 
philosophically cultured men often enough yield absolute 
assent to some propositions on insuflBcient evidence ; nor 
again do we deny that they may with great advantage put 
themselves through some course of intellectual discipline, 
with the view of diminishing this evil. Some of their con- 
clusions, doubtless — though we believe that these are with 
most men comparatively few — have been entirely arrived at 
by explicit reasoning; i.e. by argument: and, it will cer- 
tainly be very useful to confront these from time to time 

* On this port of our theme, see our essay on ** Explicit and Implioit 
Thought." 
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with the nrgumontB on which they rest. Then, as to tho 
far more numerous assents which rest mainly or partly i 
implicit premisses, it is often very important that a phi] 
Bophically cultured lover of tnith shall impartially exami 
every argummt, whether favourable or adverse to them, vi 
which he can become acquainted. And there is anotli 
remedy against prejudice which is also available to sn 
minds; viz. that they labour to analyze their vario 
opinions, compare them with each other, and compa 
them also with all cognizable phenomena. But all 
allowing all this, it still remains true, with the higl 
educated man no less than with the most uncultured, ti 
the number of convictions is very considerable, for whi 
he has no evidence capable of being placed distinctly befo 
his mind. And it is also true, that there are not a f< 
among the number which he intimately feels to rest < 
evidence super-superabundantly sufficient, nay in boe 
cases simply irresistible ; and which he could not eradica 
without rending his whole moral and intellectual nature. 

Let so much have been said on the philosophical prii 
ciple of equationism, whotlier in its original or its amendt 
sliape. AVe will now proceed to consider those two fund; 
niontal theses on whicii the devout Catholic rests h 
whole hope for this life and tlic next : the truth of Theisr 
and the truth of Catholicity. We ailirm tliat any ordinal 
Catholic, however uneducated, has access to supe 
abundantlv conclusive evidence for these truths. As regarc 
Theism, we placed before our readers in a former pap 
a long and most striking passage to this effect from ] 
Kleutgen (pp. 422-425), whicli we hope they will read aga 
in the present context. Nor can we do better here thii 
supplement it with another, from a later portion of h 
great work, in which, as will be seen, he incidentally appli 
the same principle to the evidence of Catholicity. As 
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L^he former case, we italicize a few sentences to which we 
-teriie special attention ; and we here and there add a word 

or two within brackets, to make dear what we conceive to 

be the author's meaning. 

Our leasonable nature is so constituted that, with but little 
xvfleotioii, we are excited and constrained, not only by a spon- 
taneous inclination of heart, but by a necessitated power of mind 
(eeprit), to acknowledge the Existence of a Supreme and 
AlKoIute Being, Cause, and Sovereign Master of all things. And 
fliie necessity especially makes itself felt, when we vividly repre- 
sent to onraelves our imperfection and dependence. Why ? 
Partly no doubt because God at the same time makes Eimsel/felt 
wUkin us hy His morcd law as an August Power to which we are 
makjeei ; but partly also because it is conformable to the laws of 
OUT intelHgence, thus to conclude from things relative and de* 
pendent to the Absolute and Sovereign Being VV^ho is their Cause. 
This 18 the explanation given long ago by the Fathers of the 
Cbnrch, as to the origin and knowledge of God which is natural 
to us. Nevertheless it may easily happen that the human 
understanding, in virtue of a law inherent in its nature, is leil 
on from one tmth to the knowledge of another, without [ex- 
plicitly] going through those reasonings which, according to 
that very law, are the steps from premiss to conclusion ; nay, 
even without reflecting on the fact that it has passed from 
premiss to conclusion at aU* 

Now, to require that in the scientific examination of those con- 
victions which rise up within us, it may be said, without our 
own agency [qui naissent en nous, on dirait, sans nous] no 
mention should be made of those intermediate considerations 
[which are the implicit stepping-stones from the first premiss 
to the last conclusion], and that attention should only be given 
to what is found in the spontaneous and, as it were, instinctive 
deductions of reason, this would be entirely to misunderstand 
the office of science. How many truths are there, concerning moral 
duty, concerning nature and art, which a man of good judgment [bon 
sens'] knows with perfect accuracy, without being distinctly cognizant 
haw he peases in his successive judgments from one truth to another, 

* As we have translated this last clause rather freely, we sabjoin the 
mods of the authorized French translation :— "Sans qn*elle fasse les raison- 
Miiients qui, d*apr^ cette loi m^me, noas font passer do Tunc k Tautre, et 
nut que nous ayons conscience de cette transition." 

you u. s 
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Now this distinct knowledge, which he does not possess and 
often cannot obtain, is precisely what we expect to derive from 
science, which, exhibiting the connection beti?reen diven 
cognitions, strengthens these spontaneous convictions ; and not 
only defines their object more distinctly, but makes the know- 
ledge of them clearer. Why, then, should not scienoe take u 
the object of its researches that knowledge of God which wt 
instinctively possess, in order to make clear on vsrhat principle we 
can legitimately reason, from the dependence of our own being, 
to the Existence, not of some generally conceived first cause, 
but of the Absolute and Independent Being [whom we call Grod]: 
in order thus to strengthen our convictions on His Existence 
and to arrive at a more intimate knowledge of His Nature? Do 
we not proceed in the same way when we desire to satisfy 
ourselves on the foundations of the Christian Faith f All that we 
have heard from infancy on the foundation and stability of onr 
holy religion, suffices abundantly to convinoe us without much 
reasoning that God only can be its author. It is true that in 
order to form this judgment we are assisted by the light of grace ; htU 
neither is that [instinctive'] knowledge of God on which we haw 
spoken obtained without Divine aids of the natural order. Now, 
theology develops those reasons which we have for believing in 
the divinity of the Christian religion. ... In the same way, 
philosophy is able and is bound to show that that method of 
reasoning from the world's existence to God's, to which our 
intellect is spontaneously impelled, is conformable to the clearly 
known laws of our thought " (" Phil. Scol.," n. 929). 

If our readers will peruse, in connection with this striking 
passage, the extracts which we gave in our essay on 
''Explicit and Implicit Thought,'* they will find that 
F. Kleutgen's doctrine is such as the following ; and it 
is the doctrine which we ourselves cordially embrace. All 
men have access to super-superabundant evidence for 
the truth of Theism ; and all Catholics have access to 
super-superabundant evidence for the truth of Catholicity. 
Moreover, God in His tender love deals ^vith men one by 
one ; presses such premisses efficaciously on their atten- 
tion ; and strengthens their mind that they may draw the 
legitimate conclusion. Such assistance, in bringing home 
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'i to men's mind the truth of Catholicity, is the work of 

^ supernatural grace ; while such assistance in bringing 

' home to men's mind the truth of Theism, appertains, 

. says F. Eleutgen, not to supernatural grace, but to 

Divine aid of the natural order. We need not ourselves 

here consider in any way this distinction between natural 

and supernatural auxilia; which would lead us entirely 

beyond the bounds of philosophical disquisition : otherwise, 

as we have said, we are prepared heartily to defend F. 

Kleutgen's doctrine. 

The criticism of this doctrine put forth by anti-Catholic 
philosophers on first hearing it, will probably be, not merely 
that it is untrue, but that it is manifestly and on the surface 
imtme ; that it is obviously and undeniably inconsistent 
^th phenomena. Our first task must be to meet this 
allegation; and to argue that the theory before us may 
be firmly held, without in any way contradicting obvious 
and ascertainable facts. For this purpose we would submit 
to our opponents the following considerations : — 

1. We have already pointed out that certitude, in the 
sense we give that term, admits of no degrees ; and conse- 
quently, that when premisses sufficient for certitude have 
once been accumulated, additional premisses cannot increase 
the undoubtingness of one who acts faultlessly on the 
principles of sound reason. We would now add, however, 
what must not be forgotten, that such additional premisses 
are often of invaluable service. A has a mind indefinitely 
more acute and profound than B ; and may draw the 
legitimate conclusion at the first moment, so to speak, when 
it becomes legitimate. But B with the best intentions 
remains unconvinced ; and it is only through the multitude 
of reasons which keep thronging in, that the fort of his 
reason, made as it is of somewhat impenetrable materials, 
can at length be stormed. The super-superabundance 
therefore of evidence, on which, as we consider, Theism and 
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Catholicity respectively rest, is a circumstance of great 
force towards the conviction of ordinary minds. 

2. There is no more remarkable fact in psychology 
than the extraordinary number of operations which may be 
elicited by the human mind without its own conscionsnefls. 
As regards the case of cultured persons, one illustration 
will suflSce. We suppose such an experience as the follow- 
ing will be common to many of our readers. I am intensely 
interested in some author — say Gerdil — some of whose 
treatises are in Latin and some in French ; two languages 
which I can read with about equal facility. Immediately 
on finishing one of these treatises I ask myself whether it 
was in Latin or in French ; and I find myself entirely unaUe 
to answer. Now, how many operations have thus uncon- 
sciously passed through mj mind! Firstly, the letters 
have been read, each one separately and all together ; (2) 
the letters formed into words ; (8) the words translated from 
a foreign language into English ; (4) the construction of the 
sentences mastered so that the words shall group them- 
selves in proper order; (5) the ideas expressed by the 
sentences conveyed to my understanding. Every single 
part of this long and complicated chain must by necessity 
have traversed my thoughts ; for there is literally no con- 
nection between the letters which I read and the ideas 
which I receive, except by means of it : and yet it has left 
absolutely no trace on the memory. 

But now this phenomenon is by no means confined to 
philosophically cultured intellects. Consider the extra- 
ordinary quickness with which some uneducated mariner 
will prognosticate, on some fine evening, that there will be 
a storm before next morn. He fixes his attention on a 
certain assemblage of phenomena ; accurately distinguishes 
them from others with which they have a greater or less 
resemblance ; brings to bear on them the confused memory 
of innumerable former oceasums, on which he has observed 
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£ lippearances precisely similar ; and draws the one conclusion 
s legitimately resulting from his premisses. In fact, he has 
-rgcme correctly through the various processes described in 
-r Ifill's '' Logic/' with no more suspicion of the fact than if 
^ lie had been all along fast asleep. Or take the rustic's firm 
rv conviction that such or such of his companions is honest 
. and trustworthy and friendly to himself. How large a 
. number of premisses must be intimately known, and how 
lengthy a chain of reasoning gone through, to warrant the 
. conclusion ! Yet again and again the rustic will arrive at 
Buch a conclusion with faultless certitude, and without the 
faintest suspicion that his mind has been engaged in any 
special exercise. To the same effect is an illustration 
which we« gave in our last essay, and which is fully 
within the most uneducated man's compass. '^ I am 
intimately acquainted with a certain relative : and same 
fine morning I have not been with him more than five 
minutes before I am ])erfectly convinced, and on most con- 
clusive grounds, that, for whatever reason, he is out of sorts 
with me. It is little to say that I could not so analyze my 
grounds of conviction as to make anotlier see the force of 
my reasoning ; I could not so analyze them, as that their 
exhibition shall be in the slightest degree satisfactory to 
myself. Especially in proportion as I am less philosophical 
and less clever in psychological analysis, all attempts at 
exhibiting my premisses in due form hopelessly break down. 
Yet none the less it remains true, both that my premisses 
are known to me with certainty, and that my conclusion 
follows from them irresistibly. There is an enormous 
number of past instances in which these symptoms have co- 
existed with ill-humour ; there is no single known case in 
which they have existed witltout it ; they all admit of being 
referred to ill-humour as eflfects to their cause ; they are so 
heterogeneous, that any other cause except ill-humour 
which shall account for them all is quite incredible, while it 
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is no less incredible that they co-exist fortoitoosly, etc 
Why, in all probability the very Newtonian theory of gravi- 
tation does not rest on firmer and more irre&agaUe 
grounds." Yet it is not only true that I cannot analyze 
my process of conviction ; I should naturally never dream of 
thinking that I have gone through any such process. The 
whole has as simply escaped my notice as though it had 
never been. 

3. Nothing is more easily imaginable, than that the 
illative faculty — if we may borrow F. Newman's adjective- 
should be indefinitely strengthened by God for a special 
purpose. Another faculty, that of memory, will supply a 
ready illustration. Of course, it would be simply unmeaning 
to say that God so strengthens my memory as to give me 
knowledge of things which I never experienced; but it 
would be most intelligible that he should so stimulate it as 
to give me certain knowledge of every past thought, word, 
and act of mine, however transitory. In Uke manner, it 
would be simply unmeaning to say that God so assists my 
illative faculty as to enable me to draw confident conclu- 
sions from premisses which do not warrant certitude ; and 
such a notion we entirely put aside. But it is most intel- 
ligible that He so elevates it in some particular process as 
to enable me to discern the legitimacy of certain inferences, 
which are legitimate, but which I should never by my 
natural strength of mind have discerned so to be. Or, 
putting the thing more generally, it is a most intelligible 
statement that God, for the sake of obtaining my assent to 
some momentous verity, (1) specially presses on my atten- 
tion this, that, and the other premiss ; and (2) so strengthens 
my illative faculty as to make me see, what otherwise I 
should not have seen, the full sufficiency of those premisses 
as establishing the verity in question. 

We will next, then, apply what has been said to those 
cardinal doctrines, the truth of Theism and the truth of 
Catholicity. We begin with the former. 
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All mankind have access to premisses, the cumulative 
force of which is super-superabundantly sufficient for the 
proof of God*s Existence. We reserve to a future article a 
consideration of what those premisses precisely are, and what 
their ratiocinative force. We will here but briefly enumerate 
one or two of their number. First and foremost we must 
mention those deducible from the testimony of the Moral 
Faculty.* So importunate and, at the same time, so 
authoritative are the utterances of man's moral voice, that 
no adult, except for his own grave fault, can be ignorant of 
their essential teaching. No one, we say, except for his 
own grave fault, can be ignorant of the truth that, as F. 
Kleutgen expresses it, there exists '' an absolute good and 
a sovereign rule over our wills and actions ; " " an august 
and sacred power which is [in authority] over us." But 
this truth is only part of what may be called man's natural 
stock of Theistic premisses ; t of those premisses with which 
every one is familiar as he advances towards maturity. 
Thus the manifold and most unmistakable marks of order 
and design, visible in creation, sink deeply into his mind, 
and make their due impression. Other premisses, again, 
are suppUed by the great principle of causation, $ which is 

^ Pi as IX. speaks of '^prsecepta [legis nataralis] in omnium cordibua a Deo 
insctdpta " (Encycl. " Quanto conficiomur.") 

t F. Newman seems to speak here and there (see e.g. p. 101) as though 
men had no conolasive proof of God's existence, except that derived from tho 
moral voice within them. If he intends this, we much regret the statement ; 
but if he intends no more than to give this particular argument the chief and 
most prominent place, he entirely agrees with F. Kleutgen. According to 
that great champion of scholasticism, as we have seen, all men are so created 
as to receive spontaneously, from the first dawn of reason, a certitude of God's 
Existence : and the very principal means by which He produces tliis result 
is the '* making Himself /«2^ within ns by His moral law as an August Power 
to which we are subject." 

X We deeply deplore F. Newman's language in pp. 63, 64, concerning tho 
axiom of causation. It would appear, indeed, that he has here expressed him- 
self somewhat hastily; for within six lines he represents the d(x:trine that 
'^everything must have a cause " as identical with the doctrine that *' nothing 
happeni without a cause." But the tirst-namcd expression, as he him:j(>U' 
{mints out, would include God as caused; whereas the other expression 
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as inevitably and as constantly, however unconscionfily, 
recognized by the most uncultured rustic as by the pro- 
foundest philosopher. And these at last are but specimens 
and samples, though principal ones, of a class. 

Such are the premisses which, as we maintain after F. 
Kleutgen, are pressed by God on the implicit attention d 
all adults ; and which legitimately issue in a most firm aod 
most reasonable conviction of His Existence. F. Kleutgen 
further points out a very significant fact. ** When the 
Fathers of the Church," he says, '^ declare unanimously 
that knowledge of God is really found and established 
among all men, the importance of their testimony is better 
understood by remembering that they lived in the midst 
of heathen populations." This theme — the prevalence of 
implicit Theism among the most inveterate polytheists— 
is worthy of far more attention than we can here give it. 

But it must never be forgotten how indefinitely higher 
and happier is the state of those who have been educated 
in explicit Theism, and who have practised the lessons of 
their education. Eeverting to a former distinction — ^if in 
all men doubt of God*s Existence is unreasonable y to these 
men it is, in some sense, impossible. Take that premiss on 
which F. Kleutgen lays by far his most prominent stress— 
the truth that there exists "an absolute good and a 
sovereign rule over our actions," " an august power which is 
over us." It is only in proportion as men act consistently 
and energetically on the dictates of their moral faculty, 
that this truth impresses itself on their minds with an 
evidence, which is not luminous only, but simply irre- 
sistible; and none but Theists can act thus consistently 
and energetically.* And this leads us to another most 

oxcludos Him. As F. Harper explains ( Months December, 1870, p. 682), 
tlio axiom of causation which ** grave authors seem to enunciate as an intuitive 
truth," is that every iiew existence or changed existence has a cause. 

* Thirt is one of the several momentous propositions which we are obliged 
in our present essay to assume, for want of space to argue them. 
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cogent and persuasive proof, which is the special property 
of what we may call practising Theists ; for they have 
experience of the singular assistance derived from prayer 
towards fulfilment of the moral law. Such evidences as 
we have just now recounted, we say, are accessible to every 
man, not in proportion as he is philosophically cultured, 
but in proportion as he has been zealous in obeying and 
serving that God, Whom from the first dawn of reason he 
has instinctively known. 

So much on the truth of Theism. We now proceed to 
similar considerations on the truth of Catholicity. In doing 
so, however, we will invert our previous course, and begin 
with considering what evidences are available to those, 
however destitute they may be of mental culture, who have 
been trained from childhood in the Catholic religion. We 
must content ourselves, in this, as in other parts of our 
essay, with the merest skeleton outline of what we would 
say. 

1. Firstly, there is no fact more profoundly impressed 
on the Catholic at every turn than that the Church claims 
emphatically to be God's one accredited messenger ; in- 
fallible in teaching and intolerant of rivals. All her allega- 
tions are in harmony with this claim. She professes that 
Apostles established their divine commission by miracles and 
by the fulfilment of prophecy ; that they regarded one of 
their number as placed by God over the rest ; that that one 
has had a successor unintermittently through intervening 
centm'ies ; that the society which he governs is one in faith 
and communion, holy, Catholic, and, of course. Apostolic* 

• •*Till these last centuries," says F. Newman (p. 372), **the Visible 
Church was, at least to her children, the light of the world, as conspicuous 
as the sun in the heavens; and the Creed was written on her forehead, and 
proclaimed through her voice, by a teaching as precise as it was eraphatical ; 
in accordance with the text, * Who is she that looketh forth at dawn, fair as 
the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as an array set in array?* It was not, 
strictly speaking, a miracle, doubtlcHs ; but in its effect, nuy, in its circum- 
stances, it was little less. Of course I would not allow that the Church fails in 
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The humblest Catholic knows that all his educated eo- 
religionists are firmly convinced of these facts^ as of un- 
doubted historical truths. 

2. On the other hand, there is no writing, nor an; 
other society whatever which makes a parallel claim, which 
alleges itself to be God*s one accredited messenger to man- 
kind. Most certainly Scripture does not put forth any such 
claim in its own behalf. 

8. Moreover, to put forth such a claim without founda- 
tion is nothing less than insolent blasphemy. The Catholic 
Church is necessarily either Vice-God or Anti-God ; * and 
this fact wonderfully simplifies the issue. 

4. There is a certain type of morality, impressed on 
all Catholics in their various devotional books, their 
hagiologies, their catechisms, their religious practices; a 
type which those who disapprove it commonly call the 
** ascetical.'* Keason rightly directed, we affirm, peremp- 
torily declares that this is the one type conformable with 
eternal truth ; and the most uneducated Catholic, in pro- 
portion as he is devout, has had his reason thus rightly 
directed. 

5. The various revealed dogmata, which in themselves 
are w^holly inaccessible to reason, are nevertheless found 
by a believer to be in deep and mysterious harmony on 
many points with this true type of morality. To meditate 
on them and bring them in every possible way to bear on 
practical action, has a singular effect in elevating his mind 
towards the true moral standard. ** The Catholic religion 
is true," says F. Newman (p. 205), among other reasons, 
** because it has about it an odour of truth and sanctity sid 

this manifostation of the truth now, any more than in former times, though 
tiic clouds have come over the 8un ; for what she has lo^t in her appeal to the 
imagination, she has gained in philosophical cogency, by the evidence of her 
persistent vitality." 

* This is taken from a phrase of F. Newman's, who says that the Church, 
from her claims, must be cither Vice-Christ or Auti-Chrisl. 
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generis, as perceptible to my moral nature as flowers to my 
Bense, snch as can only come from heaven.'* 

6. Then, all who really hold the Catholic Faith are 
more or less keenly impressed with a sense of sin. If they 
labour to serve God, in proportion as they do so they feel 
profoundly their numberless faults; because clearness of 
moral perception grows far more quickly than consistency 
of moral action. On the other hand, if they retain the 
Faith withaiU labouring to serve God, they see by the light 
of reason, no less than by the light of faith, that such 
omission is most sinful. All Catholics, then, really such, 
are impressed with a reasonable conviction that there can 
be no surer note of a divinely sent religion than its pro- 
minent recognition of human sinfulness. To our mind 
there is no greater excellence in F. Newman's volume than 
his repeated inculcation of this truth. But this note is a 
special characteristic of CathoUcity in many different re- 
spects. Consider, e.g., the dogma of the Atonement : how 
marvellously it appeals to man's sense of sin ! 

7. Emphatically also to be considered is the experienced 
eject of Catholicity, as assisting a believer in all increase 
of virtue and piety. As one instance out of many, consider 
that power of resisting the most importunate temptations 
which is obtained by Catholic prayer, by frequentation of 
the Sacraments, by the constant and tender worship of 
Mary Most Holy. 

Now, all the reasons which we have mentioned are 
accessible to the most unintellectual Catholics ; and they 
are reasons, moreover, which admit of being pressed home 
to the mind with special impressiveness by divine agency. 
In their legitimate effect, they are super-superabundantly 
sufficient to produce certitude ; and our afiirmation is that 
the Holy Ghost uses these and similar reasons for that very 
purpose in the soul of Catholics. From first to last un- 
doubtedly the Catholic is perfectly free to reject that which 
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be has such abundant reason for accepting ; but in propor- 
tion as he surrenders the whole current of his life to the 
influence of his Faith, in that proportion the divine origin 
of that Faith is more vividly and efficaciously evidenced to 
his mind. 

As to the reasons available for the conversion of un- 
cultured non-Catholics, we cannot even enter into that 
amount of detail which we gave to the last case ; but we 
heartily concur with the whole of F. Newman's magnificent 
sermon — " Dispositions for Faith " — which stands fifth in 
the " Occasional '* volume. For ourselves we can only 
make two, and those most general, observations. Firstly, 
in proportion as extems are brought more closely into 
contact with the Church, they are enabled more clearly to 
discern such notes of the Church as we have already 
mentioned. Secondly, we are most strongly disposed to 
concur with what F. Newman has consistently advocated, 
we may say, through his whole theological life ; viz. that 
by far the most hopeful course for an extern (speaking 
generally, and allowing for exceptions) is to act energetically, 
under the guidance of his moral faculty, on what is placed 
before him as moral truth by his parents and teachers.* 
These are his words in the volume before us — 

Of the two I would rather have to maintain that we ought 
to begin with believing everything that is offered to our 
acceptance, than that it is our duty to doubt of everything. 
This, indeed, seems the true way of learning. In that case we 
soon discover and discard what is contradictory; and error 
having always some portion of truth in it, and the truth having 
a reality which error has not, we may expect that when there is 
an honest purpose and fair talents, we shall somehow make our 
way forward, the error falling oflf from the mind, and the truth 
developing and occupying it. Thus it is that the Catholic 
religion is reached, as we see, by inquirers from all points of the 

* If this be admitte<l, here will be a second exoeption to the genera] truth, 
that it is ill itself a great advantage for men to hold uo coucluDiun more 
strongly than is warranted by its evidence. 
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compass ; as if it mattered not where a man began, so that he 
had an eye and a heart for the truth (pp. 371, 372). 

Now, the purpose of our essay is, as our readers will 
remember, to consider a certain " chief stronghold of philo- 
sophical objections against the Church," which we set forth 
at starting. And we suppose we may assume, without 
express argument, that if Catholics have really such super- 
superabundant ground for their belief as we have aflBrmed, 
a thoroughly satisfactory answer is furnished by such a 
fact to the philosophical objection. The whole question, 
therefore, turns on the issue whether the account we have 
given of Catholic evidence is substantially true. 

Hitherto we have been merely arguing that, at all events, 
it cannot he disproved; that it contains nothing inconsistent 
with phenomena. No such inconsistency, so far as we see, 
can be even alleged, except by assuming that such processes 
as we suppose to have traversed a Catholic mind, must, if 
they really did so, have left behind them some record on 
the memory. But the illustrations we have given amply 
refute any such attempted argument. Indeed, there is 
perhaps no one point in which psychologians of the present 
day have so outstripped their predecessors as in their very 
strong doctrine on the multitude and importance of implicit 
mental processes.* 

We have proved, then, we trust, to philosophical non- 
Catholics, that our theory is not inconsistent with pheno- 
mena ; but can we further prove to them that it is true ? 
Even if we could not prove this to them, this theory might 
nevertheless be cognizable by Catholics as true, and might, 
therefore, be obligatory on their action. Let us revert to 
our familiar illustration. I have the firmest conviction of 

* We should add, however, that the doctrine itself cannot possibly be 
stated with greater clearness than it was by Lugo two centuries back. 
'^Hsc est yirtos iutellectCls et voluntatis, nt nno aotu brevissimo et sub- 
tilissimo attingant compendios^ totam illam seriem motivorum," etc. "De 
Fide," d. i, n. 98. See also n. 87 and n. 91. 
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my father's integrity. I may be utterly unable to make 
my friends sliafers in this conviction ; but I am none the 
less bound to act on it myself, and should be greatly culpable 
if I did otherwise. The application is obvious. Catholics 
are responsible for their conduct to their Creator, and not 
to their non-Catholic fellow-creatures. 

But we say much more than this. We say that the only 
question really at issue is, whether the historical and 
philosophical arguments, adduced by educated Catholics for 
the truth of their religion, be really conclusive. This, of 
course, is a question entirely external to the present essay, 
and we are obliged to assume the affirmative answer.* Bat 
what we wish here to say is this. Whatever arguments 
suffice to convince an educated man that the Catholic 
religion is true, should suffice also to convince him that 
uneducated Catholics have full evidence of its truth. There 
are two reasons for this, either sufficient. 

1. Suppose an educated man to become convinced that 
Catholicity is true. He thereby becomes convinced that, 
wherever the Gospel is duly preached, all men are under 
an obligation of accepting what the Church teaches ; and 
that her Gospel is more especially directed to the un- 
educated and poor. If, then, it is their duty to accept 
what the Church teaches, they must have sufficient evidence 
to make such acceptance reasonublc. 

8, Then again. Suppose an educated man becomes 
convinced that Catholicity is true, he thereby becomes 
convinced that the Church is infallible in faith and morals. 
But no one ever questioned that she prescribes to her 

♦ F. Newman does not hesitate to say (" Lectures on the Present Position 
of Catholicd iu England," Preface, p. viii.) that ** the proof" of Catholicity 
»* in irresistible, so as even to master and carry away the intellect diroctly it 
is stated." We rather fancy him, however, here to assume as gratUedy that 
Christianity in one shape or another is of divine origin, and that the facts 
narrated in the New TestHment are substantially true. So understood, we 
thoroughly concur wiili his slatement. 
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3liil(lren that very course of conduct set forth in the philo- 
sophical objection against which our whole argument has 
been directed. If an educated man, then, becomes con- 
vinced that Catholicity is true, he thereby becomes convinced 
that this very course of conduct is conformable to right 
reason. But it is not conformable to right reason, unless 
an uneducated Catholic has access to such implicit evidence 
as we have alleged. The inference is obvious. 

In saying, however, what we have said, we have had no 
thought of doubting that an educated Catholic will often 
find it of great importance to enter on an explicit investiga- 
tion * of Catholic evidences in this or that direction. Here, 
again, we are brought to a very important theme, which it is 
impossible to handle in our brief remaining space ; and we 
can but state most briefly the opinions which we should 
humbly advocate. On the one hand, we cannot but think 
that the implicit grounds of belief, possessed by educated 
and uneducated alike, and pressed on the attention of all 
by divine grace, will ever remain the strongest and most 
satisfying basis of conviction.f On the other hand, an 

♦ F. Newman (p. 184) draws a very important distinction between 
" investigation " and " inquiry." 

t So F. Newmiin. ** The gprounds on which we hold the divine origin of 
the Church, and the previous truths which are taught us by nature — the 
l>eing of a 0<k1, and the immortality of a soul — are felt by most men to bo 
rfCondUe and impaljuible^ in proportion to their deptJi and reality. As wo 
cannot see ourselves, ho wo cannot well see intellectual motives which are so 
i ntimately ours, and which spring up from the very constitution of our minds " 
(pp. 328, 329). And he thus cx)ncludes the fifth of his *" Occasional Sermons,*' 
to which we have already referred. " Tiiis is a day in which much stress is 
luid upon the argument* producible for believing Religion, Natural and 
Keveuled ; and books are written to prove tliat wc ought to believe, and why. 
These books are calleil Natural Theology and Evidences of Christianity ; and 
it is often said by our enemies, that Catholics do not know why they believe. 
Now, I have no intention whatever of denying the beauty and the cogency of 
the arguments which these books contain ; but I question much, whether in 
matter of fact they make f)r keep men Christians. I have no such doubt 
about the argument which I have been here recommending to you. Be sure, 
my Brethren, that the best argument, better than all the books in the world, 
better tlian all that astronomy, and geology, and ])hysiology, and all other 
sciences, can supply ; uu argument intelligible to those who cannot read at 
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edaeated Catholic will often be tempted to doubt, hovevcr 
unreasonably, the condnsiYeness of these grounds, nnloij 
he has learned to see how stron^y reinfofeed they are 
explicit reasoning, derived from every branch of hi 
thought and study. Moreover, as we need hardly add, i\ 
is of vital moment that a sufficient number of able CathdEel 
thinkers shall be» for controversial purposes, thoroogfalyl 
acquainted with the vast variety of arguments addocible for 
the truth of Catholicity. 

In the essay which we here oondude, we have noi 
unfirequently verged on the confines of varicNis delicite 
philosophical questions, which we have thon^t it better 
to avoid. It seems to us abundantly plain that the view 
we have put forth is substantially true so &r as it goes; 
while it is, nevertheless, constantly ignored by anti-Cathdie 
disputants. If we can obtain the eoneurrenee of sudi 
persons to the truth of what has here been said, we diaD 
be in a far more favourable position for treating the man 
anxious and difficult questions which remain behind. 

well as those who can ; an argument which is * within os ; * an argnmeDt 
intellectoally oonclasiTe, and practically persnaslFe, whether for pioTing the 
Being of a God or for lajring the ground for Christianity ; ia that which 
arises out of a careful attention to the teachings of our heart* and a com- 
parison between the claims of conscience and the annoonoenie&ts of the 
Gospel" (pp. 98, 99). 




XVIIL 

THE EXTENT OF FREEWILL. 

The ground we have taken up in the Freewill controversy, 

as our readers will remember, has been this. Determinists 

maintain that the same uniformity of sequence proceeds 

in the phenomena of man's will, which otherwise prevails 

throughout the phenomenal world ; that every man at every 

moment, by the very constitution of his nature, infallibly 

and inevitably elicits that particular act to which the 

entire circumstances of the moment, external and internal, 

dispose him. We have argued in reply, that, whereas 

undoubtedly each man during far the greater part of his 

waking life is conscious of a " spontaneous impulse " which 

is due to his entire circumstances of the moment, and 

results infallibly there&om, he finds himself by experience, 

nevertheless, able again and again to resist that impulse. 

He is able, we say, to put forth at any given moment what 

we have called " anti-impulsive effort ; " and to elicit again 

and again some act indefinitely different from that to 

which his spontaneous impulse solicits him. 

Here our position stands at present : and it contains 
all which is necessary, in order that the fact of Freewill 
may possess its due efficiency in our argument for Theism. 
Nevertheless, in order to complete the scientific treatment 
of Freewill, a supplementary question of great importance 
has to be considered ; a question, moreover, which Dr. Bain 
expressly challenged us to face. During how large a period 

VOL. II. T 
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of the day, in what acts, under what eonditicms, is vsj 
given homan being able to exercise this gift of Freevill? 
And we are the rather called on not to shrink from fliii 
qoestiony because the verr course of reasoning irlueh «• 
have been obliged to adopt against the Betenninists— 
unless it be further developed and explained — migjit be 
understood, we think, to favour a certain tenet, with which 
we have no sympathy whatever ; a tenet which we eamiot 
but regard as erring gravely against reason, against soond 
morality, and against Catholic Theology. The ienrt to 
which we refer is this : that my will is only free at those 
particular moments when, after expressly debating and 
consulting with myself* as to the choice I should make 
between two or more competing alternatives, I make my 
definite resolve accordingly. This tenet is held, we inchno 
to think, more or less consciously by the large nuycmty 
of non-CathoUc Libertarians ; and even many a Cathidie 
occasionally uses expressions and arguments of whieh we 
can hardly see how they do not imply it. Now, we are 
especially desirous that Catholics at all events shall see 
the matter in what we must account its true light. Oar 
present essay, then, may in some sense be called inter- 
calary.f We shall not therein be addressing Determinists 
at all, or proceeding in any way with our assault on Anti- 
theism, except, of course, so far as such assault is in- 
directly assisted by anything which promotes philosophical 
unanimity and truth among the body of orthodox believers. 
It is Catholics alone whom we shall directly and primarily 
address ; and, indeed, as regards the theological reasoning, 
which will occupy no very small portion of our space, we 
cannot expect it, of course, to have any weight except with 

We pnrpotely avoid the word ** deliberaimg,** beeaate it has led, we 
, to Bach oenitafiaii of thought. 

|9Qm editor has thought it better, from this etroomstanoe, to place it at 
* of the Yolnme rather than in its original place in the aurica on 
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CatholicB. But we hope, as we proceed, to deal with ea<sh 
F sooceBsive question on the ground of philosophical, no less 
: than theological^ argument. Nor will our philosophical 
arguments imply any other controverted philosophical 
doctrines, except only those which we consider ourselves 
to have established in our previous essays. We consider, 
therefore, that our reasoning has a logical claim on the 
attention, not of Catholics only, but of those non-Catholics 
also who are at one with us on the existence of Freewill, 
and on the true foundation of Ethical Science. Still, as 
we have said, our direct and primary concern will be 
throughout with Catholics. 

The tenet which we desire to refute, as we have already 
explained, is this : that a man is only bee at that particular 
moment when, after expressly debating and consulting with 
himself as to the choice he shall make between two or more 
competing alternatives, he makes his definite resolve in one 
or other direction. The thesis which we would oppose to 
this, as we said in answer to Dr. Bain*s inquiry, may be 
expressed with sufficient general accuracy by affirming 
that each man is free during pretty nearly the whole of his 
waking life. The controversy, which may be raised between 
these two widely different views, is our direct controversy 
on the present occasion ; and the thesis we have just named 
is our direct thesis. But it will be an absolutely necessary 
preliminary task to exhibit what we may call a map of 
man's moral nature and moral action. This preliminary 
task will occupy half of our essay ; and when it is finished, 
we shall have gone, we consider, considerably more than 
half-way towards the satisfactory exposition and defence 
of our direct thesis itself. Moreover, we hope that this 
preliminary inquiry will be found by our readers to possess 
some interest, even apart from the conclusion for the sake 
of which we introduce it. It will be necessary, indeed, to 
discuss incidentally one or two points, which have been 
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warmly debated in the schools ; and we have need, there- 
fore, at starting to solicit the indulgence of our readers 
for any theological error into which we may unwarily fall. 
At the same time, we shall do our very best to avoid any 
such error. And, at all events, we shall confidently contend 
in due course, that, as regards the direct point at issue — 
the extent of Freewill — we are substantially following the 
unanimous judgment of standard Catholic theologians. 
Without further preface, then, we embark on our pre- 
Uminary undertaking. 

I. We begin with the beginning. It is held as a most 
certain Iruth by all Libertarians, both Catholic and other, 
that no human act of this life can be formally either 
virtuous or sinful, can be worthy either of praise or blame, 
unless it be a free act ; and only so long as it continues 
free. On this truth we have spoken abundantly on earlier 
occasions, and here need add no more. Whenever, there- 
fore, in the earlier part of this essay, we speak of acts as 
" virtuous " or " sinful," we must always be understood as 
implying the hypothesis that they are at the moment free. 
How far this hypothesis coincides with fact — how large a 
part of human voluntary action is really free, this is the very 
question on which, before we conclude, we are to set forth 
and defend what we account true doctrine. Meanwhile, let 
it be distinctly understood, that where there is no liberty, 
acts may be "materially" virtuous or sinful; but they 
cannot be " formally " so, nor deserve praise or blame. 

II. ^' Nemo intendens ad malum operatur." There is 
no attractiveness whatever to any one in wrong-doing as 
such ; no human being does — or, from the constitution of 
his nature, can — do wrong precisely because it is wrong. 
This is the absolutely unanimous doctrine of Catholic 
theologians and philosophers. It deserves far fuller expo- 
sition than we have here space to give it ; but a very few 
words will suffice to show how clearly experience testifies 
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its certain and manifest truth. Take the very wickedest 
man in the whole world, and get him to fix his thoughts 
carefully on such topics as these : " How exquisitely base 
and mean to ruin the friend that trusts me ! " ** How 
debasing, polluting, and detestable is the practice of licen- 
tiousness ! " ** How odious and revolting are acts of envy 
and malignity ! " Will it be found that such considera- 
tions spur him on to evil actions ? that the baseness, 
meanness, odiousness of an evil action is an additional 
motive to him for doing it ? On the contrary, he knows 
to the very depth of his heart how fundamentally different 
is his moral constitution. He knows very well that if he 
could only be got to dwell on such a course of thought as 
we have just suggested, he would assuredly be reclaimed ; 
and for that very reason he entirely refuses to ponder on 
the wickedness of his acts. It is their pleasurableness, not 
their wickedness, which stimulates him to their performance. 
UI. Accordingly, it is the universal doctrine of Catholic 
theologians and philosophers, that all ends of action which 
men can possibly pursue are divisible into three classes : 
** bonum honestum ; " " bonum delectabile ; " " bonum 
utile." Let us explain what we understand by this state- 
ment. Yirtuousness,* pleasurableness, utility, these are 
the only three ends, which men can possibly pursue in any 
given action. Whatever I am doing at any particular 
moment, I am doing either (1) because I account it 
** virtuous '* so to act ; or (2) because I seek '* pleasurable- 
ness" in so acting; or (8) because I regard the act as 
** useful," whether to the end of virtuousness or of 
pleasurableness; or (4) from an intermixture of these 
various motives. This is plainly the case : because I have 
not so much as the physical power of doing what is wicked 

* For our own part — and with great deference to those exoeUent and 
thoughtful Catholics who thiiik otherwise — the more we reflect, the more con- 
fidently we hold that " virtuousness *' is an entirely simple idea. 
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because it is wicked ; and the only motive, therefore, which 
can possihly prompt my wrong action is the pleasurabk- 
ness which I thence expect to derive. 

Or let us put the same truth in a different shape* My 
*' absolute " end * of action must in every case, by the very 
necessity of my mental constitution, be either virtnousness, 
or pleasurableness, or the two combined: but there are 
various *' intermediate " ends at which I may aim, as being 
** useful " to the attainment of my ** absolute '* endB. 

At the same time, it is abundantly clear on a moment's 
consideration that if this division is to be exhaustive, 
under the term '^ pleasurableness " must be included not 
bodily pleasurableness alone, but intellectual, aBsthetioal, 
or any other ; the delight of reading a beautiful poem, or 
of gazing on sublime scenery, or t)f grasping a mathe- 
matical, philosophical, theological demonstration. Then 
again the malignant, the envious, the revengeful person 
finds delight in the sufferings of his fellow-men. Lastly, 
it is further clear that ** pleasurableness'* includes very 
prominently " negative " pleasurableness, viz. the escape 
from pain, grief, ennui. 

We have spoken on an intermixture of ends ; but a few 
more words must be added to elucidate that subject. On 
some occasion, under circumstances entirely legitimate, 
I largely assist some one who has fallen under heavy mis- 
fortune. Let us first suppose that I do this exclusively 
because I recognize bow virtuous it is to render such assist- 
ance. Yet the act may cause me intense pleasure — ^the 
pleasure of gratifying my compassion — because of God's 
merciful dispensation, which has so largely bound up 
pleasurableness with the practice of virtue. So far is clear. 
But now it is abundantly possible — indeed, it probably 

* We purposely aToid tajing ** ultimate ** end, because we are inclined to 
think that much confusion has arisen from the different senses which huve 
been given to the term " finis ultimus.*' 
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^ bapp^ns in a very large number of cases — that this 

^ plaasurableness may be part of the very end which motives 

my external act. If this be so, the more convenient and 

p iheologically suitable resource is, we think, to account the 

^ will's movement as consisting of two different simultaneous 

« aets. Of these two acts, the one is directed to virtuouB- 

p ness, to pleasurableness the other : the one, as will be seen 

f in due course, is virtuous ; the other, as will also be seen, 

may indeed be inordinate, and so sinful, but tieed not be 

sinftil at all. 

Something more should also be said on that special end 
of action, virtuousness. It is laid down by various theo* 
logians (se^ Suarez, " De Gratia," 1. 12, c. 9, n. 1; Mazzella, 
'* De Yirtutibus Infusis," n. 1885) that acts truly virtuous, 
though done without thought or even knowledge of God, are 
referred to Him nevertheless " innately," " connaturally," 
" by their own weight." And Suarez gives a reason for 
this (" De Ultimo Pine," d. 8, s. 6, n. 6). Such an act, 
he says, is pleasing to God ; and is capable of being referred 
to Him, even though in fact not so referred.* This 
explanation must be carefully borne in mind ; because 
otherwise various theological statements, on the obligation 
of referring human acts to God, might be importantly mis- 
understood. Then, going to another particular, S. Thomas 
{e.g. 2' 2^ q. 28 a. 7, c.) speaks of virtuousness as " verum 
bonum," in contrast with '' bonum apparens.*' He contrasts 
again ''bonum incommutabile " with "bonum commuta- 
bile : " a matter on which much amplification might be 
given, had we the space. 

Here, moreover, to avoid serious misconception, we 
must carefully consider the particular case of what may be 
called *' felicific " possessions. There is a large number 
of such possessions, which it is entirely virtuous and may 
sometimes even be a duty for me to pursue or desire, not as 

• See also d. 2, s. 4, n. 5. 
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means to any ulterior end, bat simpiT as an integnl portai 
of my happiness.* So theologians spe^L cl " earitaa cqi 
nos,*^ or " amor nostri ** — either ci which phranoa we wsj 
translate '' self-eharity ** — as designating one paiiifhr 
Tirtoe : the Tirtne of promoting my own tme ha^insB. 
Immeasurably the foremost, among these poHHiHe Holiciie 
possessions, stand, we need hardly say, my own pennaneat 
happiness, considered as a whole and not as ecmfined to te 
earthly period. Bat there are very many others also. 
Such are, e.g.^ my permanent earthly hapfuness ; bodily 
health ; equable spirits ; competent temporal means ; hMffj 
fanuly and social relations ; a good repotation nn%tmg my 
fellow-men ; a sufficient supply of recreationB and amuse- 
ments ; inteUectual power ; poetical taste ; sufficient scope 
for the exercise of such power and such taste, and generally 
for what modem philosophers call " self-deTelopment,^ 
etc. Now, as regards all these except the first, it apper- 
tains no doubt to higher perfection, as Suarez obseires,! 




• We bere ow the word ^^hMpfinem" mad ito oo-f^drntiTe "fidieifie* n 
what we take to be its oniinair use throagfaoat nao-theoKogieal writiiig& 
Theologians no doubt, as we shall explain in doe eonne, use the word 
'^felicitas" in a fundamentallj different sense. Bat we suppose that, in 
ordinary parlance, *^mj own happiness" always means '^my own sum of 
enjoyment.** No doubt the word 8ag}j:e8ts far more prominently the higher, 
more subtle, more mental eouroes of enjoyment, than those which are lover 
and more animal ; but the probable reason of this is, that cultured persons — 
who in the last resort fix liugubtic usage — recognize the former r^^a^ as 
being indefioitely more pervasive, permanent, satisfying, than the latter. 

t In the Foundation of the Exercises *** such indifference of aiTectioo is 
recommended towards created things not prohibited, as that we should not 
rather seek health than sickness, nor prefer a long life to a short one. But 
at once this objection occurs : viz. that health and life are among those things 
which a man is bound by precept to preserve and seek by such methods as 
are Tirtuons and becoming. Consequently [so the objection proceeds] such 
indifference is not laudable, as would be exhibited in not seeking health 
rather than sickness.*' 

[Keply.] ** The good of life and [again] of health is no doubt among those 
things which may be desired for their own sake ; that is, as being of them- 
selves suitable to nature and necessary to a certain integrity thereof, for the 
sake of which [integrity] tlicy arc virtuously desired without relation to any 
ulterior end. Therefore, a man's affection may, without any sin, not be en- 
ely indifferent cc>ncc'raing those goods considered in themselves. Never- 
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2, that a man desire them only so far as they may be instru- 
X Bients of virtue. Still they may virtaously be loved and, if 
r 80 be, pursued for no ulterior end, but merely as constituent 
t parts of my happiness, and as the objects of self-charity. 
s Yet it might appear on the surface that, in pursuing my 
:i own happiness, I cannot conceivably be aiming at any other 
z end except that of mere pleasurableness ; and this is a mis- 
conception, which it is important to clear up. A very few 
words will enable us to do so. 

Let us take, as a particular instance, the blessing of 
health. I am lying on my sick-bed, in pain of body and 
depression of mind. I recognize that I may quite virtuously 
aim at the recovery of my health, not merely as a means 
for more effectively serving God, or more successfully 
gaining my own livelihood, or the like, but simply as an 
integrating part of my happiness. Accordingly I pursue 
this virtuous end of self -charity. As a matter of conscience, 
I adopt regularly the prescribed remedies, however distaste* 
f ul at the moment ; and I fight perseveringly against my 
natural tendency towards availing myself of those immediate 
gratifications which may retard my recovery. What is my 
end in such acts? Precisely the virtuousness which I 
recognize to exist, in pursuing health as an integral part of 
my earthly happiness. I am grievously tempted, for the 
gratification of present (negative) pleasurableness, to neglect 
my more permanent happiness ; and I recognize it as 
virtuous to resist such gratification. It is extremely 
\ probable indeed that these acts, directed to virtuousness, 
will be simultaneously accompanied by other acts, tending 
to (negative) pleasurableness as their end ; wherein I eagerly 

theless, it appertaiDS to greater per/eetion that we loye not these goods except 
as they are instruments of virtae. . . . And the same thing may be said con- 
cerning all those goods which are such that, though they may be rightly 
loved for their own sake, nevertheless a man has it in his power to make a 
good or bad use of them. For in regard to virtuei — of which a man cannot 
make a bad use— such indifference is not laudable." (Sunroz, ** De Rcligione 
SSocietatis Jesu/' 1. 9, c. 5, u. 11.) 
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desire to be free from all this suffering and weariness li 
soul. But this is no more than a phenomenon, which, m 
we jnst now explained, continually occturs in the eais li 
other virtuous acts, and is by no means confined to thai 
acts of self-charity. Now, however, take an oppoali 
picture. In my state of sickness I am a very slave li 
(negative) pleasurableness ; I give myself up withook 
restraint to my present longing for escape from my pnmA 
anguish ; 1 wantonly retard my recovery, by shrinking froBi 
immediate pain ; I do nothing on principle, but everything 
on impulse. Here certainly none of my acts are direetil 
to virtuousness, but all to (negative) pleasnrablenaA 
Thore is this fundamental and most unmistakable eontnit 
iH'tween the two cases. In the former, the thought that I 
act virtuouslif by aiming at my recovery is constantly in 1D7 
mind, prompting me to correspondent action ; whereas in 
tho latter case such thoughts of virtuousness are only con- 
spicuous by their absence. And exactly the same kind of 
contrast may bo drawn, as regards my method of pnrsmng 
those otlior foUcifio ix^ssessions which admit of being pursued 
at all. At the samo time, it should not be forgotten that 
my desire itsolf of a felicifio possession may very easily 
iuvloeti Invomo inoniinate and therefore sinful : as will be 
o\plainod tow:irds tho ovMielusion of our essay. 

IV. Wo have Invn sjvAking of those ends at which t 
human Kmuv: can ainu It is pla:n« however, that an end, 
which has onot> Ih\ n *• oxplicitlv " intended, may continue 
vkrorvvasly to influonoo n;y will, though it is no longer 
explicitly in my mir.d. When such is the fact, theologians 
say that it is •' virtually " f ur?uod. And the fact here 
notovi is of s;:oh vtry jyrx^siro imponance in the whole 
anal\ sis of man > r.:v>ral actio.::, that wc ai>? most desirous 
of placing it bef.MV our n%*4:oJs a;s riaphaucaUy and as 
accuratc^ljji^ ^iw ca:.. Let ;:s *:ivv, th*a- snch an illastra- 
tion ai' th^ ik^wi:;c< 1 ^tA:1 :\^r ih< lxid:K^anug town on 




/ 
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some charitable mission, and, as it happens, there are a 
great many different turns on my road, which I am quite 
as much in the habit of taking as that particular path 
vhich leads me securely to the town. I have not proceeded 
more than a very little way, before my mind becomes so 
engaged with some speculative theme that I entirely lose 
aU explicit remembrance of the purpose with which I set 
out. Nevertheless, on each occasion of choice, I pursue my 
proper path quite as a matter of course, and so arrive safely 
at my journey's end. It is very plain that my original end 
has in fact been influencing me throughout ; for how other- 
wine can we possibly account for the fact, that in every 
single instance I have chosen the one right course ? Will 
yea say that my habit of going to the town accounts for it ? 
Not at all ; because we have supposed that there is no one 
of the alternative paths which I have not been quite as 
much in the habit of pursuing as that which leads to the 
town. My original end, then, has motived my act of walk- 
ing quite as truly and effectively, after I have ceased 
^Lplicitly to think about that end, as it did when it was 
most conspicuously present on the very surface of my mind. 
But whereas, during the few flrst minutes of my walk, my 
pursuit of that end was ^' explicit," during the later period 
it has been changed from " explicit '* into " virtual.'* 

So much on the word " virtual." Dr. Walsh, the Pre- 
sident of Maynooth, in his recent work '^ De Actibus 
Humanis" (nn. 71-81),* most serviceably recites the 

* If it be not impertinent for one in our position to express even a favour- 
able judgment on the labours of such an authority, we wonld say how 
inestimably ynluabie this volume appears to us. Extremely valuable for its 
own sake, when we consider how full it is both of unusual learning and 
singularly fresh and independent thought; but stiU more valuable as an 
augury of more extended treatment being hereafter given to the **De 
Actibus," than has in recent times been the case. It has always seemed 
to us a very unfortunate circumstance, that the ** De Actibus" has of late 
been exclusively treated as a part of Moral Theology. We would submit 
that its dogmatic importance also, as introductory to the *' De Gratis," is very 
great. But a result, we think, of the circumstance to which we are adverting, 
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various psychological theories, adopted by various CathoUc 
theologians for the elucidation of this term. He thus, 
however, sums up (n. 81) the conclusions on which all are 
agreed : " An intention," they say, " which has previously 
been elicited, inflows 'virtually' into the [subsequent] 
action so long as the agent, being sui compos and acting 
humanly — although he be not [explicitly]* thinking of his 
previous intention — ^nevertheless is in such disposition of 
mind, that, if asking himself or asked by others what he is 
doing, and why, he would at once [supposing him rightly to 
understand what passed in his mind]t allege his previous 
intention, and answer : ' I do this for the sake of that.' " 
Elsewhere (n. 669) Dr. Walsh quotes with approval, from 
S. Bonaventure, an equally excellent definition* ** Acts,*' 
says the saint, ** are then said to be 'virtually ' referred" 
to some end, '' when the preceding intention " of pursuing 
that end " is the true cause of those works which are after- 
wards done." 

As to the psychological theories recited by Dr. Walsh, 
with very sincere deference to his judgment, we cannot our- 
selves but adhere to Lugo's, which he rejects in n. 77. 
That great theologian holds, that whenever the " virtual " 
intention of some end motives my action, an '' actual " 
intention thereof is really present in my mind, though but 
implicitly. And we would submit, that the very definition 
of the word " virtual " given by Dr. Walsh substantiates 
the accuracy of this analysis. Take an instance. I foresee 

has been that those portions of the treatise which are not wanted for the 
Confessional, haye been left unduly in the background. 

We hope largely to avail ourselves of Dr. Walsh's labours in what follows. 
And we would also do what we can towards drawing attention to three papers 
on '^ Probabilism," from the same writer's pen, whioh appeared in the ** Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record." We should venture to describe them as forming quite 
an epoch in the study of Moral Theology. 

• We add the word " explicitly " because Dr. Walsh avowedly inoludes 
Lugo's theory in his summary, and Lugo holds that in all such cases there is 
implicit thought of the end previously intended. 

t We add this qualification on our own responsibility. 
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that in half an hour's time I shall very probably be dis- 
appointed of some enjoyment, which I earnestly desire. I 
well know how grievous is my tendency to lose my temper 
under such a trial ; and, accordingly, I at once resolve 
to struggle vigorously against this tendency should the 
occasion arrive. This resolve is founded on some given 
virtuous motive, or assemblage of virtuous motives : in 
order to fix our ideas, let us suppose that it is founded 
exclusively on my pondering the virtuousness of patience. 
The occasion does arrive in due course, and my previous 
explicit intention now '' virtually " influences my successful 
resistance to temptation. It is Lugo's doctrine, that, sup- 
posing such to be the case, my will is now influenced by the 
virtuousness of patience no less really and genuinely than 
it was half an hour ago, when I made my holy resolve. The 
only difference, he considers, between the two cases is, that 
then I thought of that virtuousness "explicitly," whereas 
now I do but think of it " implicitly." This conclusion 
seems to us certainly true ; and we would thus argue in its 
favour. 

Dr. Walsh lays down as the unanimous judgment of 
theologians, that, in the supposed circumstances, if I ask 
myself why I resist the temptation, my true answer will be, 
'* I do this for the sake of that ; " or, in other words, ** I 
resist the temptation for the sake of carrying out my 
previous resolve." But my previous resolve was, by 
hypothesis, founded exclusively on the virtuousness of 
patience ; and, therefore, my present resistance is founded 
on the selfsame motive. That motive was, then, indeed 
present to my mind explicitly, and now it is present no 
more than implicitly. But the motive of action in either 
case must surely be the very same. 

Or, take S. Bonaventure's explanation of the word 
" virtual." The preceding resolve, he says, has been ** the 
true cause " of my present action. But who will say that 
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my explicit resolve to practise one given virtae has, when 
occasion arises, been the " true cause " of my practising, 
not that virtue, but some other ? * 

We do not deny that, according to Lugo's doctrine, a 
"virtual" intention may very frequently motive an act 
without having been preceded by a corresponding "ex- 
plicit " intention at all. But we do not see any difficulty 
in this conclusion. And, indeed, we should point out that, 
for our own purpose, the preceding paragraphs have not 
been strictly necessary. If indeed we were building on 
theological statements concerning "virtual intention/' it 
would be strictly necessary to inquire what theoI(^;ianB 
mean by that term. But our own argument is logically 
untouched, if we simply say that, in what foUows, we our- 
selves at least shall consistently use the term "virtual 
intention," as simply synonymous with " implicit." 

We wish we had space to pursue this whole theme of 
"virtual" or "implicit" intention, at a length worthy 
of its pre-eminent importance ; but we must find space for 
an illustrative instance. Some considerable time ago, men 
of the world were in the habit of using much indecent 
language in mutual conversation ; while, neverthless, they 
thought it thoroughly ungentlemanly so to speak in the 
presence of ladies. We will suppose two gentlemen of the 
period to be talking with each other, while some lady is in 
the room, occupied, we will say, in writing a letter. They 
are wholly engrossed, so far as they are themselves aware, 
with the subject they are upon — politics, or the Stock 
Exchange, or sporting. They are not explicitly thinking 
of the lady at all ; and yet, if they are really gentlemen, 
her presence exercises on them a most real and practical 
influence. It is not that they fall into bad language and 
then apologize ; on the contrary, they are so restrained by 

* In which of its many senses S. Bonaventure here uses the word '^oause," 
there is no need to inquire. 
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her presence that they do not dream of such expressions. 
Yet, on the other hand, no one will say that the freedom of 
their thought and speech is explicitly perceived by them to 
be interfered with. Their careful abstinence, then, from 
foul language is due indeed to an intention actually present 
in their mind ; the intention, namely, of not distressing the 
lady who is present. Yet this intention is entirely implicit ; 
and they will not even become aware of its existence, 
except by means of careful introspection. And this, we 
would submit, if we may here anticipate our coming 
argument, is that kind of practical remembrance and 
impression concerning God's intimate presence, which it is 
of such singular importance that I preserve through the 
day. What I need, we say, is a practical remembrance 
and impression, which shall really inflow into my thoughts 
and powerfully influence them ; while, nevertheless, it shall 
be altogether implicit, and shall therefore in no per- 
ceptible degree aflfect my power of applying freely and 
without incumbrance to my various duties as they suc- 
cessively occur. And this indeed is surely the very blessing 
which a Catholic supplicates, when he prays each morning 
that " a pure intention may sanctify his acts of the day." 

But this very prayer itself is sometimes perverted into 
what we must really call a mischievous superstition. A 
certain notion seems more or less consciously to be in 
some person's mind, of which it is absolutely necessary to 
show the entire baselessness, if we would exhibit a con- 
spectus of man's moral action with any kind of intelligible- 
ness and availableness. The Catholic is taught to pray in 
the morning, that a pure intention may sanctify his actions 
of the day as they successively take place. But a notion 
seems here and there to exist that these successive actions 
have already been sanctified by anticipation in his morning 
oblation of them. This strange notion assumes two 
different shapes, and issues accordingly in one or other of 
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two importantly distinct tenets. One of these teneb 
will at once proceed to consider ; while the other will 
a fit place for discussion a few pages further on. 

Some persons, then, have apparently hrou^^t tiiai- 
selves to think that if in the morning I offer to Qoi all of 
future acts of the day, I thereby secure beforehand to 
virtuousness of all those which are not actually eTil ii 
object or circumstance. I secure this TirtaonsnesB, thif 
think, because by my morning's good intention I seeuR 
that the same good intention shall virtually motiTe then 
when they actually occur. But, as Billnart demandi 
(Walsh, n. 668), "if any one, who has in the monung 
offered his acts to God, be afterwards asked, when he is 
dining or walking, /or what reason he dines or walks, who 
will say that such a man can truly answer, * I am doing so 
in virtue of my intention made this morning ' ? '* And tbe 
following passage, from F. Nepveu, S.J., is so admirahly 
clear on the subject that we can add nothing of oar own to 
its unanswerable argument. 

^* When this intention is so far removed from the time of 
action as hapj^ens if one is contented with offering one's actiona 
in the morning, there is reason to fear that this intention will 
gradually become fainter and even come entirely to an end, . . . 
80 that it shall not inflow at all into the action. Moreover— 
since we have a profound depth of self-love — unless we bestow 
great attention on ourselves and much vigilance on all oor 
[interior] movements, it is difficult to prevent the result, that 
there escape from us a thousand . . . movements of vanitj, 
sensuality, desire to please mankind and ourselves ; in fact, a 
thousand human respects, which are $o manif reiraeiatiou9 of our 
morning intention, and therefore destroy it entirely." (^^ L'Esprit 
de Christian isme," pp. 95, 96.) 

V. In order that some given act be virtuous, theologians 
commonly require that its virtuousness be directly in- 
tended, though such intention, of course, need be no more 
than "virtual." Dr. Walsh says (n. 397) that this pro- 
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po&ition is maintained by all theologians, except a very few 

(pancissimos) ; and its truth is most manifest on grounds 

of reason. Take an illustration. I am very desirous, for 

90ine special purpose, of conciliating the favour of my rich 

neighbour, A. B. Among other things which I do to please 

him, I repay him a small sum he had lent me ; and I make 

hixu a present of some picture, to which he took a fancy 

when he was paying me a visit. My one motive for both 

these acts is precisely the same ; viz. my desire to be in 

his good books. Suppose it were said that — whereas the 

second of these two acts may be indifferent — the first, at 

all events, is virtuous imder the head of justice, because 

the repayment of a debt is an act of that virtue : every one 

would see that such a statement is the climax of absurdity. 

On the other hand, as Dr. Walsh proceeds to point out, 

it is by no means requisite, in order to the virtuousness of 

an act, that its virtuousness be at the moment the absolute 

end of my action. Suppose I give alms to the deserving 

poor, in order that I may gain a heavenly reward. Here 

the virtuousness of almsgiving is directly intended, for it 

is that very virtuousness which is my means towards my 

retribution ; yet this virtuousness is, by hypothesis, desired 

only as a means, and not as the absolute end of my 

action. Most persons will at once admit that sueh an act 

is a truly virtuous act of almsgiving. On the other hand, 

suppose I give alms merely in order that my outward act 

may become known and help me to a seat in Parliament, 

it would be, as we have said, the climax of absurdity to 

allege that my act of almsgiving is virtuous as such. 

There is one class of actions, however, which claims 
further attention. Suppose I do some act entirely for the 
sake of pleasurableness ; but, before doing it, I carefully 
ponder whether the act be a morally lawful one, being 
resolved otherwise to abstain therefrom. Dr. Walsh (n. 
623) refers to this case, and quotes Viva on it ; but we do 

VOL. II. U 
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sot think that Yiva quite does justice to sneh an act as k 
supposes. He holds that such an act is neither virtnoil I 
nor sinful, but indifferent. We think he would have 1m 
much nearer the truth had be said that it is TirtniNLl 
But the true account of the matter, we think, is as folloia 
In this, as in so many other cases, the will's movemeit 
may be decomposed into two simultaneous aots. Qneol 
these acts is, ''I would not do what I am doing wen it 
opposed to morality ; " and this is obviously most virtuooi 
As to the other act — the mere pursuit of pleasnrablenefls- 
under such circumstances, we submit, it is neither virtaou 
nor sinful, but indifferent. 

This will be our appropriate place for considering the 
second tenet, concerning the matutinal oblation of my day's 
acts, to which we have already referred. According to the 
Jirst tenet on this subject — ^tbe tenet which we have aheady 
criticized — this oblation secures the result, that my mora- 
ing intention shall really motive all my subsequent aots of 
the day, one by one, which are not actually evil in object 
or circumstances. This is, to be sure, a most singular 
notion ; but some persons seem to hold another, indefinitely 
more amazing. They seem to hold that, even though the 
morning intention do not, in fact, motive these acts, never- 
theless it makes them intrinsically virtuous. This allegation 
seems to us so transparently unreasonable that we feel a 
real perplexity in divining how any one, even of the most 
ordinary tboughtfulness, can have dreamed of accepting it. 
We quite understand that God, by His free appointment, 
may bestow gifts upon a human being, in consideration of 
what is not virtuous in him at all ; as, e.^., in an infant's 
reception of Baptism, or the Martyrdom of the Holy 
Innocents. And we understand the doctrine, held, we 
fancy, by many Protestants, that some act, not intrinsically 
jdrtuous, is often extrinsically acceptable to God. But we 
iy do not see how it is less than a contradiction in 
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r terms to say that a given act is made intrinsically virtuous, 
by a certain circumstance which is no intrinsic part of it 
^whatever. Yesterday afternoon I elicited a certain act; 
'and this afternoon I elicit another, which is precisely 
siniilar to yesterday's in every single intrinsic circumstance 
•ifrithout exception. Yet the act of yesterday afternoon, 
forsooth, was virtuous, whereas the act of this afternoon is 
'otherwise ; because yesterday morning I made an oblation 
of my day's acts, and this morning I made no such 
oblation. You may as well say that my evening cup of tea 
is sweet because I put a lump of sugar into the cup which 
I drank at breakfast. Lugo gives expression to this 
self-evident principle, by taking the particular case of 
temperance at meals. You and I are both at dinner ; our 
-will is directed (suppose) in precisely the same way to 
precisely the same ends, and our external acts also are 
precisely similar. Yet it shall be judged that you are 
eating virtuously and I otherwise, because in the morning 
you referred your acts to God and I did not. No doubt 
your morning's oblation may have given you great assistance 
in making your present act intrinsically virtuous, by facili- 
tating your present reference of that act to a good end. 
But the act is intrinsically affected by what is intrinsic, 
not by what is extrinsic. And so Lugo points out, assuming 
the theological principle, that no act is meritorious which 
is not intrinsically virtuous. "He who in the morning 
refers all his acts to God, if afterwards, when at dinner, 
he is in just the same state of mind as though he had 
not elicited that matutinal intention, and if his action of 
eating does not arise from that matutinal intention or from 
some other good and virtuous one, — that man no more 
merits through his present act than he would if he had 
never formed such preceding intention at all.*' (** De Peni- 
tentia," d. 7, n. 89.) Sporer states the same proposition 
very earnestly and emphatically, adding that such is the 
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eommon doctrine of theologians. He does not mentioi 
indeed so much as one on the opposite side. (" De Actibni/ 
n. 22.) 

On this profoundly practical doctrine, we cannot bete 
conclude oar remarks than by citing the noble passage fros 
Agoirre, with which Dr. Walsh concludes his Tolome (m 
690-692). It refers, however, as our readers will obsene^ 
not to a virtuous intention generally, but to that partieidir 
virtuous intention which motives an act of wovereign lace. 

Wherefore before all things I admoniah — and entreat all 
theologians to inculcate and preach as a most 'whoIcMOi 
doctrine — ^that each man endeavour, with the whole eamestnes 
and fervour of his mind, to practise continuously and aasidaoiulj 
(so far as this fragile and mortal life permits) the exercise rf 
referring explicitly himself and all his thoughts, aflfeotioiis, 
words, and works to God, loved for His own sake. For Im 
should not be content if once or [even] at various times in the 
day he do this ; but he ought frequently to insert [explicitlj 
into his daily life] that sacrifice of mind which is Ceu* mon 
acceptable to God than all other homages in the matter of the 
moral virtues. 

VI. Passing now to another matter — how are we to 
measure the degree of A-irtuousness or sinfulness, in virtuous 
and sinful acts respectively ? It is evident that this con- 
sideration must proceed, in the two respective cases, on 
principles fundamentally diflferent : for in a virtuous act 
its virtuousness must of necessity be directly intended; 
wliereas in a sinful act its sinfulness cannot by possibiUty 
be intended at all as an absolute end. We will take the two 
classes therefore separately. 

As to virtuous acts — it is held, we suppose, hy aU 
theologians that, cseteris paribus, an act is more virtuous 
in proportion as it is directed to virtuousness with greater 
vigour and efficacy.* We have said "caeteris paribus,*' 

"^ We find it somewhat bard to find out in what sense theologians use the 
word " intensio." Do they use it to express ** vigour,*' ** efficacity " ? or do 
they ratlirr use it to express " effort " ? The two ideas are very distiocL 
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"^ liscaTise one kind of virtuousness may be higher than 
iimother. A comparatively remiss act, e.g., of sovereign 
lave, being really such, may be more virtuous than a far 

^^■BDiore vigorous act of some particular virtue ; of justice, or 

■^temperance, or beneficence. 

-^ • As regards the degree of evil in evil acts — we incline to 

- think that theologians have given far too little methodical 
=^ attention to the subject. For ourselves, we submit that 

any given act is more morally evil, in proportion as its 

- pursuit of pleasurableness is more inordinate : more morally 
unprincipled^ if we may so speak ; in proportion as the act 
is more widely removed from subjection to God's Will and 
the Bule of Morals ; in proportion as the transgressions of 
God's Law are more grievous, which such an act would, on 
occasion, command. In proportion as this is the case, its 
agent is said to '' place his ultimate end in creatures " more 
unreservedly and more sinfully. However, to set forth in 
detail — still more to defend — what we have stated, would 
carry us a great deal too far.* 

But at last is it true, that all acts are either virtuous or 
the reverse ? In other words, are there, or are there not, 
individual acts which are neither morally good nor bad, 
but ** indifferent " ? This is the famous controversy 

Consider, e.y., a hlow^ possessing some certain fixed degree of intrinsic force 
or efficacity, just sufficient, let us say, to overcome a certain definite obstacle. 
A very strong man will deal forth such a blow without any " e£fort " or trouble 
whatever. A weaker man must put forth some exertion for the purpose. A 
stiU weaker must exert his whole strength. A child, even if he does exert 
his whole strength, finds himself unable to accomplish it. In like manner, 
two di£ferent acts, elicited by two difierent persons, may be directed to some 
given virtuous end with approximately equal ** firmness," *' tenacity,** ** vigour," 
** efiScacity ; " and yet one may cost the agent quite immeasurably more 
•* effort ** than the other. Is it " vigour,'* " efficacity," or, on the other hand, 
"eflfort," which theologians call "intensio"? We incline to think that 
commonly, yet not quite univer^aUy, they use the word in this latUr sense. 
But we should be very glad of light on the subject from some competent 
quarter. 

* Something more, however, is said ou the subject tovards the end of our 
essay. 
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between Thomists and Scotists ; which Dr. Walsh (ns. 
588-678) treats with quite singular completeness ul 
candour, insomuch that his whole discussion presents, is 
our mind, one of the most profoundly interesting stodiei 
we ever fell in with. He has established, we think, qoite 
triumphantly, that acts may be directed to pleacmrableness 
as to their absolute end without being on that aoeoimt 
sinful. We will briefly express our own opinion on the 
whole matter, by submitting (1) that very many acts are 
directed to pleasurableness as to their absolute end, je( 
without any vestige or shadow of inordination ; and (2) 
that though such acts are commonly not Tirtuous, there is 
no ground whatever for accounting them sinful.* 

* We cannot, however, follow Dr. W^alsh in his view (un. 674-C8S) of 8. 
Thomas's doctrine on this subject. He considers S. Thomas to teack (srt 
n. C75) that acts may be actually Tirtnons and referable to God which an 
not directed to Tirtaonsness as such. For our own part, we altogether agree 
with F. Murphy of Corlow College — who contributed (o the ** Irish Eode> 
siustical Record" of Dec. 16, 1880, a very appreoiatiTe review of Dr. Walsh's 
volume — that the latter writer ** has not established his view of 8. Thomases 
teaching." ^ In nearly every one of the passages cited,'* adds F. Murphy, "or 
in the immediate context, S. Thomas most distinctly mentions ends which 
every Thomist would denominate good." This remark does not, indeed, 
apply to all the passages cited by Dr. Walsh in u. 683, note, where the 
Angelic Doctor describes virtue as consisting in a mean. But as regards all 
these passages without exception, we submit that S. Thomas is quite mani- 
festly tupponng throughout a real aim at virtuousness on the agent's part 
** I am desiring to pursue the course of virtue, and I inquire therefore (in this 
or that individual case) what is the true mean wherein virtue consists." For 
ourselves, with very great deference to Dr. Walsh — the only passages which 
we eftn consider to need any special attention, are the two from the **Ds 
Male," cited in nn. 686, 687. On these passages we would submit the follow- 
ing reply to Dr. Walsh's argument. 

F.Mazzella has considered them (along with several others from S.Thomas) 

hi his important volume '* De Virtutibus Infusis," n. 1350 ; and he by no 

means understands them as Dr. Walsh does. According to Dr. Walsh, S. 

Thomas leaches in them (1) that an act, not directed to virtuousness as such, 

mfty nev^theless be free from inordination and referable to Gkxl; then (2) 

that such an act, if elicited by one in habitual grace, is meritorious of supcr- 

mtiiral reward. According to F. Mazzella, what S. Thomas teaches is, that 

*B aet, otherwise faultless, which is directed indeed to impersonal virtuous- 

^^M|^^onum honestum) as its end, but which is neither explicitly nor virtually 

^^^B^lAto God — that such an act, if elicited by one in a state of grace, is 

^r^ ^V* ^^ supernatural reward. Now, this latter doctrine may or may not 
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YII. Here, in order to prevent pcrssible confusion of 
ihoaght, it will be better to recapitulate four propositions, 
among those which we have been advocating in the course 
of onr essay. 

(1) By the very constitution of man's nature, every act 
of the human will is by absolute necessity, during its whole 
continuance, intrinsically directed, whether explicitly or 
virtually, to virtuousness, or to pleasurableness, or to 
some intermixture of the two, as to its absolute end. But 
it may pursue of course intermediate ends, as " useful " 
towards those ends which are absolute. 

be theologicallj true ; it may or may not be 8. Thomas's ordinary doctrine ; 
but at all events it is fundamentally different from that which Dr. Walsh 
ascribes to the Angelic Doctor, and is entirely unexceptionable so far as 
regards any ground of natural reason. And we submit that, without tra- 
velling one step beyond the two articles to which Dr. Walsh refers, we can 
establish conclusively the correctness of F. Mazzella's interpretation. We 
turn, then, to the earlier article of the two : ** De Male," q. 2, a. 5, c. We 
italicize a few words 

'^ If we speak of an individual moral act," says 8. Thomas, ** every par- 
ticular moral act is of necessity either good or bad, because of some ciroum- 
atanoe or other. For it cannot happen that an individual act be done 
without circumstances, which make it either right or wrong (rectum vel 
indirectum). For if any thing be done when it should (oportet), and where 
it should, and as it should, such an act is ordinate and good ; but if any one 
of these fail, the act is inordinate and bad. And this should most of all be 
considered in the circumstance of the end^ For what is done because of Jusi 
fieeessUy and pious uiilUy^ is done laudably, and the act is good. But 
what is destitute of just necessity and pious utility is accounted ' otiose,' . . . 
and an ' otiose ' woid — much more an * otiose ' act — ^is a tin " according to 
Matt xU. 36. 

Nothing, then, can weU be more express than 8. Thomas's statement, that 
every act not directed to a virtuous end is ^ inordinate " and '* a sin." We 
hnve already sairl in the text that we cannot ourselves here follow the Angelic 
Doctor, because we admit a very large number of indifferent individual acts. 
But S. Thomas's meaning is surely indisputable. No doubt, later theologians 
would say that acts done for the sake of impersonal virtuousness are 
'* innately," '* oonnaturally," ** by their own weight," referred to Gk>d ; whereas 
8. Thomas speaks of them as not referred to Gkid at all. But F. Bfazzella 
poiuts out (n. 1350; that 8. Thomas and many others of the older theologians 
were not in the habit of using the more modern language on this head. 
And of course it is nothing more than a question of language. 

We hope our readers will pardon thid digression. The question is a 
vitally practical one, and it is of much importance clearly to understand 
what is 8. Thomas's doctrine thereon. 
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(2) No act is virtuous unless it directly aims at virtuons- 
ness as such ; and of course, therefore, it remains ▼irtoooi 
only so long as that aim continues. But snch aim need 
not be explicit : sufficient if it be virtual. 

(3) Acts which are explicitly or virtually directed to 
pleasurableness as to their absolute end, are either "in- 
ordinate " or not. If they are, they are sinful ; if they are 
not— and if they are not otherwise faulty in object or cir- 
cumstances—they are commonly indiflFerent.* 

(4) The morning oblation of my acts to God is a most 
auspicious and effective commencement of a well-spent day. 
It is the first link of a potentially continuous chain ; and 
most powerfully tends to effect that those acts be succes- 
sively directed to virtuousness, when they come to be 
elicited in due course. But if an act be not in fact so 
directed, all the morning oblations in the world cannot 
suffice to make it virtuous. Nay, if I offer my acts to God 
every hour of every day, such oblation could not infaUibly 
secure that my acts be vu-tuous during the interval. That 
my act of eleven o'clock is offered to God, does not infallibly 
secure that my act of ten minutes past eleven be intrinsi- 
cally directed to virtuousness ; and if it be not so directed, 
it is not virtuous. 

VIII. This will be our most convenient place for ex- 
' hibitiiig the well-known distinction between "Liberty of 
exercise " and ** Liberty of specification.'* I do not at this 
moment possess Freewill at all, if I do not possess at least 
the power of acting or abstaining from action as I shall 
please.t If I have so much power of choice as this and no 

* We say "commonly," because we wish to avoid the specalative 
controversy, whether an act can be virtuous which is directed indeed to 
virtuousness as to an intermediate end, but to mere pleasurableness as to 
its absolute end. The exact meaning we give to the word ** inordinate " is 
explained towards the end of our essay. And we there also treat of two 
certain condemned propositions, not unfrcquently alleged in controversy 
against the doctrine which wo follow. 

t So in the well-known Catholic Definition, " potest agere et non agert^ 
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more, I have at least *' Liberty of exercise." But as regards 
the very great majority of my free acts, I do possess more 
power than this ; I possess the power, not only of either 
acting or abstaining from action, but of acting in this or 
that given direction as I shall please. We have deferred to 
this place our notice of the fundamental distinction here 
set forth, because by far its best illustration will be found 
in what now follows. 

IX. All Catholic theologians and philosophers hold 
that the thought of "beatitude," and again of ''generic 
goodness [bonum in communi] " imposes on the will neces- 
sity of specification. Whether, on the other hand, such 
thought do or do not impose necessity of exercise, this is 
disputed ; and Suarez for one answers in the negative. See, 
e.g.y Metaph. d. 19, s. 6. But it is very important carefully 
to examine the true signification of that common dictum, 
on which all are agreed ; because it has at times, we think, 
been mischievously misunderstood. Firstly, then, as to 
beatitude. 

Let us suppose that an imaginary state of privilege be 
proposed to me as possible, in which, on the one hand, I 
shall enjoy a very large amount of mental and physical 
enjoyment : while, on the other hand, I shall be entirely 
free from suffering of every kind ; in which accordingly 
there shall be absolutely no pain of ungratified wish, or of 
remorse, or of self-discontent. But let us further suppose 
that this state of privilege should involve no exemption 
from sin ; that I should be^involved in habits of pride, vain- 
glory, sensuality, and indeed general indifference to God's 
Will. We are not here meaning for an instant to imply 
that such a state of privilege is possible, consistently with 
the constitution of human nature ; or, again, consistently 
with God's methods of government : but still the supposi- 
tion contains no contradiction in terms, and may therefore 
intelligibly be made. Would the thought of such a privilege 
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as this impose on my will necessity of specification ? 6oi 1 1 
forbid! Manifestly I have abundant proximate power to 
elicit an act, whereby t shall repudiate and detect snehi 
possible prospect ; and I am bound indeed by ctrict oUigi- 
tion to abstain from all complacency in the thoagfat of iL 

On the other hand, let an imaginary state of privikgi 
be proposed to me as possible, in which I shall be exempk» 
not only from sin, but from all moral imx>erfection; in 
which I shall elicit continuous and vigorous acts of theo- 
logical and other virtues ; but in which, neverthelesBi I 
shall be a victim to severe continuous safferingy both 
mental and physical. No one will doubt that I have &dl 
power, to say the least, of earnestly deprecating sueh a 
future. 

But now, lastly, let us suppose that an imaginary state 
of privilege is proposed to me as possible, in which secure 
provision shall be made both for unmixed virtuonsness and 
unmixed pleasurableness ; in which there shall neither be 
moral imperfection, nor yet pain and suffering. Such a 
state of privilege would be termed by Catholic theologians 
a state of "beatitude,** in the widest range they give to 
that term. We may call it "generic** beatitude; and it 
is distinguished from more definite beatitudes, as the genus 
is distinguished from the species. Thus, there is a certain 
definite Beatitude, which God has proposed to mankind in 
raising them to the supernatural order : this is ** super- 
natural ** Beatitude, and its special characteristic is the 
Beatific Vision. There is another definite beatitude, which 
God would have proposed to mankind had he left them in 
the state of pure nature : see Franzelin on " Reason and 
Faith,** c. 3, s. 4. There is again, perhaps, another, which 
will be enjoyed by the souls in Limbus. But these, and 
any further number of more definite beatitudes, are but 
different cases of that beatitude which we have called 
** generic.** It is plain, moreover, that all these several 
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L^1l0atitades agree with each other in their negative charac- 
ittristic ; viz. that they exclude all moral imperfection and 
mil Buffering : whereas they may differ indefinitely on the 
poflitiye side, as regards the kind or degree of virtuonsness 
•nd pleasnrablenesB which they respectively contain.* But 
it is on generic beatitude, and not on any of these particular 
beatitudes, that we are here principally to speak. 

We say, then, in accordance with all Catholic theologians 
nnd philosophers, that the thought of generic beatitude 
imposes on my will nec ^ssitv of specification. A moment's 1/ 
eonsideration will show the obvious certainty of this truth. 
If 9 when thinking of beatitude, I am not- under necessity of 
specification, I have the power of preferring to it some 
other object. But what can such object possibly be ? By 
the very constitution of my nature I am physically imable 
to pursue or desire any absolute end, except only virtuous- 
ness and pleasurableness ; while both virtuonsness and 
pleasurableness are included in beatitude, without any 
admixture whatever of their contraries. There is much, 
then, in the thought of that privilege to attract me, and 
absolutely nothing to repel me. It may be objected, indeed, 
that the thought of virtuonsness is repulsive to many persons, 
because they have learned to associate it with the thought 
of irksomeness. But those who are thus minded are not 
really contemplating beatitude at all; they are not con- 

** We need bardly remind our leaders thai, even within each one of these 
more definite beatitudes, there is a large inequality of individual endowment. 
One person in heaven, e.g., enjoys indefinitely more of Supemattiral Beatitude 
than another. 

But it is remarkable, as a matter of theological expression, that the soul of 
Christ — notwithstanding its unspeakable sufferiag — is always spoken of as 
having been ** Beata " from the very moment of its creation, on account of 
its possessing the Beatific Vision. And this circumstance indeed furnishes 
another instance of the fact on which we are especially insisting, viz. that 
the theological term ** beatitude ** is very far indeed from synonymous with 
the English word ''happiness" as commonly used. The sense ordinarily 
given by theologians to the term ** beatitude" is, we submit with much con* 
fidence, substantially identical with that exhibited in our text 
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templating a state from which all irksomeness is as 
stringently excluded as all sin. A similar objection, indeed, 
may be put in a much stronger shape, but answered at 
t)nce on the same identical principle. It may be said that 
the thought of Supernatural Beatitude itself is yery far 
from imposing on men's will necessity of specification. 
There are many excellent Catholics who entirely take for 
granted, indeed, that the Beatitude of heaven is one of 
unspeakable delight; and who yet, as regards their own 
conception of that Beatitude, would vastly prefer some 
happiness more nearly resembling their earthly enjoyments. 
Nay, it may, perhaps, even be said that — excepting eternal 
punishment itself — few imaginable prospects of a future 
life would be more formidable to them than the promised 
heaven as invested with that shape in which their imagina- 
tion depicts it : so intimately does their imagination asso- 
ciate the thought of continually gazing on God with the 
notion of something dreary, weary, monotonous. Some 
men are most assuredly under no necessity of specification, 
in the desire, as they exhibit it, of future Beatitude. But 
then this is only because their picture of that Beatitude 
fundamentally differs from its original ; because their 
intellect and imagination fail adequately to realize how 
peremptorily the Beatific Vision will exclude the most 
distant approximation to dreariness, weariness, monotony. 
Their case, therefore, presents no difficulty whatever, even 
on the surface, in the way of our accepting the theological 
statement that the thought of true beatitude, supernatural 
or natural, imposes on my will necessity of specification. 
A more plausible objection, however, to that statement is 
the following. 

Beatitude — so the objector may urge — is presented to 
my mind in a certain concrete shape ; and I may easily 
enough desire greater virtuousness or greater pleasurable- 
ness than happens to be included in that presentation. 
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To this objection, however, also, the reply is not far to 
ieek. (1) I do not the less desire beatitude in the very 
ihape in which it is presented to my intellect, because I 
Hso desire something more. And (2) that ''something 
tnore " is not something different from beatitude, but 
[>eatitnde itself in higher kind or greater degree. We need 
tiardly add, that those who shall be in the actual enjoy- 
ment of beatitude, will necessarily be preserved from all 
Binotions of discontent or repining. 

Suarez, however, and several other theologians, add 
that the thought of beatitude does not impose on my will 
necessity of exercise. When that thought presents itself, 
I am free to abstain, they think, from deliberately eliciting 
any correspondent act of will whatever. But we need not 
enter on this controversy, which is of most insignificant 
importance. 

So much on " beatitude ; " and very little more need be 
added on the similar term '' generic goodness.*' Groodness^, 
in the sense here relevant, is simply *' that which is able 
to attract the human will ; " '' that which can be made an 
end of human action or desire." Goodness, therefore, as 
has already been explained, is exhaustively divided into 
(1) " virtuousness ; *' (2) " pleasurableness ; " (3) " utility " 
towards either of the two former ends. But this fact, 
though otherwise of great importance, is entirely beside the 
present question, and need not here be taken into account. 
Oinr argument is simply this. If it were true that tlie 
thought of generic goodness does not impose on my will 
necessity of specification — this statement would precisely 
mean, that I have the power to pursue or desire some other 
end, in preference to pursuing or desiring goodness. But 
this supposition is a direct contradiction in terms ; because 
''goodness," by its very definition, includes every end 
which man is able to pursue or desire. The thought, then, 
of ** generic goodness *' may or may not impose on my acts 
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necessity of exercise ; bnt most certainly does impoBe on 
them necessity of specification. 

X. We are thus led to consider a common theokgieil 
statement, than which hardly any other perhaps in the 
whole science needs more careful examination and dis- 
crimination. Words are often nsed by the greatest theo- 
logians, which seem on the surface to mean (1) that the 
thought of " felicity " imposes on the will of all men neces- 
sity of specification ; nay (2) further, that whatever elae 
they desire, they desire only as a means to felicity ; (8) last^, 
and most amazingly of all, that this is a truth quite obrioas 
on the surface of human nature. Now, if such language as 
•this be understood in the sense it may weU present to an 
ordinary reader, we should say for our part that such t 
doctrine, concerning man's desire of felicity, might with fsi 
greater plausibility be called self-evidently false than self- 
evidently true. Is it self-evidently impossible, then, that 
even in the smallest matter I can prefer virtnonsnesa to 
happiness, if I suppose the two to clash? Is it self- 
evidently impossible that I can obey Gt)d because of His 
just claims on me, without thinking of my own felicity at 
all ? Is it self-evidently impossible, that I can act justly 
to others, except as a means to my own enjoyment ? Is 
every sinner under the impression that sin is his best road 
to happiness ? Or, in other words, is every sinner neces- 
sarily an implicit heretic? But we need not pursue the 
picture into further details. We may be very certain that 
this is not what can have been meant by theologians. Our 
purpose here is to explain what they intend by language, 
which admits of such gross misapprehension.* 

Firstly, then, we would point out, that the word 
'* felicity " is always used in Theology as synonymous with 

* On what seems to us the true doctrine oonoeming men's detire of 
happiness, and again, on their obligation of pursuing that happiness, we woqU 
refer to Dr. Ward's '* Philosophical Introduction,*' pp. 402-423. 
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"beatitude;'* and that thus its sense is importantly 
different from that of the English word ''happiness," as 
commonly used. This latter word (as we have already 
incidentally said) commonly expresses " my sum of enjoy - 
ffient/' quite distinctly from the question of yirtuousness 
or sin. But S. Thomas, e.g., defines ''beatitude" as 
** perfect and sufl&cing good " (1* 2** q. 5, a S, c.) : would 
he describe happiness, irrespective of virtuousness, as 
" perfect and sufficing good " ? In the very next article, 
indeed, he expressly answers this question; for he says 
that "felicity" on earth, so far as it can be attained, 
** principally consists in virtuous action [in actu virtutis].'"^ 
Other theologians speak similarly. Arriaga, e.g., divides 
*' felicity" into "moral" and "physical:" the former 
signifying virtuousness, and the latter enjoyment (" De 
Beatitudine Naturali," n. 27). Theologians, then, do not 
say that man's motive of action is always desire of his 
own happiness. At the utmost, they say no more than 
that it is always desire of his own beatitude ; i.e. desire of 
a certain complex blessing, which includes the virtuous no 
less than the pleasurable. 

These remarks, however, of themselves by no means 
meet the full difficulty of the case. For a very large 
number of the greatest theologians say, not only that the 
thought of beatitude imposes on my will necessity of 
8pe<^ification, but also that my desire of beatitude is the 
one primary source of all my actions. Yet, objectors 
will ask on hearing such a statement, can this be main- 
tained ? Is it really true that all human acts are motived 
by desire of beatitude ? The impure man indulges in for- 
bidden pleasure ; the envious or malevolent man rejoices 
in his neighbour's suffering; the irreligious man detests 
God's Law, as imposing on him an intolerable yoke. Is it 
really true, that these three men first form to themselves 
a picture of beatitude in any sense of that term ; and that 
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their respective sins are motiTed br their desire of fsak 
beatitude ? Or even in the case of a good man, is it inlf 
tme that every act of grateful loyalty to his Redeemer, at 
obedience to his Creator, of zeal for the smlvmlkm of Bonk 
is preceded, either explicitly or implicitly, bj a mati 
picture of his own beatitude? To all these qiiestioDSit 
reply, that no such inferences are necessarily involved ii 
the theological dictom, that ** men do eperything for b 
sake of beatitude." A large number of the greatest tlieo* 
logians interpret the dictum as simply meaning thiB: 
** Every one of my acts/' they say, ^' is directed to flie 
attainment of some good or other, be it virtoons cr pkasnr 
able. But the sum of all such good constitntes beatitude; 
therefore every one of my acts is interpretatiTely leforeJ 
to beatitude, because it is actually referred to a solid portioD 
thereof." • 

We conclude, that there is no one absolute end irittterer 
of aU human action ; but, on the contrary, that as mmj 
absolute ends are possible as there are possible exhilutioiis, 
whether of the virtuous or the pleasurable. No doubt God 
is hy riijht my one exclusive Ultimate End ; or, in other 
words, I act more perfectly in proportion as I come nearer 
to a state in which all my acts are ultimately referred to 
Him, whether explicitly, virtually, or connaturally. (On 
the last adverb see our preceding n. lU.) But, as a matter 
of fact, it need hardly be said that the number of human 
actions is enormously great which are motived quite 
otherwise. 

XI- We now arrive at the last of our necessaiy pre- 
liminaries. Those acts on which our argument will prin- 
cipally turn are those which are *' perfectly voluntary." 
Here, therefore, we must explain what we mean by " per- 

• Dr. Ward, in hi* - Philosophical Ira^.xisctixi,'' pp. 4 1 (Mid. qoolff 
paataget to this diect frm Suarrx, V&sqoc-i, Vir& : b<s:t be mi^t hape added 
indefinitelT lo iht watbtr of hi» anUb^rs. 
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fectly voluntary." Two conditions are necessary, in order 
that an act may have that attribute. The will must be in 
a certain given state ; and the act itself must possess 
eertain given characteristics. We will consider successively 
these two conditions. 

Firstly, then, the will must be in a certain given state. 
It must be ''sui compos; " or, as we may translate the 
expression, " self-masterful." This condition is so familiar 
to the experience of all, that a certain general description 
of it will amply suffice. We may say, then, that my will 
at this moment is ''self-masterful," if I possess the 
proximate power of regulating my conduct by steady and 
unimpassioned resolve. This condition is, of course, un- 
fulfilled if I am asleep, or intoxicated, or in a swoon, or 
otherwise insensible. Or (2) so violent a storm of emotion 
may be sweeping over my soul, that I have no proximate 
power to prevent this emotion from peremptorily deter- 
mining my conduct. Or (3) I may be in what may be 
called a state of invincible reverie ; I may be so absorbed 
in some train of reflection, that nothing can disturb my 
insensibility to external objects, except some, as it were, 
external explosion. During such periods my will entirely 
fails of being '' self-masterful." At other periods, again, it 
may faU of being entirely " self -masterful : " I may be half 
asleep ; or half intoxicated ; or my emotions or my reverie 
may leave me no more than a most partial and imperfect 
power of proximately regulating my conduct by steady and 
imimpassioned resolve. All this is so clear, that we need 
add nothing further thereon. 

But it is of great importance to our direct theme that 
we set forth systematically how fundamental is the distinc- 
tion in idea, between my will being " self -masterful," and 
being " free." Nothing is more easily conceivable than that 
at the moment I have on one hand full proximate power 
of regulating my conduct by steady and unimpassioned 

VOL. u. X 
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resolve; while yet, on the other band, that this resoke, 
should I form it, be inevitably determined for me by what 
a Determinist would call ** the relative strength of motives.'" 
In fact, Determinists hold just as strongly as Libertarians, 
the broad and momentous distinction of idea which exists 
between the will being " free " on one hand, and on the 
other hand no more than *' self -masterful." 

Here, then, is the first condition necessary, in order 
that my act be " perfectly voluntary," my will mast at the 
moment be entirely '' self-masterful." On the other hand, 
when we say that some given act is " perfectly voluntary," 
we mean that it is (1) ''explicit; " and (2) what we will 
here call " mature." * Let us consider these two elements 
successively. The latter is very easily explained ; but the 
former will need our careful attention. 

In order to make clear what is meant by *' explicit " 
acts — and again by "explicit" thoughts — our best plan 
will be to pursue a course somewhat resembling that (see 
our preceding n. IV.) whereby Dr. Walsh explains what is 
meant by " virtual." If we ask any given man what he is 
doing at any given moment, he will pretty certainly be 
ready with an answer. " I am conning my brief, for to- 
morrow's sitting," says the lawyer. " I am trying a new 
kind of steam-plough," says the farmer. "lam pursuing 
the fox," says the sportsman. "I am standing in expect- 
ance of buyers," says the shopman. " I am watching this 
furnace," says the stoker. " I am attending to my oppo- 
nent's speech, that I may answer it," says the M.P. "I 
am driving down to my man of business," says the country 
gentleman. And so on indefinitely. In all these cases, of 
course, there may be other acts of will or intellect simul- 
taneously proceeding ; but the prompt answer given to our 

* We do not forget that some tbeologiant rue the phrase **perfeetlj 
voluntary " as synonymous with *' free." But we think our own sense of tbe 
term is much the oommonur, tad 9im vaoh moie appropriate and oon?enieDt 
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question shows, to use a very intelligible expression, what 
is on t^ surface of each man's mind. Now an " explicit " 
act means precisely an act '' which is on the surface of my 
mind." 

For the sake of illustration, let us pursue the last 
instance which we gave. I am driving down to my man of 
business. This may most properly be called an '' act,*' 
because it began with an order I gave to my coachman, 
which I can revoke at any moment. As I proceed, I look 
dreamily from my carriage window at the various objects 
which present themselves : these objects summon up an 
indefinite number of associations, in regard both to the 
present and the past ; silent processes of thought ensue and 
an ever-varying current of emotion ; acts of repentance, of 
yearning, of complacency, of grief, of anxiety, foUow each 
other in rapid succession. Still no one of these so rises to 
the surface of my thoughts that it would furnish my spon- 
taneous answer to a friend, who should ask me what is my 
present employment. By careful mental analysis, I may 
observe a very large number of the thoughts, emotions, 
volitions, which are peopling my mind; but still none of 
these thoughts, emotions, volitions, fmmish spontaneously 
my reply to the proposed question. They are mental 
phenomena, of which I am truly " conscious " indeed, but 
which nevertheless are " implicit ** phenomena. 

On the other hand, my mental procedure may be quite 
different from this. As I drive along, I concentrate my 
energies on the examination of some scientific problem ; on 
pressing various data to their legitimate conclusion; on 
harmonizing the various truths which I have already 
acquired. Under these circumstances, if I were asked what 
is my present employment, I should spontaneously answer 
that I am occupied in this scientific investigation. This 
scientific investigation, then, is my '' explicit " act; and my 
carriage drive has sunk into the position of '' implicitness." 
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Or it may be, again, that both acts are on the surface of my 
mind and explicit ; so that my spontaneous answer to the 
question, "What is my present employment?" would 
enumerate both of the two. And what we have said on 
this particular instance is applicable to ten thousand other 
cases, in which one or two " exphcit " acts may be accom- 
panied by an indefinite number of " implicit " thoughts or 
acts simultaneously proceeding. 

But it is not only that the explicit act is often acconi' 
panied by implicit acts or thoughts : one important element 
of the explicit act itself — we refer to its end or motive — ^is 
much more commonly implicit. Go back to our barrister 
studying his brief. What is the animating motive which 
impels him to this labour ? Perhaps he is merely prompted 
by that virtuousness or pleasurableness or union of the two, 
which he recognizes in the due performance of his routine 
duties. Perhaps he is stimulated by prospects of ambition ; 
by the thought of rising to fame and eminence. Perhaps 
he is aiming at the due permanent support of wife and 
children. Perhaps, again, these various ends are simul- 
taneously, in whatever proportion, inflowing into his work. 
Lastly, if he is a devout and interior Christian, the thought 
of God's approval may probably enough supply his absolute 
end of action ; though various intermediate links condtix^e to 
this absolute end. But whatever be the absolute end which 
he is effectively and continuously pursuing, only at rare 
intervals will it become explicit. For the most part, the 
study of his brief so exclusively occupied the surface of his 
mind, that no other thought can share that prerogative. 
Nay, his end of action may even vary from time to time, 
without his being aware of the fact ; though of course he 
might become aware of it by sufficiently careful intro- 
spection. 

So much, then, on explicit acts ; but one further ex- 
planation must most carefully be borne in mind. Explicit 
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acts need not be ''reflected on." Explicit acts, as we have 
explained, are acts which are on the surface of my mind ; 
but they need not be direct objects of my explicit thought. 
What the barrister explicitly contemplates is his brief with 
its contents ; he does not in general explicitly contemplate 
his study of that brief. Let us briefly elucidate this im- 
portant distinction. 

The great majority of my thoughts, whether explicit or 
implicit, have for their object somewhat external to my 
mind. I am contemplating my chance of success at the 
bar; or the probable price of money in the immediate 
future ; or Mr. Gladstone's Irish land bill ; or the beauty of 
this poetry, or music, or scenery ; or the mysteries of God 
and Christ. But if I am psychologically disposed, a certain 
small number of my thoughts will have for their object my 
own mental phenomena. These thoughts may be called 
*' reflexive ; " because in eliciting them I "turn back" my 
attention on myself.* Acts of the will, then, which are the 
object of these reflexive thoughts, may be called acts " re- 
flected on.'* They are not only " explicit," but something 
more ; they are actually at the moment reflected on by me 
as such. 

We must here introduce two explanations of terminology. 
Firstly, Catholic theologians often speak of ''full advertence 
to an act," or " to the substance of an act." As we under- 
stand the matter, they precisely mean by this that the act 
is what we have called "explicit." Most certainly they do 
not necessarily mean that the act is " reflected on," and 
that there is a reflexive thought in my mind which has 
such act for its object. 

What we have said concerning " full advertence to an 
act " or " the substance of an act," applies of course equally 

♦ They are called by Gntholio writers, ^'actas reflexi;" but, curiously 
euough, the term '' reflex acts " is oomiiionly used by contemporary philoso- 
phers iu a souse quite extremely opposite. 
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to virtuoas and sinful acts. It must be carefully dis- 
tingoished from that '' full advertence " to the ** malitia'' 
of a sinful act, which so many theologians, rightly or 
wrongly, maintain to be required for commission of mortal 
sin. On the latter we shall speak before we conclude. 

Our second terminological explanation refers to the word 
'' consciousness." Sometimes this word is used as thouf^ 
I were not "conscious " of any except *' explicit " acts; nay, 
sometimes as though I were not *' conscious " of any acts 
except those ''reflected on." We think that a diiSFerent 
usage from this is far more appropriate and convenient. 
We shall say that every act elicited by my soul is one of 
which I am " conscious." We may obviously divide this 
term — consistently with our previous remarks — ^into con- 
sciousness " implicit," " explicit," and " reflected on." But 
we are disposed to think that no one, or hardly any one, 
consistently used the word ''consciousness" in a sense 
different from ours. When by introspection I have come to 
observe the existence in my mind of some given implicit act 
or thought, we think almost every one will say that I detect 
simultaneously, not only the act or thought itself, but also 
my — hitherto latent — " consciousness " of that act or 
thought. So much on the " explicitness " of acts. But, as 
we have said, in order that they be " perfectly voluntary," it 
is further necessary that they be " mature." When any 
thought whatever of the virtuous or the pleasurable is 
proposed to me by my intellect, my will in the first instant 
is attracted to the end so proposed, without itself having, if 
we may so speak, any voice in the matter. Even after the 
first instant, a further period elapses before my will has 
had opportunity to put forth its full power in the way of 
acceptance or repudiation. It is not, then, until this 
second period has come to an end, that the act becomes 
what we have called " mature." It is when an " explicit " act 
has become " mature," that theologians call it " perfectly 
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deliberate." For our own part, as we have already said, 
we think it better to avoid the word *' deliberate " as much 
as possible ; because we are disposed to think that the 
particular question which is our direct theme in this 
article, has been indefinitely obscured by an equivocal use 
of that term. 

No act, therefore, is " perfectly voluntary," unless my 
will at the moment possess full self-mastery ; nor unless the 
act itself be (1) explicit and (2) mature. If an act (1) is 
''implicit" or (2) merely "inchoate," it belongs to a 
different category. 

We have now sufficiently prepared our way for treating 
our direct theme, the extent of Freewill. Concerning our 
own doctrine, at this early stage of our argument we need 
say no more than this. According to our view of the 
matter — whereas throughout the day I am almost con- 
tinuously engaged in one perfectly voluntary act or other 
— all these acts are not voluntary only, but also perfectly 
free. They possess this liberty, not only at starting, but 
uninterruptedly during their whole course ; insomuch that 
I am my own master, and responsible for my course of 
action, during pretty nearly the whole of my waking life. 
We do not mean, indeed, that my action at any given 
moment is always either formaUy virtuous or formaUy 
sinful ; because, as we have already explained, we recognize 
the existence of many acts which, even materially, are in- 
different. But we do say that, speaking generally, there is 
not any absence of liberty, which would prevent such acts 
from being formally virtuous or sinful during their whole 
continuance. This is the doctrine which in due course we 
are to illustrate and defend. But we must first dispose of 
that most divergent tenet to which we have so often 
referred, and which it is the direct purpose of our essay to 
assail. 
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There is a large number, then, of firmly eonriiifiei 1 1 
Libertarians, especially in the non-Cmthofie w€cU, ¥b 
are earnestly opposed to onr doctrine, and who insider 
that a man's possessicm of Freewill is a more or les 
exceptional fact in his daily life. They h<dd tfasi I do soft 
possess Freewill, except at those particoUur momenis ii 
which I have expressly consulted and debated with myadf 
between two or more competing altematiyes, and haTe just 
made a choice accordingly. ** Shall I resist this erl 
thought,'* I have just asked myself '' or shall I not resisi 
it ? " *' Shall I adopt this course of life, which promises 
better for my spiritual interests and worse for my secular, 
or shall I adopt that other, which promises better for my 
secular interests and worse for my spiritual?" I haie 
just made my choice between these two aKematiyes, and 
in making it I was free. But when this express self-debate 
and self-consultation have come to an end, then, according 
to these philosophers, my Freedom of Will has also for the 
time ceased. 

This theory has always impressed us as most extra- 
ordinary ; and we have been in the habit of thinking that 
it has largely originated in an equivocal sense of the word 
'* deliberate/* Men constantly say, and with undoubted 
truth, that no act can be perfectly free, unless it be "per- 
fectly deliberate ; ** i.e. unless it be ''explicit " and " mature." 
But the verb **to deliberate*' is often used as synonymous 
with to ** debate and consult with one's self;" and this 
sense, though fundamentally different from the former, is 
not so entirely heterogeneous from it as to prevent the 
possibility of confusion. A " deliberate act " comes almost 
unconsciously to be taken as meaning " an act which has 
been deliberated on,** and thus a notion has grown up 
that no other kind of act is really free. But whatever may 
be the origin of the tenet which we criticize, we do not deny 
that its advocates may adduce one argument at least in 
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Htkeir own favour, which is not entirely destitute of super- 
ficial plausibility. I cannot be free at this moment in 
eliciting any given act — so far all Libertarians are agreed 
^ — unless I have the proximate power at this moment 
either to do it, or to abstain from doing it, as I may 
please. But — so the argument may proceed — I have not 
this proximate power, unless 1 have been just now expressly 
consulting with myself between these two alternatives. We 
shall not fail in the sequel to give this reasoning due 
attention. 

Such, however, being our opponents' argument, they are 
obviously led to a further conclusion, from which indeed, 
we believe, they by no means shrink. Even at the period 
of my internal debate and self- consultation, 1 have been no 
otherwise free than as regards the particular alternatives 
which have competed for my acceptance. Let us suppose, 
e.g. J that I have long since firmly resolved to pursue a 
systematically inimical course against some one who has 
offended me. At this moment I debate with myself, not at 
all whether I shall desist from my injurious machinations, 
but only whether 1 shall adopt this particular method of 
aggression or some other. Our opponents would hold that 
my resolve of assailing him is not at the moment a free 
resolve at all ; because on that question I have been holding 
with myself no express consultation whatever. I am only 
free just now, they consider, in my election of the particular 
mine which 1 shall spring against him. This is a most 
obvious result of their theory ; nor are we aware that they 
at all disavow it. 

As we are throughout primarily addressing Catholics, we 
will begin by briefly considering this tenet in its theological 
aspect. And, firstly, let us consider its bearings on our 
Blessed Lady's Freewill. Theologians point out in detail 
how continuous throughout each day were her merits, 
while she remained on earth ; and how unspeakably elevated 
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a position she has thereby attained in heayen. Now, if 
her merits were contrnnons, her exercise of Freewill mnst 
hare been contrnuous also. Yet how often did she debate 
and consult with herself on the choice which she should 
make between two or more competing altematives ? Heva, 
we snppose, except in those comparatively most ran 
instances, when she did not certainly know what course at 
some given moment Grod preferred her to take. All the 
acts, e.g.j wherein, faithful to grace, she avoided imperfee- 
tion, were destitute of liberty, and destitute therefore of 
merit. For no Catholic will, of course, dare to say that 
she ever debated and consulted with herself whether she 
should or should not elicit some given action, known by 
her as the less perfect alternative. 

But the theological objection is even immeasurablj 
graver in the case of Jesus Christ. It is simply impossible 
that even once, while upon earth. He should have debated 
and consulted with Himself between two or more competing 
altematives. This supposition, we say, is simply im- 
possible, because at every moment He knew, in the Beatific 
Vision, what act His Father desired at His hands ; and 
most assuredlv did not debate or consult with Himself 
whether or no He should elicit that act accordingly. Con- 
sider in particular His freely-accomplished death for the 
salvation of mankind. Did He debate and consult with 
Himself whether He should die ? But if He did not, then, 
according to our opponents, He was not free in dying; and 
man's redemption remains unaccomplished. We do not 
indeed at all forget how many diflSculties the theologian 
encounters in mutually harmonizing the various truths 
connected with our Lord's Freewill in dying. But any 
one who has studied the discussions on this question will 
have thus only received a stronger conviction than he could 
well obtain in any other way, how absolutely unheard of 
and undreamed of among theologians is that theory on the 
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supposed limits of FreewiU, which it is our direct purpose 
to attack. 

And we are thus led to express theological citations on the 
subject. We will select a very few out of the large number 
addacible ; but they shall be amply sufficient to show beyond 
the possibility of doubt how profoundly at variance is this 
theory with the voice of standard Catholic theologians. 

There is no more authoritative writer just now on Moral 
Theology than F. Gury ; and his treatise has, of course, 
received great additional importance since F. Ballerini has 
chosen it for his text-book. Now, in the seventeenth 
edition of Gury's work, on which Ball^ini founded his own 
of 1861, occurs the following singularly express statement : — 
" Although," says Gury, " the Free and the Voluntary are 
mutually distinguishable in the abstract [in se distinguan- 
tur], in man during his earthly course [in homine viatore] 
they are in reality not distinguished, because man, during 
his earthly course, while sui compos, never acts under 
necessity.'* According to this statement, then, all human 
acts are free, except, e.g.^ when the agent is asleep, or 
otherwise incapable of truly voluntary action. And F. 
BaUerini made on this no adverse comment whatever. 

« 

In his edition of 1875 we find F. Gury's words sUghtly 
modified. They now run thus : 

'* Although the Free and the Volnntary are distinguished in 
the abstract — as is plain from the Definition of the two— never- 
theless in those acts in which man on this earth tends to his 
end, they are, in fact, never separated ; for whenever any act is 
volantary, it is free, and vice versd. The reason is, because, as 
S. Thomas says, in those acts which are directed to [man's] 
ultimate end, nothing is found so bad as to contain no admixture 
of good ; and nothing so good as to suffice in all respects [for 
satisfaction of desire]. Now, the only thing which the will has 
not the power to abstain from willing is that which has the 
unmixed quality of good [completam boni rationem habet] ; 
such is perfect beatitude, or [man's] ultimate end, for the sake 
of which all [other] things are desired." 
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Here, it will be seen, F. Gary is making a distinetkm, 
which he had not made in his earlier editions, between 
those acts, on one hand, which men perform as condmm 
to their ultimate end, and those acts, on the other hand, in 
which they aim immediately at that ultimate end itseU. 
It will be further seen that, as regards these latter acts, 
Gury regards them as subject to necessity of exercise no 
less than to necessity of specification. But as regards that 
vast number of perfectly voluntary actions which are 
directed immediately to some other end than that of my 
own beatitude, Gury pronounces that they are certainly 
free. Yet the enoryious majority of such actions during 
the day are indubitably elicited without express self-debate 
and self-consultation. 

Ballerini, in his edition of 1878, cites at length the 
passage of S. Thomas to which Gury refers; and then 
adds this remark : " Which doctrine — accordant as it is no 
less with Right Reason than with the Catholic Faith- 
shows plainly in what light a certain recent philosophy is 
to be regarded, which, under the title of * The Limits of 
Human Liberty,' introduces without any ground [inaniter 
invehit] innumerable acts, in which [forsooth] man on 
earth (being otherwise sui compos) is supposed to be 
necessitated,'' What the ** modern philosophy " is, here so 
severely censured by F. Ballerini, we confess ourselves 
entirely ignorant ; but we should say from his context that 
it must be some Catholic philosophy. Ballerini himseK, at 
all events, is plainly full of suspicion as to any philosophy 
which would circumscribe "human hbeiiiy'* by undue 
'* limits." 

Let us now pass to standard theologians of an earlier 
period ; or rather to Suarez, who, as will be immediately 
seen, may stand as representing them all. Suarez, then, 
holds (" De Oratione," 1. 2, c. 20, n. 5) that those acts of 
love, which holy men elicit in a state of ecstasy, are free : 
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sometimes with liberty of specification, always with liberty 
of exercise. No one will say that holy men in a state of 
ecstasy expressly debate and consult with themselves 
whether they shall continue their acts of love or no. And 
presently (n. 8) Suarez adds : ** It is the common axiom of 
Jheologians that, externally to the Beatific Vision, the will 
is not necessitated in exercise by force of any object which 
is but abstractively known, however perfectly, i.e. which is 
not known in the Beatific Vision." According to Suarez, 
then, it is the common axiom of theologians that no object 
necessitates the human will, except only God as seen face to 
face in heaven. It might indeed be a matter of reasonable 
inquiry how far so simply universal a statement — concern- 
ing the whole body of theologians — is consistent with the 
fact that many theologians consider the will to be even 
tinder necessity of exercise, when the thought of beatitude 
is proposed in this life. There is no reason, however, for 
us to undertake such inquiry. We need nothing for our 
own purpose, except to show how unheard of among 
theologians is the particular notion which we are directly 
combating ; and this fact is most abundantly evident from 
our citations. 

We should add that Suarez ('' De Bonitate et Malitia 
Actionum Humanarum," d. 5, s. 3, nn. 22-35 ; " De Gratia," 
1. 12, c. 21) makes plain how admitted a truth it is with 
theologians, that an act protracts its formal virtuousness 
or sinfulness — in other words, preserves its freedom — 
during the whole of its continuance.* 

* The diBouBsions in Moral Theology, ooncerniDg the "number" of sins, 
sometimes, we iDcline to fancy, produce a certain misapprehension. It is 
sometimes perhaps unconsciously supposed that if, during some gives period, 
A's sins are more numerous than B's of the same kind, A may presumably be 
considered to have sinned more grievously than B during the same period. 
But the very opposite inference is quite as commonly the true one. A 
perhaps interrupts his sinful action frum time to time, and again renews it ; 
while B. continues his evil course uninterroittently and unrelentingly. We 
need hardly point out that, in such a case, gravity of the sinful action being 
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From the ground of theological authority we not 
proceed to the ground of reason. And, in arguing witt 
our present opponents, we are to take for granted the tratk 
of those doctrines, and the validity of those argmnenti, 
which they hold and adduce in common with ourselfei. 
Now, in our articles against Determinism, we laid very gmt 
stress on that ineradicable conviction of their own Free- 
will, which is common to all mankind ; a conviction which 
is the more remarkable because so very few can look it 
their own habitual conduct with satisfaction, if they chooee 
carefully to measure it even by their own standard of ri^ 
All Libertarians agree with us on this matter, and lay 
stress on the fact to which we refer as furnishing, even 
though it stood alone, a conclusive proof of Freewill. 
They say — no less than we say — ^that on such a subject the 
common sense and common voice of mankind are an 
authority against which there lies no appeal. In arguing, 
then, against them we have a right to assume the principle 
to which they themselves assent; we have a right to 
assume the peremptory authority due, on this subject, to 
the common judgment of mankind. We now, therefore, 
proceed to maintain that, when our opponents' theory is 
embodied in concrete fact and translated into every-dav 
practice, the very doctrine of Determinism is less repulsive 
to the common sense and common voice of mankind than 
is their doctrine on the limits of Freewill. We will explain 
what we mean by a short succession of instances. 

We will begin with one, to which we just now referred 
in a different connection. Let us suppose that I have loner 

equal, B formally oommito far more of mortal bid than A, precisely hecau$e 
A*8 Bins are more " numerous.** The number of instants during which A 
roeritB increased eternal punishment is much smaller than the number nf 
instants during which B does so. Yet B's sinful instants make up what in 
the Confessional is only counted as one sin, while A*b, from the very fact of 
their having been interrupted, count as many. On the other hand, we do 
not forget that, as Suarez somewhere observes, the fresh starting of a mortally 
■inful act involves a certain special malitia of its own. 
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^iesolyed on a coarse of grave enmity against some one who 

i«|bM offended me, and that I have long with entire con- 

^tistency acted on that resolve. It has become, indeed, an 

ptnyeterate habit with me — a first principle, as it were, of 

tlKmdact, so to act ; and as to raising the question with 

: myself, whether I shall or shall not continue in the same 

,r groove, I should as soon raise the question with myself, 

. whether I shall or shall not continue to support my children 

whom I tenderly love. At this moment, however, I am 

debating and consulting between two different methods of 

assailing my foe, which suggest themselves; and I am 

calculating which of the two will inflict on him the heavier 

blow. Under these circumstances, our opponents must say 

that I am free indeed in my choice between these two evil 

machinations, but that I am strictly necessitated to carry 

out my original resolve of injuring him in what way I can. 

I am strictly necessitated at this moment so to act — if our 

opponents' theory be accepted — because at this moment I 

have been as far as possible from consulting and debating 

with myself on this particular question. But if I am 

necessitated so to act, I cannot of course incur any formal 

sin thereby. In other words, I no more commit formal sin 

at this moment by pursuing his ruin to the bitter end, than 

I commit formal sin by giving my daughter a new bonnet 

in proof of my affection. 

Those Catholics, who are more or less implicated in the 
theory which we are opposing, sometimes seek to evade the 
force of our objection by a singular reply. They reply, 
that, under the supposed circumstances, though my earnest 
resolve of crushing my enemy be not directly free, yet it is 
free ** in causa ; in its cause." They argue, therefore, that 
they can consistently call my present resolve formally 
sinful, because they consider that resolve to be *'free in its 
cause.** But what is meant by this recognized theological 
expression ? There is no doubt whatever about its mean- 
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ing. My resolve, they must mean to say, was " directh" 
free at its outset, because then I did debate and consult 
with myself whether I should or should not form it- More- 
over, at that time of outset I was well aware that, if I 
formed such a resolve, the issue would in all probability be 
a long continuance of my revengeful action. Consequentlj, 
they urge, I tlien incurred the formal guilt of my subsequent 
evil machinations. Well, the whole of this is entirely trae; 
but then it is no less entirely irrelevant. Indeed, thdr 
making such an answer is but an unconscious attempt to 
throw dust into the eyes of their critic. For we are not 
now discussing with our opponents the moral quality of 
that evil action — ^now so long past — which I elicited in 
forming my detestable resolve. We are discussing with 
them the moral quality of my present evil volition ; wherein 
I apply myself to the vigorously carrying out that earlier 
resolve, without any pause of self-debate and self-consulta- 
tion. And their theory must compel them to admit that 
this volition is destitute of liberty, and exempt, therefore, 
from sin. According to their tenet, we say, I am as exempt 
from formal sin in continuing my settled plan of revenge, 
as though I were engaged in hymning the divine praises, 
or in spiritually assisting a sinner on his death-bed. 

As an opposite picture, before we proceed to the case of 
saintly CathoUcs, let us take a more ordinary specimen of 
human virtue. Let us look, e.g., at such a person as the 
excellent Elizabeth Fry ; and such a work as her reforma- 
tion of the Newgate female prisoners. " The pleasures 
which London affords to the wealthy, were at the disposal 
of her leisure. But a casual visit paid to Newgate in 1813 
revealed to her the squalor and misery of the wretched 
inmates. She succeeded in forming a society of ladies, who 
undertook to visit the female prisoners. The most hardened 
and depraved evinced gratitude ; and those who had hitherto 
been unmanageable, became docile under her gentle treat- 
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ment." * One cannot suppose that she entered on this 
noble enterprise without much planning, self-debate, self- 
consultation : and in the planning it, our opponents will say 
that she was free. But when her heart and soul became 
absorbed in her glorious work — when she no more dreamed 
of debating with herself whether she should discontinue it, 
than of debating with herself whether she should include 
dancing lessons in her course of instruction — ^then, for- 
sooth, her Freewill collapsed. Thenceforward there was 
no more formal virtue in her noble labours, than if instead 
thereof she had spent her husband's money in equipages 
and dress, and had enjoyed in full '^the pleasures which 
London offers to the wealthy." 

In truth, on this amazing theory, there can be no 
such thing as confirmed laudableness or confirmed repre- 
hensibleness of conduct. When my habit of virtue or of 
sin is confirmed, I no longer of course commonly debate or 
constdt with myself whether I shall act in accordance with 
its promptings; and, not being free therefore on such 
occasions, I cannot by possibility act either laudably or 
reprehensibly. 

Then consider the devout and interior Catholic, who 
labours day by day and hour by hour that his successive 
acts be virtually and energetically referred to God. He 
may spare himself the pains, if our opponents' theory hold, 
as far as regards any supposed laudableness which can 
thence accrue. If indeed he were weak-kneed and half- 
hearted in his spiritual life, if he were frequently debating 
and consulting with himself whether he should trouble him- 
self at all with referring his acts to God, then he might no 
doubt from time to time elicit acts formally virtuous. But 
it is far otherwise with a fervent Catholic. Again and again 
he is too much immersed in the thought of Ood, to think 
reflexively about himself. He dwells on the mysteries of 

* Slightly abridged from Walpole's '* History of England," vol. i. p. 202. 
VOL. II. T 



('hriKt ; be makes correspan.^rng &cis of ^s&l Inp. lij 
love ; be prajB for ibe Cbmrii ; be pzajH &r bii 
be prays for tbe ranous pioos exids wideii he biB 
mad bis tbougbts are entirelr filled wich sodb. hdtr 
pUiioDS. Wbo will be absurd enoizg^ to say ijias 4iil4| 
man bas aU tbis time been expressly ^LAatiemq W3& 
wbetber be sball or sball noi eease fram Ins pxfa9al| 
meditations ? Yet, except Bolcmg %& such delate 
be possesses forsootb no liberty; and bis 
more formally good and meritoaioiis than if he ^mat. kU 
and asleep. 

Sorely socb a view of things as we ha^e beoa 
is one which would inexpressibly shock mny 
wbo should contemplate it in detaiL And yet 
for tbe life of us see how the oonsequenees wiiicli we hnc 
named fail to follow in their entirety from tiai tiie<HT« 
the Umits of Freewill, which we so emznesfiy oppoK. 
Now, on a question so profoundly mixed xcp with ensj 
man's most intimate experience, it is not too much to ai? 
that the universal testimony of mankind is a eandnsnc 
proof of truth. Moreover, as we have already pointed out. 
tbe adverse testimony of mankind is a consideration which 
inflicts a blow of quite singular force on those particular 
thinkers, with whom we are just now in controversy. They 
press the adverse testimony of mankind, as conclusive 
against Determinists ; and we in our turn press it, as even 
more conclusive against themselves. 

Buch is the first reply, which we adduce against our 
opponents. Our second is the following : — The main argu- 
ment, it will be remembered, by which we purported to 
establish Freewill, was based on man's experienced power 
of putting forth anti-impulsive effort. We here assume 
that our present opponents agree with us on the validity of 
our reasoning on this head ; because of course it was in our 
earlier papers, and not in this, that the proper opportunity 
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•Occurred for vindicating the efficacy of our earlier argument. 
1 80 much, then, as this we may consider to be common 
~ ground between our present opponents and ourselves : viz. 
: that whenever I put forth '^ anti-impulsive effort/' in that 
moment at all events I possess Freewill. Let us proceed, 
then, to point out how very frequently it happens, that I 
ftm putting forth, perhaps very successfully, these anti- 
impulsive efforts on occasions when I do not dream of 
debixdng and consulting with myself whether I shall put 
them forth. I have received, e.^., some stinging insult ; I 
have offered it to God ; I have firmly resolved, by His grace, 
steadfastly to resist all revengeful emotions thence arising. 
I make this resolve once for all : and I no more dream of 
debating with myself whether I shall continue to act on it, 
than of debating with myself whether I shall in due course 
eat my dinner. Yet how frequent at first, perhaps almost 
unintermitting, are my anti-impulsive efforts. Again and 
again, while I am engaged in my daily occupations, the 
thought of the insult I have received sweeps over my soul 
like a storm, awakening vivid emotions in correspondence. 
As every such successive emotion arises, I exert myself 
vigorously to oppose its prompting. But the most superficial 
glance will show that such exertion is very far oftener than 
not put forth spontaneously, unhesitatingly, eagerly ; with- 
out any admixture whatever of self-debate and self-con- 
sultation. Nay, it is precisely in proportion as this may 
be the case — ^in proportion as the element of self-debate 
and self-consultation is more conspicuously absent — ^in 
such very proportion that particular argument for my 
possessing Freewill becomes more obviously irresistible, 
which is based on the promptit ude and vigour of my anti-\ 
impulsive effort. ^ 

Thirdly, another consideration must not be omitted, 
which does not indeed rise in the way of argument above 
the sphere of probability, but which, within that sphere, is 
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surely of extreme weight. There is no question on which 
the infidels of this day profess themselves more profoundly 
agnostic, than this : What is the meaning, the drift, the 
significance of man's life on eartfi ? Is life worth liviiig? 
And if so, on what grounds ? Theistic Libertarians most 
justly claim it as an especial merit of their creed, that it 
supplies so intelligible and effective an answer to this 
question. This life, they say, is predominantly assigned 
by God to man, as a place of probation ; such that on his 
conduct here depend results of unspeakable importance 
hereafter. Yet, according to those particular Libertarians 
with whom we are now in controversy, a man's probation is 
at last confined to certain rare and exceptional passaged x)f 
his earthly existence. Even of that normal period, during 
which his will is most thoroughly self-masterfol, active, 
energetic, supreme over emotion — during which he devises 
and carries out his chief schemes, develops his most fertile 
resources, manifests and moulds his own most distinguish- 
ing specialties of character, — ^very far the larger portion is 
entirely external to this work of probation, which one would 
expect to find so pervasive and absorbing. During far the 
greater portion of this period, we say, our opponents are re- 
quired by their theory to account him destitute of Freewill ; 
unworthy, therefore, of either praise or blame; incapaci- 
tated for either success or failure in his course of probation. 

It is quite impossible that a theory, so paradoxical and 
startling, could have found advocates among men undeni- 
ably able and thoughtful, had there not been at least some 
one superficially plausible argument adducible in its favour. 
We have already said that there is one such argument ; and 
we have no more imperative duty in our present essay 
than fairly to exhibit and confront it. We will suppose an 
opponent then to plead thus : 

*' I am not free at this moment, unless I have the 
proximate power at this moment, either to do what I do or 
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to abstaiif from doing it. But I caunOt have this pro^mate 
power of ch#ice, unless I have what may be called a * 
* proximate warning ; ' nor can I have this, imless I hjbve 
expressly in my mind the two alternatives between whidfi I ^ 
am to ohoo8e. .1 promised my daughter that, the next time 
I went to the neighbouring town, I would bring her back* 
some stamped note-paper. Well, here I am, close to the 
stationer's shop ; but I have clean forgotten all about my 
promise. No one will say that, under these circumstances, 
I have proximate power of choice as to getting the note- 
paper. Why not ? Becaflse I have received no proximate f( 
warning. Let the remembrance of my promise flash across 
my mind, this affords the condition required. In like 
manner, if I am expressly debating and consuljting with- 
myself at this moment whether I shall, do this act or abstain 
from it, here is my proximate warning. But if I am not 
thus expressly debating and consulting, then I have no 
proximate warning at all, nor proximate power of choice." ** 
Now, in replying to this, we will confine our discussion . - 
to perfectly voluntary acts. Our contention, as a whole, is 
that all perfectly voluntary acts are perfectly free; and 
that all imperfectly voluntary acts have a certain imperfect 
freedom of their own. But assuredly no one who is con- 
vinced of the former doctrine will stumble at the latter ; . 
and we need not trouble ourselves, therefore,*with specially 
arguing in its favour. Then, for our own part, we follow*. ♦ 
Suarez in thinking that even as regards men's desire of 
beatitude,, however accurately they may apprehend that • fj 
blessing, they possess therein full liberty of exercise* Ancf 
accordingly we hold, as just set forth, that all perfectly 
voluntary acts in this life, without exception, are perfectly 
free. This, then, being understood, the sum of the answei? 
we should give to the argument above drawn out is this, 

* This particular question Beems to us so devoid of practical importance, 
that there is no necessity of giving reasons for our opinion. 
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of the power which I have over my own actions ? Let us 
first consider, by way of illustration, another self-intimate 
ooniinuous sense of power which I also indubitably 
possess: my sense of my power over my own limbs. 
When I was first bom, I was not aware of this power ; but 
my xmintermittent exercise thereof has gradually given me 
a self-intimate continuous sense of my possessing it. A 
student, let us suppose, has been sitting for three hours on 
the edge of a cliff at his favourite watering-place, immersed 
in mathematics. A little girl passes not far from him, and 
falls over the cliff, to the great damage of her clothes, and 
some damage of her person. Her mother reproaches the 
mathematician for not having prevented the accident, 
though probably enough he may have quite a sufficient 
defence at his command. But suppose what he does say 
were precisely this : " I could not reach your child without 
moving ; and in the hurry of the moment I really did not 
remember that I had the power of moving. I must tell you 
that it was full three hours since I last had moved my 
legs; and you cannot be surprised, therefore, that my 
remembrance of my possessing the power to move them 
was none of the freshest." The mother would feel that he 
was here adding insult to injury. Had she scientific words 
at her command, she would energetically press on him the 
fact that his sense of his power over his limbs is not a 
fitful, intermittent sense, liable to temporary suspension ; 
but, on the contrary, is such a continuous, self-intimate 
sense as would have most amply sufficed had he possessed 
any genuine inclination to move. 

Now, as to the still more important power which I 
possess — ^the power of resisting my will's spontaneous 
impulse — my experience of it, no doubt, did not begin for 
(say) a year or two after I had habitually experienced my 
power over my limbs. But when once it did begin, it was 
called into almost as frequent exercise. If I received a 
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good moral and religious education, that very statem^ 
means that I was repeatedly summoned to the exercise 
of anti-impulsive effort in the interests of religion and 
moraUty. If I received no such education, the circmn- 
stances of each moment nevertheless brought with them 
after their own fashion a lesson, entirely similar as regards 
our present argument. My life would have been simplj 
intolerable had I not a thousand times a day energetically 
resisted my will's spontaneous impulse in order to avert 
future suffering and discomfort, or in order to avoid the 
displeasure of those among whom I lived. This proposition 
we assume, from our previous essays on the subject. In 
accordance, then, with the well-known laws of human 
nature, I acquired by degrees, as I grew up, a self-intimate 
continuous sense that I have the power of resisting at 
pleasure my spontaneous impulse ; or, in other words, that 
my Will is Free. My notion of acting at all with perfect 
voluntariness has become indissolubly associated with my 
notion of B,ctmg freely, I have a self-intimate continuous 
sense that I am no slave to circumstances, whether external 
or internal ; that I have true control over my own conduct ; 
that I am responsible for my own voluntary acts. The 
very consciousness that I am acting voluntarily carries with 
it the sense that I am acting freely. This self-intimate 
sense suffices to give me proximate warning at each instant 
of perfectly voluntary action ; and so suffices to give me a 
true proximate power of choice, whatever I may be about 
at the moment, between continuing to do it and abstaining 
therefrom. 

Before going further, let us examine what we have now 
said by the test of plain facts ; and let us once more resort 
to our old illustration of the revengeful man. I am firmly 
resolved to inflict on my enemy whatever suffering I can; 
for such, indeed, is my rooted and inveterate principle of 
conduct; but I am debating with myself what method of 
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aggression will just now be most conducive to my end. 
Now, we say this. If I believe in Freewill at all, and if I 
choose to think about the matter at all, I cannot possibly 
persuade myself that the doctrine of "limited" Freewill 
here holds good. I cannot possibly persuade myself that 
I am free indeed at this moment in my choice between 
these particular machinations ; but that my general resolve 
of crushing him is a necessitated act, for which I incur no 
present responsibility. We really do not think that any 
one capable of self-introspection would here even dream of 
any statement contrary to ours, except under extremest 
pressure of a paradoxical theory. But if I cannot possibly 
persuade myself that my resolve is necessitated — this is 
merely to say, in other words, that I invincibly recognize 
'within myself the proximate power of choosing at this 
moment to abandon such resolve. 

In truth, the cases are by no means rare in which it is 
most obvious on the surface — in which no one can by 
possibility doubt — that I have most abundant proximate 
power of choice without any debate or self-consultation. 
The whole psychology of habit, as we have already 
implied, is here directly to our purpose. I have acquired 
a deeply-rooted habit of forgivingness, and receive a 
stinging insult. Spontaneously and instinctively, as soon 
as my will obtains even a very moderate degree of self- 
mastery, I select between the two alternatives of succumb- 
ing or not succumbing to my violent emotion. I select the 
virtuous alternative; I fight successfully God's battle in 
my soul; I should be utterly ashamed of myself if I 
condescended to self-debate and self-consultation. It is 
precisely because I do not so condescend that I have more 
proximate power, not less, of making my effective choice 
between the two alternatives. 

It may be said, no doubt, that this sense of proximate 
power, given me by an acquired habit, is not continu<m8 ; 
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for it is only at comparatively rare intervals that any one 
given acquired habit has occasion of exhibiting its efficacy. 
Still, other instances are easily found in which my sdf- 
intimate sense of proximate power does continue oninter- 
mittently. Consider, e.g., my self-intimate sense of the 
power which I possess to talk correct English, or to 
practise correct spelling. Consider a groom's self-intimate 
continuous sense that he possesses the power of riding, or 
a law-clerk's that be possesses the power of writing legibly. 
Again, a very conspicuous instance of what we mean is 
afforded by the phenomena of gentlemanliness. One who 
has Uved all his Ufe in thoroughly gentlemanly society has 
a continuous self-intimate sense of his power to comport 
himself like a gentleman throughout every event of the 
day. Or let us adduce a very different illustration. 
Suppose I am suffering under some affection in the neck, 
which makes this or that posture intensely painful. At 
first it does not happen so very unfrequently that I 
accidentally assume the postmre and incur the penalty. 
But as time advances, I obtain by constant practice the 
desired knack of so moving myself as to avoid pain ; and 
the possession of that power is speedily followed by my 
self-intimate continuous sense of its possession. 

The sum, then, of what we have been saying is this. 
On one hand, the self-intimate continuous sense of pos- 
sessing this or that proximate power is by no means an 
uncommon fact in human nature. On the other hand, it 
is established by due introspection, and easily explicable 
also by recognized psychological laws, that men do possess 
this self-intimate continuous sense of their proximate 
power, either to acquiesce in their spontaneous impulse of 
the moment, or to resist it. In other words, they possess 
a self-intimate continuous sense of Freev^ill ; a sense which 
at every moment gives them proximate warning of their 
responsibility. 
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Such, we are convinced, is substantially true doctrine 
concerning the extent of Freewill; and we only wish we 
had space to enter on its more complete and detailed 
exposition. One theological objection, however, occurs to 
OS as possessing a certain superficial plausibility, an objec- 
tion founded on that very doctrine which we alleged 
against our opponents, viz. the doctrine of our Blessed 
Lady's interior life. If men's self -intimate sense of liberty 
is founded on their repeatedly experienced power of resist- 
ing spontaneous impulse, how, it may be asked, can she 
have acquired it who was never even once called on or 
permitted to resist spontaneous impulse ? But the answer 
is obvious enough. Those most noteworthy, characteristics, 
which so conspicuously distinguished her interior life from 
that of ordinary mortals, did not arise, we need hardly say, 
from the fact that her nature differed from theirs; but 
from a cause quite different. They rose from the fact that, 
over and above that perfection of natural and supernatural 
endowments with which she started, God wrought within 
her a series of quite exceptional Providential operations — 
operations which preserved her infallibly from sin, from 
concupiscence, from moral imperfection, from interruption 
of her holy acts and affections. If this continuous sense of 
Freewill, therefore, were required for the formal virtuous- 
ness of her acts, it is included in the very idea of God's 
dealings wth her, that He either directly infused this sense 
into her soul, or otherwise secured for her its possession. 
And if it be further inquired how her possession of Free- 
will was consistent with the fact that her unintermittently 
virtuous action was infallibly secured, nothing on this head 
need be added to the most lucid explanation given by 
Suarez and other theologians. For our own purpose, 
however, we should further explain that, though she 
possessed Freewill, as did our Blessed Lord, we do not for 
a moment mean to imply that she was in a state of 
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prolMition. And we should also add, once for all, that what 
remarks we have further to make in this essay will not be 
intended as including our Blessed Lady within their scope, 
but only as applying to other human persons. 

We have now completed all which strictly belongs to our 
direct theme, and must once more express that we put 
forth aU our remarks with diffidence and deference, sub- 
mitting them to the judgment of Catholic theologians and 
philosophers. But we would further solicit the indnlgence 
of our readers while we touch, as briefly as we can, two 
further subjects, which are in somewhat dose connection 
with our theme, which throw much light on it, and which 
are in some sense necessary as its complement. No one 
can more regret than we do the unwieldy length which 
thus accrues to our essay. But the course of our series 
will not bring us again into contact with the two subjects 
to which we refer ; and if we do not enter on them now, 
we shall have no other opportunity of doing so. We cannot 
attempt indeed to do them any kind of justice, or to set 
forth in detail the arguments which seem to us adducible 
for our doctrine concerning them. Still, we are very 
desirous of at least stating the said doctrine ; in hope that 
other more competent persons may correct and complete 
whatever is here mistaken or defective. 

The first of these two subjects concerns the relation 
between Freewill and Morality. And at starting let us 
explain the sense of our term, when we say that, during 
certain periods, a man has a "prevalent remembrance " of 
this or that truth. A merchant, e,g., is busily occupied at 
this moment on 'Change. There are certain general prin- 
ciples and maxims of mercantile conduct which he has 
practically learned by long experience, of which he pre- 
serves a " prevalent remembrance '* throughout his period 
of professional engagement. This does not mean that he 
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is actually thinking of them all the time ; but that he has 
acquired a certain quality of mind, in virtue of which, 
during his mercantile transactions, thes^ various principles 
and maxims are proximately ready to step, as it were, 
into his mind on every appropriate occasion. Or to take 
a very different instance. A fox-hunter, while actually in 
ihe field, preserves a " prevalent remembrance " of certain 
practical rules and sporting axioms — on the practicability, 
e.g., of such or such a fence — which again and again saves 
him from coming to grief. Now, this *' prevalent remem- 
brance " may in some cases, instead of being confined to 
particular periods, become "pervasive" of a man's whole 
waking life. Let us take two instances of this, similar to 
two which we have already given in a somewhat different 
connection. The thoroughly gentlemanly man enjoys all 
day long a "pervasive remembrance " of the general laws 
and principles which appertain to good breeding. And one 
who for many years has had a malady in his neck, pos- 
sesses all day long a " pervasive remembrance " of what 
are those particular postures which would give him pain. 
This does not mean either that the gentlemanly man, or 
again the neck-affected man, never for one moment forgets 
himself ; but it does mean that the instants of such forget- 
fulness are comparatively very few. 

This terminology being understood, we submit the 
following proposition. As all men on one hand, throughout 
all their long periods of perfectly voluntary action, possess 
a self-intimate sense of their Freewill; so on the other 
hand, during the same periods, they preserve a " pervasive 
remembrance " of two cardinal truths. These two truths 
are (1) that virtuousness has a paramount claim on their 
allegiance ; and (2) that pleasurableness, whether positive 
or negative, will incessantly lead them captive, whenever 
they do not actively resist it. We have already said that 
we have no space here for anything like a due exhibition 
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of the ftrgaments addacible in support of our statemot; 
and as regards, indeed, the second of our two eaidisd 
truths, we suppose every one will be disposed lead^ 
enough to accept it. As regards the former of our trotki 
— ^that Turtnousness has a paramount claim on mail 
aUegianoe — ^we have, of course, nothing to. do here liA 
proving that it w a tmth. This task we consider oorsebes 
to have abundantly performed on more than one earlier 
occasion, and we would refer especially to our essay od 
** Ethics in its bearing on Theism." Again, we are not for 
a moment forgetting, that men differ most widely from eieh 
other, on the surfeu^e at least, as to what are those particnlir 
acts and habits, which deserve the name of ** virtuoas." 
Still, we have maintained confidently, on those earlier 
occasions, that the idea ** yirtuousness," as found in the 
minds of all, is one and the same simple idea ; and that 
virtuousness, so understood, is really recognized by all 
men. as having a paramount claim on their allegiance. 
\niat we are here specially urging is that, throughout their 
period of perfectly voluntary action, all men, even the most 
abandoned, preserve a "pervasive remembrance" of this 
truth. 

We have already explained how entirely impossible it is 
on the present occasion, to attempt any adequate eihibi- 
tion of the arguments adducible for our doctrine ; but such 
considerations as the following are those on which we 
should rely. Firstly, let it be observed how indefinitely 
large is the number of moral judgments which succeed 
each other in every one's mind throughout the day. "I 
am bound to do what I am paid for doing." " E behaved 
far better than L under those circumstances." " M is 
really an unmitigated scoundrel." '' No praise can be too 
great for N's noble sacrifice." ** How base it was of to 
teU me those lies ! " " WTiat cruel injustice I received at 
the hands of P ! " It is not merely men that live by moral 
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rale, and look carefully after their consciences, who are 
quite continually thus speaking; but the general rough 
mass of mankind. Even habitual knaves and cheats are 
no less given than honest people, to censure the conduct 
of others as being unjust, oppressive, mendacious, or 
otherwise immoral. ''There is" moral "honour" and 
moral dishonour ** among thieves." The notion of right 
and wrong, in one shape or other, is never long absent 
from any one's thoughts ; even his explicit thought. Then, 
secondly, let those psychical facts be considered which 
have led ethical philosophers of the intuitionist school to 
insist on ** the still small voice of conscience ; " the instinc- 
tive efforts of evil men to stifle that voice ; the futility of 
such efforts; etc.* We are entirely confident that such 
statements are most amply borne out by experienced 
psychical facts, though we cannot here enter on the 
investigation. 

If the doctrine be accepted which we have here put 
forth, assuredly it throws most important light on man*s 
moral constitution. My self-intimate sense of Freewill, 
we have already seen, gives me unintermittent information 
of my responsibiUty for my acts, one by one. But now 
further, the Moral Voice, which speaks so constantly within 
me, in emphatic correspondence with that information, 
gives me full proximate warning, by what standard I am 
to measure those acts. On one hand, I am free to choose ; 
while on the other hand, I cmght to choose virtuously. The 
claims of virtuousness, the attractions of pleasurableness — 
these are, as one may say, the two poles between which 
my moral conduct vibrates. Either motive of action is 

* 80, 80 one instance ont of a thousand, F. Kleutgen speaks. **Con- 
•oienoe,'' he says, *<does not dttoayi so speak and raise its voice as to take 
from man the power of turning from it and refuting to listen,** ^ It is often 
in man's power to abstain from entering into himself and lending hie ear to 
thai Toioe," etc We quoted the whole of F. Kleutgen's very remarkable 
in our eaaay on Implicit and Explicit Thought. 
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legitimate within its sphere, hut one of the two rightfal!; 
claims supremacy over the other. And my self-intimate 
sense of Freewill unfalteringly reminds me that I am 
here and now justly reprehensible and worthy of ponish- 
ment, so far as I rebel against the higher clainiy nndtf 
solicitation of the lower attractiveness. 

The second subject on which we desire to touch is a 
certain thesis concerning the kind and degree of advertence 
required for mortal sin. That tenet concerning the ext^t 
of Freewill, which it has been our direct purpose to 
oppose, is very seldom, if indeed ever, applied by Catholies 
to their appraisement of virtuous actions. One never hears, 
e.g.y that a holy man's prayer is necessitated^ and therefore 
destitute of merit, because he has not been just debating 
and consulting with himself whether he shaU or shall not 
continue it. But there are two classes of occasion, we 
think, on which the tenet of limited Freewill does at times, 
consciously or unconsciously, find issue. One of these is 
when the Catholic defends Freewill against Determinists ; 
under which circumstances he is sometimes tempted by the 
exigencies of controversy to minimize his doctrine : and on 
this matter we have now suflSciently spoken. The other 
occasion is, when question is raised concerning the ad- 
vertence required for mortal sin. Here, then, alone would 
be ample reason for our wishing not to be entirely silent 
on this grave theological question. But, by a curious 
coincidence, there is another reason, altogether distinct, 
which makes it pertinent that we enter on this particular 
subject. For the thesis to which we have referred, if con- 
sistently carried out, would place in a quite extraordinarily 
and preposterously favourable light the moral position of 
those Infidels who are our immediate opponents through- 
out our present series of essays. 

Some Catholics, then, seem to hold that no mortal sin 
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can be formally committed, unless (1) the agent explicitly 
advert to the circumstance, that there is at least grave 
doubt whether the act to which he is solicited be not 
mortally sinful ; and unless (2), after having so adverted, 
he resolve by a perfectly voluntary choice on doing it.* 
Now, we admit most heartily that here is contained an 
admirable practical rule, as regards a large class of persons 
whom Moral Theology is especially required to consider. 
Take a Catholic who is ordinarily and normally averse to 
mortal sin, and who regularly frequents the Confessional. 
Such a man may be certain that some given past act, 
which tends to give him scruple, was not formally a mortal 
sin, unless, at the time of doing it, he explicitly adverted 
to the circumstance, that there was grave doubt at least 
whether the act were not mortally sinful. But the thesis 
of which we are speaking seems sometimes laid down — not 
as supplying a test practically available in certain normal 
cases, but as expressing a necessary and universal truth. 
If this be the thesis really intended, our readers will 
readily understand our meaning, when we said just now 
that it seems intimately connected with that tenet of limited 
Freewill which we have been so earnestly opposing. In 
the first place, there is on the surface a very strong family 
likeness between the two theories. Then further, we are 
reaUy not aware of any reasoning by which the " explicit 
advertence " theory can be defended, unless its advocates 
assume the tenet of limited. Freewill. But, however this 
may be, we would entreat theologians duly to consider 
some few of the consequences which would result, if the 
" explicit advertence " thesis were accepted. We will begin 
with the case of those antitheistic Infidels, who are at this 
time so increasing in number and aggressiveness. 

* Such BeemB the obyionB sense of Gury's exporition, <* De Pecoatis," n. 
150. S. Alphonso and Soavini nse far more guarded language. Soarez gives 
a most thoughtftil treatment of the matter — *' De Yolontario/* d. 4, s. 3. But 
we have no space for citing the dicta of theologians. 

VOL. n. z 
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The Antitheist. then, would not be accounted capable of 
mortal sin at all. What Catholics call '^ sin " is something 
most definite and special. '* Sin/' in the Catholic's view, 
is separated by an absolutely immeasurable gulf from all 
other evils whatever ; insomuch that aU other evils put 
together do not approach to that gravity, which exists in 
even one venial sin. But the whole body of Antitheists 
(we never heard of one exception) entirely deny that there 
can be any such ** malitia " as this, in any possible or 
conceivable act. It is simply impossible, then, as regards 
any act in the whole world which the Antitheist may 
choose to commit, that he shaU, before committing it, 
have asked himself whether it were mortally sinful. And 
consequently, according to the thesis we are criticizing, 
it is simply impossible that any act in the whole world, 
which he may choose to commit, can be formally a mortal 
sin. 

Consequently no such, thing is possible to any human 
being, as gravely culpable ignorance of God. Ignorance 
of God, according to Catholic doctrine, cannot be gravely 
culpable unless it result from the formal commission of 
mortal sin ; and Antitheists, according to this thesis, are 
unable formally to commit mortal sin. Now, we are very 
far from wishing here to imply any special doctrine, con- 
cerning invincible ignorance of God : few theological tasks, 
we think, are just now more urgent than a profound treat- 
ment of this whole question. But that there is not, and 
cannot possibly be, any ignorance of God which is not 
invinciblo, this our readers will confess to be a startling 
pTop«iti<ft\. We submit, however, that it follows inevitably 
(tot. ib^ tlao^i* before us. 

Ptmt. XtiliUioists let us proceed to Theistic non- 
-^^t,^^ ^f^iriOW quotes with entire assent S. Augustine's 
^^ ^^' i\^ tw* cAUses which, immeasurably more than 
<)t^ Wkk a non-Catholic from discerning the 
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Church's claims, are (1) pride and (2) worldliness.* Yet 
in regard to these two classes of sins, which, in the judgment 
. of S. Augustine and of Suarez, spread so subtle a poison 
ihroogh man's moral nature, and so signally dim man's 
spiritual discernment, how can the thesis which we are 
opposing account them mortally sinful at all? What 
proud man ever reflected on his pride ? What worldly man 
on his worldliness ? Suppose, e.g., a man considered him- 
self to reflect on the fact that he is eliciting a mortally 
sinful act of pride — all men would be at once sure that 
it is his very humility which deceives him. He who is at 
this moment committing what is materially a mortal sin 
of pride, most certainly does not dream that he is so doing ; 
cmd still less does he explicitly advert to the circumstance. 
Or consider some other of the odious characters to be 
found in the non-Cathohc world. Take, e.g.^ the typical 
revolutionary demagogue. He is filled with spite and envy 
towards those more highly placed than himself. He con- 
soles himself for this anguish by inhaling complacently 
the senseless adulation of his dupes. He gives no thought 
to their real interest, though he may persuade himself that 
the fact is otherwise, but uses them as instruments for his 
own profit and aggrandizement. How often does this villain 
reflect on his villainy from one year's end to another ? God 
in His mercy. may visit him with illness or affliction; but 
otherwise the thought never occurs to him that he is 
specially sinjful at all. Yet would you dare to deny, that 
during a large part of his earthly existence he is formally 
committing mortal sin? And remarks entirely similar 
may be made on the whole catalogue of those specially 

* '* Heresy is found in a man after two different fashions, viz. either as 
himself author of the heresy, or as persuaded by another. And it does not 
arise after the former fashion, except either from pride or from too great affec- 
tion for earthly and sensible objects, as Augustine says. But he who is 
drawn by another into heresy either imitates [the heresiarch himself] in 
pride and worldliness, or else is deceived ignorantly and through a certain 
simplicity.'* (^ De Amissione Innocentin," o. 2, s. 17.) 
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odious offences which are built on fanaticism and self- 
deception. 

And now, lastly, we would solicit theologians to consider 
how such a thesis as we are considering will apply even to 
those Catholics who absent themselves from the Confes- 
Bional and are confirmed sinners. Look at our old case of 
the revengeful man. My resolve of injuring my enemy in 
ovory way I can has become, by indulgence, a part, one 
may say, of my nature ; and I am at this moment immersed 
in some scheme for inflicting on him further calamity. 1 
havo Ikvu profoundly habituated, these several years past, 
to sot tho Church's lessons at defiance, and to commit 
mortal sin without stint or scruple. In consequence of 
this. 1 no more explicitly advert to the fact that I am 
sinning mortally in my revengeful resolves, than I ex- 
ptioitly advert to the fact that I am passing through certain 
stnvt*, on my daily trodden road from my office to my 
homo. Now, there is no Catholic, we suppose, who will not 
admit that I continue to be formally conmiitting a large 
nunibor of mortal sins during all this protracted course of 
vindiotivonoss. But how can such an admission be recon- 
cilod with the thesis which we are opposing ? 

Now take an importantly different instance. I am just 

boginning an habitually wicked life. I secretly retain some 

largo sum, which I know to be some one else's property ; or 

1 ontor into permanent immoral relations with another 

person. I cimnot get the fact out of my head, and so I am 

always reflecting on my sinfulness; while I still cannot 

make up my mind to amend. I formally, therefore, commit 

mortal em at pretty well every moment of my waking life, 

lime however, goes on; and in due course I become 

BO obdurate that I do not reflect for a moment, from week's 

end to week's end, on the circumstance that I am setting 

fiod'B LaN? at defiance. Let us briefly contrast these two 

periodB. BuppoBe, «.g., I n^^ke my definitive resolution of 
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remaining in sin on March 12, 1871, and since that day 
have not once made any real effort to reform. Then com- 
pare the moral life which I led on March 18, 1871, with 
that which I led on March 18, 1881. On the earlier day I 
was, beyond the possibiUty of doubt, formally committing 
mortal sin almost every moment of the day, during which 
I was not asleep or tipsy ; because I was constantly reflect- 
ing on my wicked life, and purposing to continue it. Now, 
my acts of March 18, 1881, taken one by one, are assuredly 
far more wicked than those of March 18, 1871. Suarez 
(" De Peccatis," d. 2, s. 1, n. 8) lays down as the commonly 
admitted doctrine, that '' the deformity of mortal sin con- 
sists in this — that through such sin the sinner virtually and 
interpretatively loves the creature more than he loves God." 
But if, in my acts of March 18, 1871, I was virtually and 
interpretatively loving the creature more than I loved God, 
who will doubt that in those of March 13, 1881, I am 
doing this same thing very far more signally and un- 
reservedly ? And if the former acts, therefore, were 
mortally sinful, much more are these latter. Tet, accord- 
ing to the adverse thesis, these latter acts are not mortally 
sinful at all; because my detestable obduracy is now so 
confirmed, that I do not even once explicitly advert to the 
circumstance, how wicked is my course of life. 

Such are a few instances which we would press on the 
attention of theologians, as exhibiting results which ensue 
from the thesis we deprecate ; and many similar ones are 
readily adducible. We submit with much deference, that 
a satisfactory solution of the whole difficulty cannot be 
found, unless that doctrine be borne in mind which we just 
now set forth, concerning (1) men's self-intimate sense of 
Freewill ; and (2) the constant urgency of the Moral Voice 
speaking within them. But before entering directly on this 
argument, we will distinctly express two propositions, which 
otherwise it might possibly be supposed that we do not duly 
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recognize. First, there cannot possibly be mortal sin in 
any act which is not " perfectly voluntary ; *' and we have 
fully set forth in our preceding n. zi. how much is contamed 
in this term " perfectly voluntary." Secondly, no one can 
commit mortal sin, except at those times in which he 
possesses full proximate power of suspecting the tad. 
When we come, indeed, to treat the particular case of anti- 
theistic Infidels, we shall have to guard against a possible 
misconception of this statement ; but to the statement itself 
we shall entirely adhere. So much, then, having been 
explained, we will next try to set forth, as clearly as is 
consistent with due brevity, the principles which, as we 
submit, are truly applicable to the moral appreciation of 
such instances as we have just enumerated. 

We begin with the revengeful Catholic, who is well 
aware indeed of the circumstance that his vindictive 
machinations are mortally sinful ; but who is so obdurate 
in his sin, that he gives no explicit advertence to their 
sinful character. If those doctrines which we advocate are 
admitted — concerning this self-intimate sense of Freewill, 
and the constant monitions of his Moral Voice — he has 
evidently, during almost the whole period occupied by these 
revengeful machinations, full proximate power of explicitly 
adverting to their sinfulness. There may be occasional 
moments of invincible distraction ; and at those moments, 
we admit, his formal commission of mortal sin temporarily 
ceases : but these surely cannot be more than exceptional, 
and recurring at rare intervals. And such as we have 
here given, would be substantially, we suppose, the account 
given by all Catholic thinkers ; for all Catholics surely will 
admit that his successive machinations are for the most 
part, even if there be any exceptional moment, imputed to 
the agent as mortally sinful. 

We now come to the second instance. A Catholic, we 
have supposed, has plunged into some mortally sinful mode 
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of life : at first he has been tormented all day long by 
remorse of conscience ; but, in dne course of obdnration, 
has entirely ceased to reflect on his deplorable state. Now, 
in order to solve both this and the other difficult cases 
which we just now set forth, it is necessary, we think, not 
only to bear in mind the doctrines which we hare already 
exhibited concerning men's self-intimate sense of Freewill 
and the monitions of their Moral Voice, but another 
doctrine also entirely distinct. We may call this the doctrine 
of '' inordination." It is one on which recent theologians, 
we Tenture to submit, hare not sufficiently insisted,* but 
which is of most critical importance on such questions as 
we are now discussing. It has been expressed and illus- 
trated with admirable force by the late F. Dalgaims, in 
that chapter of his work on " The Blessed Sacrament," 
which is called '' C!ommunions of the Worldly ; " a chapter 
which we earnestly hope our readers will study as a whole 
in the present connection. We can here only find room for 
a very few of the relevant passages. 

Christianity holds as a first principle that God is to be 
loved above all things, in such a sense that if a creature 
appreciatively loves any created thing more than God, he com- 
mits a mortal sin. (Second edition, p. 359.) 

When the affection for an earthly object or pursuit for a 
long time together so engrosses the soul as to superinduce an 
habitual neglect of Grod and a continued omission of necessary 
duties, then it is very difficult for the soul to be unconscious of 
its violation of the First Conmiandment, or, if it is unconscious, 
not to be answerable to God for the hardness of heart which 
prevents its actual advertence. (Jhid.) 

We will suppose a merchant to be entirely engrossed in the 
acquisition of riches. No one will say that to amass wealth is 

♦ All theologians admit that no diyine precept can poesibly be Ti olated 
except through the sinner's inordinate attachment to creature s, r^ut we 
venture to think that the tenden^KU 61 14te been lo dwell ux) exolusiyely 
on the Tiolation of precept, and not to exhibit in due prominence the attach- 
ment to creatures. 8. Thomas's treatment of such matters is emphatically 
different, we think, in its general tone. 
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in any way sinful. It has never oome before him to do any- 
thing dishonest in order to increase his property, and he has 
never formed an intention to do so. Neyertheless, if his heart 
is so fixed on gain that his affection for it is greater than Mb 
loye of God — even though he has formed explicitly no design 
of acting dishonestly — ^he falls at once out of the state of grace. 
Let him but elicit from his will an act by which he Yirtuallj 
appreciates riches more than God, that act of preferring a 
creature to God, if accompanied with sufficient advertence, is 
enough of itself to constitute mortal sin. . • . The First Com- 
mandment is as binding as the Seventh, and a man who does 
not love God above all things is as guilty as the actual swindler 
or thief." (IWd, p. 360.) 

And in p. 871 F. Dalgaims adduces theological authority 
for his doctrine. We should be disposed to express it thus. 
Any one, we should say, is at this moment materially 
committing mortal sin if he is eliciting, towards this or 
that pleasurable end, some act of the will so inordinate 
that, by force of such acts, he would on occasion violate a 
grave precept of God, rather than abandon such pleasure. 
And he formally commits mortal sin, if he eUcits such an 
act while he possesses full proximate power to suspect its 
being mortally sinful. 

Or let us exhibit our doctrine in the concrete. No one, 
as has been so repeatedly pressed in this essay, can 
possibly offend God, except for the sake of this or that 
pleasure; and every one, therefore, who commits mortal 
sin is ipso facto preferring some pleasure to God. At this 
moment I am gravely calumniating an acquaintance, in 
order to gratify my vainglory by being more highly thought 
of than he is. Here are two concomitant ^mortal sins ; 
related to each other, as respectively the " commanding '* 
and ** commanded " act [*' actus imperans ; " " actus im- 
peratus "]. The " commanding " act is my mortal sin of 
vainglory ; the " commanded *' act is my mortal sin of 
calumny. But how comes the former to be a mortal sin ? 
There is no sin whatever in my mere desire of being highly 
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thought of by my fellow-men. True ; but that desire is 
"gravely inordinate" — "a mortal sin of vainglory " — if 
it be such, as to command what is objectively a mortal sin 
rather than lose the pleasure at which it aims.* But now 
observe. I may, the next minute, altogether forget the 
particular man whom I have been calumniating ; and the 
'' commanded " mortal sin may thus come to an end. But 
this is no reason in the world why my '' commanding " 
mortal sin, my sin of vainglory, should change its character. 
If it were mortal sin before, and if there be no change in 
its intrinsic attributes, it continues to be mortal sin now. 
Wherein does its mortally sinful character consist ? In this : 
that by force of my present act, I should on occasion gravely 
offend God, rather than lose the pleasure at which I am 
aiming ; or, in other words, that, by eliciting my present 
act of vainglory, I appreciatively prefer to God the being 
highly thought of by my fellow-men. 

Here, then, we are able to explain what we mean by 
the '' inordinate " desire of pleasurableness. The particular 
given act, wherein I desire the pleasure which ensues from 

* ** If love of riches so inorease that they be preferred to oharity — in suoh 
sense that, for the love of riches, a man fear not to act in opposition to the 
love of God and his neighbour — in this case avarice wiU be a mortal sin. 
Bat if the inordination of the man's love [for riches] stop within this limit, 
IB sooh sense that, although he loves riches too much, nevertheless he do not 
prefer the love of them to the love of God, so that he do not will, for their 
flake, to do anything against Gk>d and his neighbour, such avarice wiU be a 
Tenial sin." (8. Thomas, 2^ 2'« q. cxviu. a. 4.) 

** Inordination of fear is sometimes a mortal sin, sometimes a venial. For 
if any one is so disposed that, on account of that fear whereby he shrinks 
from danger of death or ftom some other temporal evil, he would do some- 
thing prohibited or omit something commanded in the Divine Law — such 
fear is a mortal sin." {Ibid. q. czxv. a. 3.) 

** If the inordination of concupiscence in gluttony imply aversion from a 
man's Ultimate End [accipiatur secundum aversionem k Fine Ultimo], so 
gluttony will be a mortal sin. Which happens, when a man cleaves to the 
pleasurableness of gluttony as to an end, on account of which he despises 
God, being prepared to violate the Precepts of God in order to obtain such 
g^tifications." (Ibid, q. cxlviii. a. 2.) 

F. Ballerini says (" On Gury," vol. i. n. 178) that 8. Thomas's " Secunda 
SecnndsB*' *' ought never to be out of the Confessor's hands." 
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ordinate " act, which is materially a mortal sin, is not one 
formally, unless the agent possess full proximate power of 
suspecting this fact. 

In our view, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
momentousness of this whole doctrine, for the true moral 
appreciation, whether of those outside the Church, or of 
obdurate sinners within her pale. To avoid prolixity, how- 
ever, we will only consider it in detail as applicable to the 
obdurate Catholic whom we were just now describing. He 
has sunk into so abject and degraded a moral condition 
that he appreciatively prefers pretty nearly every passing 
pleasure to God. There is hardly any gratification at all 
to his taste, from which he would abstain rather than 
gravely offend God. In other words, as the day proceeds, 
almost every act which he elicits is gravely inordinate and 
mortally sinful. 

The only question to be further raised concerning him 
is whether these repeated gravely inordinate adhesions to 
pleasure are in general formally, no less than materially, 
mortal ; or, in other words, whether he have full proximate 
power of suspecting their true character. And of this, as 
a general fact, there can, we conceive, be no fair doubt. 
We are throughout supposing him not to have abandoned 
the Faith. It is plain that a Catholic, who for years has 
absented himself from the Confessional, who is living in 
what he fully knows to be the persistent and imrelenting 
violation of God's Laws, has an abiding sense all day long, 
how degraded and detestable is his mode of acting. He 
feels all day long that he '' is drinking in sin like water," 
though he would, of course, be imable to express in 
theological terms his protracted course of evil. 

Some of our readers may be disposed at first sight to 
regard this view of things as startling and paradoxical, 
because of the large number of instants during which it 
accounts such men to be formally committing mortal sin. 
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But, to our mind, it is precisely on this ground that any 
other view ought rather to be considered startling and 
paradoxical, as we pointed out a page or two back. The 
unrepentant novice in sin, before his conscience became 
obdurate, was most indubitably committing mortal sin 
during pretty nearly the whole of his waking life. It 
would surely be startling and paradoxical indeed if bis 
acts ceased to be mortally sinful, merely because, through 
a course of imscrupulous indulgence, he has come to treat 
his indifference to God's Commandments as a simple 
matter of course, to which, therefore, he gives no explicit 
advertence.* 

This doctrine of '' grave inordination ** is, as we just 
now said, entirely applicable to solving the other difficulties 
we have mentioned ; to appreciating the sins of pride and 
worldliness, so widely found among non-Catholic Theists ; 
to appreciating the various sins of fanaticism and self- 
deception; and, lastly, to appreciating also the moral 
position of antitheistic Infidels. It would occupy, however, 
considerable space duly to develop and apply the doctrine 
for this purpose, and we must therefore abandon all 
attempt at doing so. In regard, indeed, to the last-named 

* It might be thought, at first sight, that there is some similarity between 
the doctrine whioh we have submitted in the text oonoeming obdurate sin- 
ners, and that advocated by Pascal in his Fourth Provincial Letter. But in 
truth the full doctrine whioh we would defend is the very extreme contrary 
to Pascal's. The direct theme of his Fourth Letter — as laid down in the title 
— is ^ Actual Grace ; " and he reproaches the Jesuits for maintaining that 
** Gkxl gives man actual grace under every successive temptation.** For our 
own part, not only we cleave most firmly to the doctrine here denounced by 
Pascal, but we are disposed to go further. We are strongly disposed to accept 
the Fifteenth Canon of the Council of Sens, and to affirm that ** not even a 
moment passes '* while a man is «ui compo$, ** in whioh God does not stand at 
the door ** of his heart, '* and knock " by His supernatural graoe. 

We need bardly say that the Council of Sens was not Ecumenical, but 
Suarez speaks of its Decrees as possessing very great authority. Of course 
this is not the place for a theological discussion concerning the frequency of 
Actual Grace, but our readers will observe the close connection of our V^eo- 
logical doctrine with the doctrine which we have defended in the text, on the 
constant urgency of man's Moral Voice in the naiural order. 
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class, a certain theological point needs to be considered ; 
because it may be suggested that since mortal sin derives 
its characteristic malignity from its being an offence 
against God^ those who deny His Existence cannot possibly 
commit it. This whole matter, however, has been amply 
discussed by theologians, since a certain proposition was 
condemned concerning " Philosophical Sin." For our own 
part, therefore, we will but briefly express our own adhesion 
to those theologians — of whom Viva may be taken as a 
representative instance — ^who hold that the recognition of 
acts as being intrinsically wicked is ipso facto a recognition 
of them as being offences against the paramount claims of 
God as rightful Supreme Legislator ; and that this recog- 
nition suffices for their mortally sinful character. 

Otherwise, what we have generally to say about these 
Antitheisis is this. We assume the truth of our own 
doctrine as exhibited in the preceding pages. But if this 
doctrine be true, if God have really granted to all men a 
self-intimate sense of Freewill, if He have really endowed 
them with an ineffaceable intuition of right and wrong, if 
He is constantly pleading within them in favour of virtue. 
He has, by so acting, invested them with a truly awful 
moral responsibility. And it is perfectly absurd to suppose 
that a set of rebels can evade that responsibility by the 
easy process of shutting their eyes to manifest facts. 

In concluding our lengthy discussion, we must once 
more say how entirely we submit all that we have suggested 
to the judgment of theologians. We indulge the hope, 
however, that, even where we may have unwarily fallen 
into error, we shall nevertheless have done good service by 
obtaining for some of the points we have raised more 
prominent and scientific consideration than, we think, they 
have hitherto received. 

THE END. 
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India Revisited, with 32 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d. 

Indian Idylls, from the Sanskrit of the Mahabharata. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, 

Indian Poetry, containing the Indian Song of Songs from the 

Sanskrit, two books from the Iliad of India, and other Oriental poems (O. S.), 
5th edition, ys. 6d, 

Lotus and Jewel, containing In an Indian Temple, A Casket of 

Gems, A Queen's Revenge, with other poems. 2nd ediiion, crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

Pearls of the Faith, or Islam's Rosary : being the ninety-nine 

beautiful names of Allah. 4th edition, crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

Poems, National and Non-Oriental, with some new pieces. Crown 

8vo, 7J. 6d, 

The Light of Asia, or The Great Renunciation : being the life and 

teaching of Gautama. Presentation edition, with illustrations and portrait, 
small 4to, 21s. Library edition, crown 8vo, jj. 6</. Elzevir edition^ 6s, 
Cheap edition [Lotos Series), cloth or half-parchment, 3^. 6d, 

The Secret of Death : being a version of the Katha Upanishad, 

from the Sanskrit. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, js, td. 

The Song Celestial or Bhagavad-Gita, from the Sanskrit 2nd 

edition, crown 8vo, 5^. 

With Sa'di in the Garden, or The Book of Love : being the * Ishk,' 

or third chapter of the * Bostan ' of the Persian poet, Sa*di, embodied in a 
dialogue. Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Poetical Works, uniform edition, comprising The Light of Asia, 

Indian Poetry, Pearls of the Faith, Indian Idylls, The Secret of Death, The 
Song Celestial, and With Sa'di in the Garden. 8 vols, crown 8vo, 48J. 

ARNOLD^ Thomas^ Catholic Dictionary : an account of the doctrine, 

discipline, rites, ceremonies, &c., of the Catholic church. 3rd edition, 8vo, 
2 1 J. 

ARUNDALEy Francesco^ The Idea of Re-birth, with preface by A. P. 
Sinnett. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6</. 

Asiatic Society: Journal of the Rojal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 

and Ireland from the commencement to 1863. First scries, complete in 20 vols. 
8vo, £,\Q ; parts, 4?. to 6j. each. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 

Ireland. New series, 8vo, 1864-88, vols, from 22j., parts from loj. 6d, 

ASTON, IV, G.y Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. 

4th edition, crown 8vo, 12s, 

Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. 2nd edition, 
8vo, 2%s, 
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AUBERTIN, J. /m Fli(;ht to Mexico, with 7 full-page illustrations 

and a railway map. Crown 8vo, yx. 6^. 

Six Months in Cape Colonv and Natai^ with illustrations and map. 

Crox^n 8vo, 6j. 

A Fi(;ht with Distances, with illustrations and maps. Crown 8\u 

7j. td. 

Australia in 1890 : the Vear-book of Australia, published under the 
auspices of the Governments of tlie Australian Colonies. 8vo, lor. 6^. 

Australian Association for the Advancement of Science : report 

of the first meeting. 8vo, 2ar. 

AXON, //'. E, A,, The Mechanic's Friend: a collection of receipts 

and prociical suf^e^tions relating to aquaria, bronzing, cements, drawing, 
dyes, electricity, gilding, glass-working, &c. Numerous woodcuts. Crown 8to, 

BADGER, G. Percy, Enoi ish-Arahic Lexicon, in which the equivalents 
for English words and idiomatic sentences are rendered into literary and 
colloquial Arabic. Royal 4to, £\, 

BAGEHOT, If a/ter, Thk Enolish Constitution. 5th edition, crown 

8vo, 7 J. bJ, 
LoMRARi) Street : a description of the Money Market. 9th edition, 
crown 8vo, Js, 6*/. 

Essays on Parliamentary Reform. Crown 8vo, 55. 

On the Depreciation of Silver, and topics connected with it 

8\H). $s. 

Physics and Politics, or The application of the principles of 
* Natural Seleciion ' and * Inheritance ' to political society. 8ih edition, crown 
8vo, 5 J. [I.S.S. 

BAINy Akx., Ei>ucatk)n as a Science. 7th edit., crown 8 vo, 5 j. [I.S.S. 
Mind and Body : the theories of their relation, with 4 illustrations, 

8th edition, crown Svo, 5.r. [I.S.S. 

BALFOUR, F. H., The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua: being the works 

of Chuang Tszc, Taoist philosopher. 8vo, 14J. 

Taoist 'I'exts, ethical, political, and speculative. Imperial 8vo, loj. 6^. 
Leaves from my Chinese Scrap-book. Post 8vo, 7^. 6</. 
BALL, v.. Diamonds, Coal, and Oold of India: their mode of 

occurrence and distribution. Fcap. 8vo, 5/. 

Manual of the Geolocy of India. Part III. Economic geology. 

Royal 8vo, loj. 

BALLANTYNE, J, R., Elements of Hindi and Braj Bhakha 
Grammar, compiled for the East India College at Haileybury. 2nd edition, 
crown 8vo, 5J. 

First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar. 4th edition, 8vo, 3^. 6</. 
Sankhya Aphorisms of Kapila, with illustrative extracts from the 

Commentaries. 3rd edition, post 8vo ( lriibner''s Oriental Series), idr. 

BANKS, Mrs. G, Linnceus, God's Providence House. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
BARING-GOULD, S., Germany, Present and Past. New and cheaper 

edition, large crown 8vo, 1$, M. 
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ARNESy William^ Glossary of the Dorskt Dialect, with a grammar 

of its word-shapening and wording. 8vo, sewed, 6j. 

Poems op Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. New edition, 

crown 8vo, 6j. 
ARTHy A., Religions of India, translated by J. Wood. 2nd edition, 

ix)st 8vo [Triibticrs Oriental Series)^ i6j. 

ARTLETTy J, R,y Dictionary of Americanisms : a glossary of 

words and phrases colloquially used in the United States. 4th edition, 
8vo, 2 1 J. 

ARTONy G, B., The History of New South Wales, from the 

Records. Vol. I. illustrated with maps, portraits, and sketches, 8vo, half- 
morocco, 20J.; cloth, 15 j. 

ASTIANy H, Charlton, The Brain as an ORGAiN or Mind, with 

numerous illustrations. 4th edition, crown 8vo, ^s. [I.S.S. 

AUGHANy Rosa^ The Influence of the Stars: a treatise on 

astrology, chiromancy, and physiognomy. 8vo, 5jr, 

EALy 5., Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, from the Chinese. 8vo, 

Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha, from the Chinese- Sanskrit. 
Crown 8vo, \2s. 

Buddhist Literature in China. Svo, 10^. dd. 

Life of Hiuen-Tsaing, by the Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, 

with an account of the works of I-Tsing. Post Svo (Triibner's Oriental 
Series), los, 

Si-Yu-Ki : Buddhist Records of the Western World, translated 
from the Chinese of IIiuen Tsaini; (a.d. 629), with map. 2 vols, post 8vo 
{Trubner*s Oriental Series)^ 2^s, 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 

Dhammapada, translated from the Chinese. Tost Svo {7rubners Oriental 
Series), js, 6J. 

EAMES, John, Outlines of Indian Philolo(;y, with a map showing 

the distribution of Indian languages. Enlarged edition, crown Svo, $/. 

Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages of 

India : Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. 
3 vols. Svo, i6j. each. 

EARD, Charles, Martin Luther and the Reformation in Germany. 
8vo, i6j. 

ELLEW, Surgeon- General //. U\, History of Cholera in India 

from 1862 to 1881, with maps and diagrams. 8vo, £2. zs» 

Kashmir and Kash(;har : the journey of the Embassy to Kashghar 

in 1873-74. 8vo, loj. dd, 

ELLOWS,John, French and English Dictionary for the Pocket, 

containing the French- English and English- French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation, &c. 2nd edition, 32mo, morocco tuck, I2J. 6 -^ : 
roan, lOf. dd, 

Tous LES Verbes. Conjugations of all the verbs in the French and 

ICnglish languages. 32mo, dd, 

En(;lish Outline Vocabulary for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Crown 8vo, 6y. 
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BEXFEV, Theodor, Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
isE OF Early Students. 2nd edition, royal 8vo, lor. 6d. 

BEXEDEN, P, J, ran. Animal Parasites and Messmates, with 83 

illustrations. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 5^. [LS.Sl 

BEXSOX, A. C.y William Laud, sometime Archbishop of Canterbury, 

with portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

BEXTHAM, Jtrtrnxy Theory of Legislation, translated from the 

French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. 5th edition, post 8to, Is, 61 

BEXTLEYy \\\ H,y Dictionary and Grammar of the Kongo \j&- 

guage, as spoken at San Salvador, West Africa. 8vo, 2ix. 

*^BERXARDy^ From World to Cloister, or My Novitiate. Crown 

8vo, 51. 
BERXSTEIX, Prof., The Five Senses of Man, with 91 illustratiocs 

5th edition, crown Svo, 5^. fLS.S 

BERTIXy George, Abridged Grammars of the Language of thi 
Ci'XEiFORM Inscriptions. Crown Svo, 5j. 

BE VAX, Theodore K, Toil, Travel, and Discovery in British No 

GriNEA, with 5 maps. Large crown 8vo, 7j. 6d. 

BHIKSHU. Subhadra, Buddhist Catechism. i2mo, 2^. 
BICKXELL, C, Flowering Pl.\nts and Ferns of the Riviera ax 

XEiGHBorRiNG MOUNTAINS, with 82 fulI-page plates, containing illustiatioi 
of 350 specimens. Imperial 8vo, half-roan, gilt edges, ;f 3. 3^. 

BICKNELL, H,, Hafiz of Shiraz : selections from his poem 

translated from the Persian, with Oriental bordering in gold and colour, ai 
illustrations. Demy 410, £%. 2j. 

BIDDULPH, C E,, Afghan Poetry of the 17TH Century, wii 

translations, &c 4 to, lOf. 6t/. 

BILLER, Emma, Ulli : the story of a neglected girl, translated fro 
the German by A. B. Daisy Rost. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

BINET^ A., and FERE, C, Animal Magnetism. 2nd edition, ctov 
8#o, 5.f. 

BLACKET, W. S., Researches into the Lost Histories ' 

America, with numerous engravings. Svo, loj. 6^/. 

BLADES, ]]'., Biography and Typography of William Caxtc 
England's First Printer. Svo, hand-made paper, imitation old bevel 
binding, £\. ij. ; cheap edition, crown Svo, 5x. . 

BLASERNA, Prof, P, Thkorv of Sound in its Relation to Mu? 

with numerous illustrations. 4th edition, crown Svo, 5^. [I.S 

PLATER, Joseph, Table of Quarter-Squares of all Who 

Ni'Mi.KRs FR<)M I to 200,000. for simplifying multiplication, squaring, : 
extraction t)f the ^^cjuare root. Royal 410, half-bound, 2lj. 

Tahlk of Xapikk, giving the nine multiples of all numbers. Cl( 

case, \s. 3</. 

BL.EEK, \V. H. /., Reynard thi: Fox in South Africa, or Hotten 

fables and tales. Tost Svo, y, (ni. 

Brief Account of Bushman Folk-lork. Folio, 2x. 6d. 
BLUXT, Wilfrid Scaivcn, Thk Wind and the Whirlwind. 8vc, u. 
The Love Sonnets of Proteus. 5th edition, elzevir Svo, ^s. 
In ViNCULis, with portrait. Elzevir 8vo, 55. 
A New Pilgrimage, and other poems. PLlzevir Svo, 5X. 
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BLYTHy E, Kell, Life of William Ellis, founder of the Birkbeck 
Schools. 8vo, I4f. 

BOGGETTy IF., New Scientific Discoveries. Sewed, is. 

BOJESEN, MariOy Guide to the Danish Language. i2mo, 5^. 

BOLIAy C, The German Caligraphist. Copies for German hand- 
writing. Oblong 4to, I J. 

BOTTRELL, W.y Stories and Folk-lore of West Cornwall, with 

illustrations. 2nd and 3rd series, 8vo, dr. each. 

BO WEN, H. C, Studies in English, for the use of modern schools. 

loth thousand. Small crown 8vo, u. M. 

English Grammar for Beginners. Fcap. 8vo, i^. 
Simple English Poems. English Literature for Junior Classes, y. 
Parts L II. and III. 6d. each. Part IV., u. 

BOWLES^ Emily, Madame de Maintenon, with portrait Large 
crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

v^BOYD, P., NAgAnanda, or The Joy of the Snake World, from the 

Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. Crown 8vo, 4J. dd, 

BRACKENBURY, Major-General, Field Works : their technical con- 
struction and tactical application. 2 vols., small crown 8vo, izr. 

BRADLEY, R H., The Principles of Logic 8vo, i6j. 
BRADSHA W'S Dictionary of Mineral Waters Climatic Health 

Resorts, &c., with maps and plans. New edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

ABC Dictionary of the United States, Canada, and 

Mexico, showing the most important towns and points of interest, with maps, 
routes, ^c New edition, revised, fcap. 8vo, 2x. 6d, 

BRAITHWAITE, Robert, True Grounds of Religious Faith. Crown 

8vo, 3J. (id, 

^ Brave Men*s Footsteps : a book of example and anecdote for young 

people, by the editor of * Men who have Risen.' Illustrations by C. Doyle. 
9th edition, crown 8vo, zr. 6^/. 

Breitmann Ballads, by C. G. Leland. Only complete edition. Crown 

8vo, ds. Another edition {Lotos Series), 3x. 6*1. 

i BRENTANO, Lujo, History and Development of Gilds and the 
I Origin of Trade Unions. 8vo, 3j. dd. 

BRERETON, C. S. H., The Last Days of Olympus; a modem 

myth. Crown Svo, 3/. td. 

BRETSCHNEIDER, E., Mediaeval Researches from Eastern 

Asiatic Sources : fragments towards the knowledge of the geography and 
history of Central and Western Asia from the 13th to the 17th century, with 
2 maps. 2 vols, post 8vo (Tn'ibrter's Oriental Series), 21 j. 

BRETTE, P. H., and THOMAS, R, French Examination Papers 

SET AT THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. Part I. Matriculation, and the 
General Examination for Women. Crown 8vo, 3J. dd. Key, 5j. 

French Examination Papers set at the University of London. 

Part IL First B.A. Examinations fur Honours and D. Lilt. Examinations. 
Croun 8vo, yj. 

BRIDGETT, T. E., Blunders and Forgeries : historical essays. ' 

Crown 8vo, 6j. 

History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. 2 vols, 
1 8vo. 1 8 J. 
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BRINTON, D, (7., Essays ok an Americanist. 8vo, 12^. 

Rig Veda Americanus. 8vo, 12^. 
British Museum Publications. List on application. 
BROOKE^ Major C, A"., System ok Field Training. Small crown 8vo, 

cloih limp, 2s, 

BROOKE, Rev, Stopford A., The Fight of Faith : sermons preached ^ 

on various occasions. 6th edition, crown Svo, y. 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 5^. 
Theology in the English Poets, Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 

and Burns. 6th edition, post 8vo, 55. 

Christ in Modern Life. 17th edition, crown 8 vo, 5^. 

Sermons. Two series. 13th edition, crown 8vo, 5X. each. 

Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, with pK>rtrait. 2 vols. 

crown 8vo, I2j. Library edition, 8vo, with portrait, \2s. Popular edition, 
crown 8vo, 6j. 

BROWN, Horatio F,, Life on the Lagoons, with 2 illustrations and 

map. Crown 8vo, (ys, 

Venetian Studies. Crown 8vo, 7X. 6^. 
BROWN, ReiKj, Baldwin, The Higher Life: its reality, experience, 

and destiny. 7th edition, crown 8vo, 5J. 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 

Love. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 2$, 6d, 
The Christian Policy of Life : a book for young men of business. 

3rd edition, crown 8vo, y. 6</. 

BROWNE^ Edgar A.^ How 10 Usi: the Ophthalmoscope. 3rd edition, 

crown 8vo, jj. 6</. 

BROWNING, Oscar, Introduction to the History of Edl'cational 

Theories. 2nd edition, y. 6d. [Eiituation Library, 

BROWNING. BinLiotiRAPHv of Robert Browning from 183310 1881. 

\2s. 

Illustrations to Brownin(;'s Poems, 2 parts. 4to, 105. each. 
Browning Society's Papers. 8vo, 1881-84. Parts I. to XI. \os. each. 
BRUGMANN, Karl, Comparatiye Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 

Languaoes. 2 vols. 8vo, i8j. each. 

BRYANT, Sophie, Celtic Ireland, with 3 maps. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

BRYANT, W, Cullen, Poems. Cheap edition, small 8vo, 3J. bd. 

BR YCE, J,, Handbook of Home Rule : being articles on the Irish 

Question. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, \s. td, ; paper covers, is, 

Buddhist Catechism, or Outline of the doctrine of the Buddha 
Gotama, by Subhadra BuiKsiir. i2mo, 2s. 

BUDGE, E, A., History of Esarh addon (Son of Sennacherib), King 

of Assyria, B.C. 681 -668. Translated from the Cuneiform inscriptions in the 
British Museum. Post 8vo ( Triibncr^s Oriental Series) ^ I or. 6d. 

Archaic Classics, Assyrian texts : being extracts from the 

Annals of Shalmaneser II., Sennacherib, and Assur*Bani-PaI, with philological 
notes. Small 4to, 7x. 6d, 
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^ULKELE Vf H,J,, Alypius : and other poems. Small crown 8vo, 2^. td, 

*UNGE, Prof, G,y Text-book of Physiological and Pathological 
Chemistry, for physicians and students, translated from the German by L. C. 

WOOLDRIDGE. 8vo, l6f. 

*UNSEN, Ernest df^ Islam, or True Christianity. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

■ C/J^GESS, James^ The Buddhist Cave-Temples and their In- 
scriptions, containing views, plans, sections, and elevation of fa9ades of 
cave-temples ; drawings of architectural and mythological sculptures ; fac- 
similes of inscriptions, &c. ; with descriptive and explanatory text, and 
translations of insciiptions. With 86 plates and woodcuts. Royal 4to, half- 
bound, ;f 3. 3j. [Archaeological Survey of Western India.] 

Elura Cave-Temples, and the Brahmanical and Jaina Caves 
IN Western India, with 66 plates and woodcuts. Royal 410, half-bound, 
£»Z' 3^« [Archceological Survey of Western India.] 

Reports of the- Amaravati and Jaggaypyaeta Buddhist 

*STurAS, containing numerous collotype and other illustrations of Buddhist 
sculpture and architecture, &c., in South-eastern India ; facsimiles of inscrip- 
tions, &c., with de^riptive and explanatory text ; together with transcriptions, 
translations, and elucidations of the Dhauli and Jaugada inscriptions of Asoka. 
With numerous plates and woodcuts. Royal 4to, half-bound, £,^. 4J. 
[Archaeological Survey of Southern India.] 

^URNELL^ A, C, Elements of South Indian Palaeography, from 

the 4th to the 17th century : an introduction to the study oi South Indian 
inscriptions and MSS. Enlarged edition, with map and 35 plates. 410, 
£,2, I2J. 6//. 

Classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace at 

Tanjore, prepared for the Madras Government. 3 parts, 4to, lar. each. 

BURTON, Lady^ Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and the Holy Land. 
Post 8vo, 6j. 

^URVy Richard de^ Philobiblon, edited by E. C. Thomas. Crown 8vo 
lox. 6</. 

'UTLERy F.y Spanish Teacher and Colloquial Phrase-book. i8mo, 

half-roan, 2s, 6d. 

'UXTONy Major^ Elements of Military Administration. First 

part : Permanent System of Administration. Small crown 8vo, Is, 6d, 

YRNEy JameSy General Principles of the Structure of Language. 

3 vols. 8vo, 36 r. 

Origin of Greek, Latin, and Gothic Roots. 8vo, 18.^. 

'ABLE, G, W,^ Strange True Stories of Louisiana. 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

'AJRD, Mona, The Wing of Azrael. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

ALD IVELLy Bishop R., Comparative Grammar of the- Dravidian 
OR South Indian Family of Languages. Enlarged edition, 8vo, iSs, 

ALLEJAy CamilOy Principles of Universal Physiology. Crown 8vo, 

y. (id. 

General Physiology, or Physiological Theory of Cosmos. 

Crown 8vo, df. 

Theory of Physics : a rectification of the theories of molar 

. mechanics, heat, chemistry, sound, light, and electricity. Crown 8vo, 5/. 
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CAMERJNIy E,^ UEco Italiano : a guide to Italian conversat 

with vocabulary. i2mo, ^r. M, 

CAMERON, Miss, Soups and Stews and Choice Ragouts, if. 6ii/ 

paper, is. 

Campaign of Fredericksburg, November-December 1862: a study: 
officers of Volunteers, by a Line Officer, with 5 maps and plans. 2ixl 
crown 8vo, 5^. 

CAMPBELL, Prof, Lewis, ^-Eschylus : the seven plays in English 

Crown 8vo, *js, (ai, 

Sophocles : the seven plays in English verse. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^ 
CAMPBELL, Wm,, Account of Missionary Success in the Isl\ndi 

Formosa, first published in 1650, and now reprinted with copious appeadie 
illustrations and map. 2 vols, crown 8vo, lOf. 

The Gospel of St. Matthew in Formosan (Sinkang Dialea), 

corresponding versions in Dutch and English. Edited from Gravius*s 
of 1 66 1. Fcap. 4to, loj. td. 

Candid Examination of Theism, by Physicus. 2nd edition, 
8vo, 7j. 6</. \PkU9s9pkkaL 

CANDLER, C, Prevention of Consumption : a new theory of 

nature of the tubercle-bacillus. 8vo, los, 6d. 

Prevention of Measles. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
CANDOLLE, Alphonse de. Origin of Cultivated Plants, 

edition, crown 8vo, $/. [L! 

CARLYLE, Thomas, Sartor Resartus. Elzevir Svo (Pat 

Library), vellum, 7^. 6</, ; parchment or cloth, 6s, 

CARPENTER, ]V, B., Principles of Mental Physiology, widi 

applications to the training and discipline of the mind, and the study 
morbid conditions. Illustrated. 6th edition, Svo, I2s, 

Nature and Man, with a memorial sketch by J. Estlin CarpenteiI 

Portrait. Large crown Svo, 8j. 6d, ; 

CARRENO, Mktodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar cl 

Inj^U's scgun el sislema de Ollendorfif. Svo, 4J. (xi. Key, 3^. 

CASSAL, Charles, Olossary of Idioms, Gallicisms, and othi 

OlKKK ri.TlKS CONTAINED IN THE SENIOR COURSE OF THE * MODERX FRESC 

Reader.' Crown Svo, 2s, 6</. 

CASSAL, Ch., and KARCHER, Tluodore, Modern French RE\DEi 

Junior Course. loth edition, crown Svo, 2J. 6d. I 

Senior C\)urse. 3rd edition, crown Svo, 4^. 

Senior (^oitrse and Glossary in i vol. Crown Svo, 6^. 

Little French Reader: extracted from the ** Modem Frcndf 

Reader." Third edition, crown Svo, 2j. i 

Catholic Dictionary, containing some account of the doctrinjj 

discipline, rites, ceremonies, councils, and religious orders of the CathoU 
Church. Kdited by Thomas Arnold. 3rd edition, demy Svo, 21J. | 

CATLIN, George, O-Kke-Pa, a religious ceremony; and other custool 

of the Mandans. With 13 coloured illustrations. Small 4to, 14J. 

The Lifted and Subsided Rocks of America, with their influenci 

on the oceanic, atmospheric, and land currents, and the distribution of ract^ 
With 2 maps. Crown Svo, 6s. 6d, ! 

Shut your Mourn and Save your Life, with 29 illustrationi 

8lh edition, crown Svo, 2j. 6d, < 
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HALMERS, y., Structure of Chinese Characters, under 300 

primary forms, after the Shwoh-wan, loo A.D. 8vo, I2x. dd. 

HAMBERLAIN^ Basils Classical Poetry of the Japanese. Post 8vo 

( Triibner^s Oriental Series) , "js. 6d. 

Simplified Japanese Grammar. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Romanised Japanese Reader, consisting of Japanese anecdotes and 

maxims, with English translations and notes. l2mo, 6s, 

Handbook of Colloquial Japanese. 8vo, i 2s, 6d, 

Things Japanese. Crown Svo, 7^. 6d, 

'HAMBERSy y. Z>., Theological and Philosophical Works of 
Hermes Trismegistus, Christian Neoplatonist. Translated from the 
Greek. Svo, ^s. 6d, 

'HARNOCK, R, 5., Nuces EtymologiC/E. Crown Svo, 10^. 

Prcenomina, or The etymology of the principal Christian names of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Crown Svo, dr. 

'HATTERJI, Mohini, Bhagavad GIta, or The Lord's Lay. Translated 

from the Sanskrit, with commentary and notes. 2nd edition, royal Svo, 
icxr. (id, 

'HAUCERy G.y Canterbury Tales, edited by A. W. Pollard. 

2 vols, elzevir Svo {^Parchment Library)^ vellum, 151. ; parchment or cloth, \2s, 

HAUCER Society. Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of 

puhlicattons on application. 

'HEYNEy Canoriy The Prophecies of Isaiah, with notes and disserta- 
tions. 2 vols. 5th edition, Svo, 251. 

Job and Solomon, or The wisdom of the Old Testament Svo, 

1 2 J. 6d, 

The Psalms, or Book of the praises of Israel, with commentary. 

Svo, i6s. Elzevir Svo {Parchment Library)^ vellum, ^s, 6d, ; parchment or 
cloth, 6s, , 

'///LjDERS, R. C.J Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit equiva- 
lents. Imperial Svo, £$, ^s, 

ZARRERTOiV, Jane Humey Scientific Meliorism and the 
Evolution of Happiness. Large crown Svo, %5, 6d, 

LARKEy Henry JK, History of Tithes, from Abraham to Queen 
Victoria. Cro>*n Svo, 5^. 

LARKEy James Freemany Ten Great Religions : an essay in com- 
parative theology. Svo, lOr. 6d, 

Ten Great Religions. Part II. A Comparison of all Religions. Svo, 
lox. 6d, 

LAUSEWITZy General Carl voHy On War, translated by Colonel 
Graham. Fcap. 4to, loj. 6^. 

LEMENTy C, E,y and HUTTONy Z., Artists of the Nineteenth 
Century and their Works. Two thousand and fifty biographical sketches. 
3rd edition, revised, crown Svo, 15J. 

LERYy Col, C, Francisy Minor Tactics, with 26 maps and plans. 

lolh edition, revised, crown Svo, 9/. 
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CLIFFORD, jr. Al. Commox Sense of the Exact Sciences, zk 

r- •^-". wi±. ICX3 S^cTCi^ aovn 8«n, y. [LSi 

CLODD^ EJvanl, Chili>hood of the World : a simple account of mti 

is eutr tisiM. S'J: edhioo, ctjws Svo, jr. Special edition for schools, i;. 

Chiix«hood of Reugion^ including a simple account of the bird 
and povih of Bsjtl» and legcDds^ 8th thousand, crown 8vo, 5/. Speoi 
c^tSoQ lor schools. I.-. 6dl 

JE^rs OF Xaz.\reth. with a brief sketch of Jewish history to the 
nme of His bsnh. 2x>d ediiioo. small ciovn 8vo, dr. Special edition for scboo]^ 
in 2 parts, eich i.-. diL 

COCKLEy Mrs, Afass. The Golden Quest : and other poems. Smil 

crovn SvQ, 2j. 6J. 

COW. John^ Legend of the Middle Ages, and other songs of tin 

pas: and ptesent. Crovn 8ro, 41. 

COGHILL. Mrs. H.. Oak and Maple : poems. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6</. 
COKEy Henry^ Creeds of the Day, or Collated opinions of reputabk 

thinkers. 2 vols. Svo, 2IJ. 

COLEBROOKE. H. 7!, Miscell\neous Essays, with biography by hi 
son. Sir T. EL Colebrooke. 3 vols. Sto, 42s. 

COLERIDGE^ Hon. Stephen. The Sanctit\' of Confession: J 

romance. Crovn Sto, 5;. 

COLLETTEy C, H.y Liff^ Times, and Writings of Thomas Craxmes 
D.D., THE First Reforming Archbishop of Canterbury. 8vo, 71. ^ 

Pope Joan : an historical study, from the Greek of Rhoidis. ismc 
IS. 6J. 

COLLIXS. MabfL Through the Gatf^n of Gold: a fragment of though! 

Small 8vo, 4/. 6i. 

COLVILLE, Lieui.'CoL C, /:, Military Tribunai^. Crown Su 
sewed, zs. (kj, 

COMPTON, C. G.y Scot Free : a novel. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

COMTEy .-iui^us/ey Catechism of Positive Religion, from the Frenc 

by R. Congreve. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, 2s. (k/. 

Eight Circui^xrs of Auguste Comte. Fcap. 8vo, i^. 6d, 

Appeal to Conservatives. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Positive Phiiosophy of Auguste Comte, translated and condenst 
by Harriet Martineau. 2 vols. 2nd edition, post Svo, 25J. 

(Concise Handbook to Madeira, with plan and map. 2nd ediiio 

fcap. Svo, i.r. 6d. 
CONTEy Joseph ie, Sh.ht : an exposition of the principles of monocul 

and binocular vision. 2rid edition, with 132 illustrations, crown Svo. 

[LS. 

CONTOPOULOSy iV., Lexicon of Modern Greek-English a: 
English-Modern Greek. 2 vols. Svo, 27J. 

CONWAYy M, D,y Emerson at Home and Abroad, with portra 

Post Svo, I0s,6d, [FhihsopAii-ai Lif^ra 

Sacred Anthology : a book of ethnical scriptures. New editic 
crown Svo, 5^. 
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CONWAYy R, 51, Verner's Law in Italy: an essay in the history of 
the Indo-European sibilants. 8vo, 5^. 

COOK^ Louisa .S, Geometrical Psychology, or The science of repre- 
sentation. An abstract of the theories and diagrams of B. W. Betts. 16 plates. 
8vo, 7j. (>d, 

COOKE, Prof, J, /*., New Chemistry, with 31 illustrations. 9th edition, 
crown 8vo, 5^. [I.S.S. 

j.^ COOKE, M, C, Fungi: their nature, influences, and uses, edited by 
M. J. Berkeley, with numerous illustrations. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 5^. 

[LS.S. 

Introduction to Fresh-Water Alg.e, with an enumeration of all 

' the British species, with 13 plates. Crown 8vo, 5J. [I.S.S. 

: COOMARA SIVA MY, Mufu, The Dathavansa, or The history of the 

L- tooth relic of Gctama Buddha. Pali text. Svo, iqj-. 6d, English transla- 

tion, 6s. 

SuTTA NiPATA, cr Dialogucs and discourses of Gotama Buddha, 

^= translated from the original Pali. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

g Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. Vol. I. Inscriptions of Asoka, by 
L- A. Cunningham, 4to, with 31 plates, 32J. VoL II. [Not yet published.) 

'- Vol. III. Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, by 

J. F. Fleet, 410, sos, 

COTTON, H, J, S,y New India, or India in transition. 3rd edition, 

crown 8vo, 4^*. 6d. ; cheap edition, paper covers, \s. 

COTTON, Louise, Palmistry and its Practical Uses. 12 plates, crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d, 

% COWELL, E, B,, Short Introduction to the Ordinary Prakrit of 
THE Sanskrit Dramas. Crown 8vo, y, 6d, 

L , Prakrita-Prakasa, or The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 

Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. 8vo, 14^. 

COWELL, E, B,, and GOUGH, A, E,, Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha, 

or Review of the difterent systems of Hindu philosophy. Post 8vo ( Triibiiers 
Oriental Series)^ \os, 6d, 

COX, Sir George JV., Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New edition* 

8vo, i6x. 

Tales of Ancient Greece. New edition, small crown 8vo, 6s, 
Manual of Mythology in the Form of Question and Answer. 

New edition, fcap. 8vo, p. 

Introduction to the Science of Comparative Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 
COX, Sir G, IV,, and /ONES, E, If,, Popular Romances of the Middle 

Ages. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
COX, Samuel, D,D,, Commentary on the Book of Jon, with a trans- 
lation. 2nd edition, 8vo, 151. 
Salvator Mundi, or Is Christ the saviour of all men ? T2th edition, 

crown 8vo, zr. 6r/. 

The Larger Hope: a sequel to * Salvator Mundi.' 2nd edition, 

i6mo, \s. 
The Genesis of Evii^ and other sermons, mainly expository. 4th 

edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
Balaam : an exposition and a study. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
7 Miracles : an argument and a challenge. Crown 8vo, 2^. 6d, 
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COXBEADy Ethel^ Birds and Babies, with 33 illustrations. 2nd edidoii^ 

imp. i6ino, cloth, u. ^ 

CRANBROOK^ James^ Founders of Christianitv, or Discouno 

upon the origin of the Christian religion. Post 8vo, dr. 

CRA VENy 7!, English-Hindustani and Hindustani -English Dic- 
tionary. i8mo, 3^. 6i/. 

CRA WFURDy Oswald^ Sylvia Arden, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, u 

CRUISE, K R., Notes of a Visit to the Scenes in which the Lifi 
OF Thomas k Kempis was spent, with numerous illustrations. 8vo, 12;. 

CUNNINGHAM, Major-General Alex,, Ancient Geography ofIndul 

I. The Buddhist period, including the campaigns of Alexander and thetnvtb 
of Hwen-Thsang, with 13 maps. 8vo, £1, 8x. 

Archaeological Survey of India, reports, with numerous plates. J 

Vols. I. to XX II I. royal 8vo, icx. and I2J. each. 
General Index, rojral 8vo, 12J. {India Office), 

Inscriptions of Asoka, with 31 plates. (Corpus Inscriptionum 

Indicarum, Vol. I.) 4to, 32J. 

CURR, Edward M,, The Australian Race : its origin, languages, 

customs, &c, with map and illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo, i voL 410, £2. 2s. 

CURTEISy Canon, Bishop Selwyn of New Zealand and of Lichfield:^ 

a sketch of his life and work, with further gleanings from his letters, seraioBS, 
and speeches. Large crown 8vo, ys, 6d. 

CUST, R., Modern Languages of the East Indies, with 2 language 

maps. Post Svo ( Trubmr*s Oriental Series), Js, 6d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essays. Post Svo {TrUbner's Orientd 

Series), first series, los, 6ti, ; second series, with 6 maps, 21 s. 

Sketch of the Modern Languages of Africa, with language 

map and 31 portraits. 2 vols, post 8vo {Triibnef's Oriental Series)^ \%s. I 

Pictures of Ixdiax Life, sketched with the pen from 1S52 to i3Si, 

with maps. Crown Svo, "js. (>d. 

DANA, E, S., Ti.xt-Book of Mineralogy, with treatise on crystallo- 
graphy and physical mineralogy. 3rd edition, with 800 woodcuts and pUtc, |^ 
8vo, I5<'. 

DANA, James D., Text-Book of Geology, for schools, illustrated. Crown ',: 

8vo, \os. "1 

!NL\nual of Geology, illustrated by a chart of the world, and over j 

1,000 figures. Svo, 21J. 

The Geological Story hriefly told, illustrated. i2mo, 75. 6</. I 
DANA, J, D., and BRUSH, G./., System of Mineralogy. 5th edition, 

royal Svo, £2. 2s, 

Manual of Mineralogy and Petrography. 4th edition, numerous 

woodcuts, crown Svo, S.f. 6il. ' 

DANIELL, C.J., Industrial Competition of Asia : an inquiry into • 

the influence of currency on commerce in the East, I2s, 

DANTE S Treatise " De Vulgari Eloquentia," translated with notes j 

by A. G. F. HowKLL, is, 6/. 
DASH, Blancor, DkEAMiNr.. Small crown 8yo, 5^. 

Tales of a Tennis Party. Small 8yo, ^s. r' 

I 
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.JJ^ASSIER, Adolphe^ Posthumous Humanity : a study of phantoms, 

from the French by II. S. Olcoti', with appendix. Crown 8vo, fj. (>d, 

JDAVIESy G, Christopher^ Rambles and Adventures of our School 

Field Cluh, with 4 illustrations. New and cheaper edition, crown 8vo, 3^. dd, 
^DA VIESy y,^ Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna : an exposition of 

the system of Kapila. Post 8vo (Trubners Oriental Series)^ 6s, 

Th ^ Bhagavad GIta, or The Sacred Lay, translated from the Sanskrit 

X ost 8vo ( Triibner's Oriental Series), Ss, 6tl. 

DA F/TTy Michael, Speech before the Special Commission. Crown 

bvo, 5r. 

L. 

h' DA WE, William^ Sketches in Verse. Small 8vo, 3^. 6</. 

J) A WSON, C, A,, Sappho. Small Svo, 5^. 

xDAlVSON, George, Prayers, first series, edited by his wife. loth edition, 
small 8vo, 3^. 6J, 

Prayers, second series, edited by George St. Clair. Small Svo, 3^. dd. 
Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions, edited by his 

wife. 5th edition, small 8vo, y. 6d. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty, edited by his wife. 5th edition, 

small 8vo, 31. Ctl, 

The Authentic Gospei,, and other sermons, edited by George St. 
Clair. 4th edition, small 8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Every-day Counsels, edited by George St. Clair. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Biographical Lectures, edited by George St. Clair. 3rd edition 

large crown 8vo, 7^. 6:/. 

Shakespearf^ and other lectures, edited by George St. Clair. 

Large crown Svo, 7^. 6d. 

DAWSON, Sir J. W, Geological History of Plants, with So 

figures. Crown Svo, 5^. [r.S.S. 

DEAN, Teresa H., How to be Beautiful : Nature unmasked. A book 

for every woman. Fcap. Svo, 2J. 6</. 

^XDEICHMANN, Baroness, Life of Carmen Sylva, Queen of Roumania, 

with 5 illustrations. Svo, \2s, 

DE JONCOURT, Madame Marie, Wholf^some Cookery. 5th edition, 

crown Svo, \s, 6d. ; ])apcr covers, ix. 

DELBRUCK, B,, Introduction to the Study of Language : the 

history and methods of comparative philology of the Indo-European lan- 
guages. Svo, 5^. 

Doubter's Doubt about Science and Religion. Crown Svo, 3^. 6d, 
DENMAN, Hon. G., The Story of the Kings of Rome, in verse. 

i6mo, parchment, \s. 6d. 

DENNYS, N. B., Folk-lore of China, and its Affinities with 
that of the Aryan and Semitic Races. Svo, ioj. 6d. 

DE QUINCE Y. Confessions of an English Opium Eater, edited 

'. by Richard Garnett. Elzevir Svo {Parchment Library), vellum, 7/. 6d, ; 

^ parchment or cloth, 6s, 

\ 
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DEWEYyJ, jy.. The Way, the Truth, and the Life : a handbook ot 

Christian tbeosophy, heaiing ami psychic culture, I Of. 6(/. 

DERIXGy R. G.^ GiRALDi, or The curse of love : a tale of the secii 

2 \x>]s, crovn 8vo, I2s. 

DE VERE, Aubrey^ Poetical Works. Small 8vo. 
I. The Search aftee Peoseepise, y. 6d. 
II. The Legends of St. Pateick, ys. 6d. 
III. Alexander the Geeat, ys. 6d, 
The Foray of Queen Meave, and other legends of Ireland's heroic 

age. Small 8to, 31. 6d, 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small 8vo, y. 6d, 

Legends and Records of the Church and the Empire. Small 

DILLON^ IV., Life of John Mitchel, with portrait 2 vols. 8vo, 21;. 
DOBSOy^ Austin, Old World Idylls, and other verses. Elzevir 8vo. 

gilt top, 6j. 
At the Sign of the Lyre. Elzevir 8vo, gilt top, 6j. 

DONOVAy, y., From Lyre to Muse : a history of the aborigiru 

union of music and f>oetry. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

Music and Action, or The elective affinity between rhythm and 

pitch. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

jyORSEY, A, J, D.y Grammar of Portuguese and English, adaptec 

to Ollcndorfi's system. 4th edition, i2mo, "js. 

Colloquial Portuguese, or The words and phrases of e\-er}da) 

life. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 31. ttl, 

DOUGLAS, Prof., R. K., Chinese Language and Literature. Cro^ 

8vo, 5/. 

The Like of Jenghiz Khan, translated from the Chinese. Crowr 
8vo, 5J. 

DOWDEX, Edward, Shakspere : a critical study of his mind and art 

9th edition, large post 8vo, 12/. 

Shakspere's Sonnets, with introduction and notes. Large post %s^ 

is. (xi. 

Studies in Literature, i 789-1877. 4th edition, large post 

8vo, 6j. 

Transcripts and Studies. Large post 8vo, 12s. 

Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley, with portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 36^. 

DOWSETT, F. C, Striking Events in Irish History. Crowr 

8vo, 2 J. dd. 

DOWSON, John, Grammar of the UrdC or HindCstanI Language 

2nd edition, crown 8vo, loj. dd. 

Hindustani Exercise Book : passages and extracts for transbiior 

into Hindustani. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History 
Geography and Literature. Post 8vo {Triibtur's On'eittai Serus), ids, 

DO YLE, J., Cause. Small 8vo, 6j. 
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£>RAPER^ J, JV,, The Conflict between Religion and Science^ 

2 1 St edition, crown 8vo, ^, [I.S.S. 

£)RAYSON^ Major- Generaly Untrodden Ground in Astronomy and 
Geology, with numerous figures. 8vo, 14;. 

Dream of Pilate's Wife: a poem suggested by Dora's famous 

picture. Small crown 8vo, 2s, 

Dreamland and Ghostland : an original collection of tales and 

warnings from the Borderland of Substance and Shadow. 3 vols. 6/. each. 

£>VCKETT^ Sir G, /!,Visitations of English Cluniac Foundations, 

translated from the original records, *js, 6d. 

DUFFY^ Sir C. Cardan, Thomas Davis : the memoirs of an Irish patriot, 
1840-46. 8vo, 1 2 J. 

£>UKA^ Theodore^ Essay on the BrahCI Grammar. 8vo, 3^. 6^1 

Life and Works of Alexander Csoma de Koros between 

1 8 19 and 1843, with a short notice of all his works and essays, from original 
documents. Post 8vo ( Trilbners Oriental Series)^ 91. 

£>U AfONCEL, Count, The Telephone, the Microphone, and the 
Phonograph, with 74 illustrations. 3rd edition, small 8vo, 5^. 

£>U PREL^ Carl, Philosophy of Mysticism, translated from the 

German by C. C. Masse Y. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 35/. 
JDURANTy Hkloise, Dante: a dramatic poem. Small 8vo, 5^. 
£>USAR, P, Friedrich, Grammar of the German Language, with 

exercises. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, 4^. &/. 

Grammatical Course of the German Language. 3rd edition, 
crown 8vo, y. dd, 

DUTTy Romesh Chunder, History of Civilisation in Ancient India, 

based on Sanskrit literature. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Vedic and Epic Ages, 
&r. Vol. II. Rationalistic Age, &r. Vol. III. Buddhist and Pauranik Ages, 8x, 

DUTT, Torn, A Sheaf Gleaned in Fi^ench Fields. 8vo, \os, 6d. 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan, with an intro- 
ductory memoir by Edmund Gossb. i8mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 51. 

DYMOCK, jr.. Vegetable Materia Medica of Western India. 4 

parts, 8vo, 5^. 

JEARLEy May, Cosmo Venucci, Singer : and other poems. Small 8vo, 
3j. 6</. 

Early English Text Society. Subscription, one guinea per annum. 

List of publications on application. 

EASTWICK, E. B,, The Gulistan, or Rose Garden of ShekH 

Mushliu-'d-Din Sadi of Shiraz, translated from the Atish Kadah. 2nd edition, 
post 8vo [TrubneT*s Oriental Series), los, 6d, 

EBERS, Georg, Margery: a tale of Old Nuremberg, translated 
from the German by Clara Bell. 2 vols. Ss, ; paper, 5/. 

ECKSTEIN, Ernst, Nero: a romance, translated from the German 
by Clara Bell and Mary J. Safford. a vols, paper, 5/. ; cloth, 8j. 

EDGREN, H,, Compendious Sanskrit Grammar, with a brief sketch 

of Scenic Prakrit. Cro^-n 8vo, los, 6d, 

B2 
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EDKINS^y,y D.D.^ Religion in China, containing a brief account of 

the three religions of the Chinese. 3rd edition, post 8vo {TrUSner's Oriatta. 
Senes)^ 7j. 6d, 

*^* This work is also issaed as a volume of the PhUosopkizal Library J\ 

Chinese Buddhism: sketches historical and critical Post 8vo 

(Triibtur^s Oriental Series)^ i&r. 

China's Place in Philology : an attempt to show that the languages 

of Europe and Asia have a common origin. Crown 8vo, lOr. 6d, 

Evolution of the Chinese Language. 8vo, 4^. 6d. 

Evolution of the Hebrew Language. Svo, 5^. 

Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters* 

Royal Svo, iSf. 

EDMONDS^ Herbert^ Well-spent Lives : a series of modern bio- 
graphies. New and cheaper edition, crown Svo, 3/. 6^. 

EDMUNDSONy George^ Milton and Vondel: a curiosity of litera- 
ture. Crown Svo, dr. 

EDWARDS^ Edwardy Memoirs of Libraries, together with a practical 

handbook of library economy. Numerous illustrations. 2 vols, royal 
Svo, ;f 2. Sj. 

L1BRARIFJ5 AND Founders of Libraries. Svo, iSx. 

Free Town Libraries: their formation, management, and history, 

with brief notices of book collectors. Svo, 2ij. 

EGERy Gustav, Technological Dictionary in the English and 
Gekman Languages. 2 vols, royal Svo, £1, 7/. 

Eighteenth Century Essays, edited by Austin Dobson, with frontis- ^ 

piece. Elzevir Svo {Parchment Library)^ vellum, 7j, 6d, ; parchment of 
cloth, Gs. ; cheap edition, fcap. Svo, \s, (>d, 

EITELy E. J.^ Buddhism : its historical, theoretical, and popular 

aspects. 3rd edition, revised, Svo, 51. 

Handbook for the Student of Chinese Buddhism. 2nd 

edition, crown Svo, iSj. 

Electricity in Daily Life : a popular account of its application to ever>'- . 

day uses, with 125 illustrations. Square Svo, 9J, 

Elegies and Memorials, by A. and L. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d. 

ELLIOT, Sir JK, Coins of Southern India, with map and plates. 

Royal 4to, 25J. [Numismata Orient. 

ELLIOT, Sir H, M.^ History, Folk-lore, and Distribution of 
THE Races of the North-Western Provinces of India, edited by 
J. Beames. With 3 coloured maps. 2 vols, Svo. ;£i. i6j. 

History of India, as told by its own historians : the Muhamma- 
dan period. From the posthumous papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, 
revised and continued by Professor John Dowson. S vols. Svo, £%, S/. 

ELLIOTT, Ehenezer, Poems, edited by his son, the Rev. Edwin 
Elliott, of St. John's, Antigua. 2 vols, crown Svo, iSj. 

ELLIS, Robert, Sources of the Etruscan and Basque Languages. 

Svo, yj. 6/, 
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£MERSONy Ellen R., Indian Myths ; or Legends, traditions, and 

s3nmbols of the aborigines of America. 2nd edition, illustrated, post 8vo» 
£\. IS. 

Encyclopaedia Americana, 4 vols. 4to, £S Ss. 

English Dialect Society. Subscription, los, 6d. per annum. List 

of publications on application. 

English Comic Dramatists, edited by Oswald Crawfurd. Elzevir 

8vo {Parchment Library)^ vellum, 7j. 6^. ; parchment or cloth, 6j. 

English Lyrics. Elzevir 8vo (Parchment Library)^ vellum, *]s. 6d. ; 
parchment or cloth, 6s,' 

English Odes, edited by E. Gosse, with frontispiece. Elzevir 8vo 

{rarchmeni Library)^ vellum, 7j. (hL ; parchment or cloth, ds, 

English Sacred Lyrics. Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library)^ vellum, 71. 6^. ; 

parchment or cloth, 6j. 

English Poets (Living), with frontispiece by Walter Crane. 2nd 

edition, large crown ovo, printed on hand-made paper, vellum, 15^. ; cloth, I2J. 

English Verse, edited by W. J. Linton and R. H. Stoddard. 

5 vols, crown 8vo, 5^. each. 

Chaucer to Burns. Translations. Lyrics of the Nineteenth 
Century. Dramatic Scenes and Characters. Ballads and 
Romances. 

EYTONy Robert^ The Apostles' Creed : sermons. Crown 8vo, 31. 6^/. 
The True Life, and other sermons. Crown 8vo, 71. 6</. 

FAUSBOLLy V.y The Jataka, together with its Commentary, being 

tales of the anterior birth of Gotama Buddha, now lirst published in Pali. 
4 vols. 8vo, 28^. each. 

FEATHERMAN^ A., Socl\l History of the Races of Mankind. 

8vo. The Nigritians, ;f I. iis.M.; Papuo and Malayo Melanesians, £l. $s,; 
Oceano-Melanesians, £1. $s.; Aoneo-Maranonians, £1. Ss. ; Chiapo and 
Guazano Maranonians, £i, Ss, ; The Ammaens, £i, is, ; Turanian Stock, 
£1, IS, 

FERGUSSONy jT., Chinese Researches, Chinese Chronology and 

Cycles. Crown 8vo, los. (xi, 

FEUERBACH, Z., Essence of Christianity, from the German by 

Marian Evans. 2nd edition, post 8vo, yj. 6d, [Philosophical Library, 

FICHTE, J, Gottlieb, Characieris rics of the Present Age, translated 
by W. Smith. Post 8vo, 6j. 
Memoir of Johann GorrLiEu Fichte, by W. Smith. 2nd edition, 

post 8vo, 4r. 

On the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations, 

translated by W. Smith. 2nd edition, post 8\o, 3^. 
New Exposition of the Science of Knowledge, translated by 

A. E. Krorger. 8vo, 6j. 
Science of Knowledge, from the German by A. E. Kroeger, with 

an introduction by Prof. W. T. Harris. {Philosophical Library.) ioj. 6</. 

Science of Rights, from the German by A. E. Kroeger, with an 

introduction by Prof. W. T. Harris. {Philosophical Library.) \2s.td. 

Popular Works : The Nature of the Scholar ; The Vocation of the 
Scholar ; The Vofcation of Man ; The Doctrine of Religion ; Characteristics of 
the Present Age ; Outlines of the Doctrine of Knowledge. With a memoir 
by W. Smith. {Philosophical Library.) 2 vols. 2 if. 
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FIELD, D. Z>., Outlines of an International Code. 2nd edition, 

royal 8vo, ;^2. zr. 

FIFE-COOKSON, Lieut-Colonel, Man and the Deity : an essay in 

verse. Small 8vo, zs. 

The Empire of Man. Small 8vo, zs. 6d. 

FINN, Alexander^ Persian for Travellers. Oblong 32mOy 5X. 

FITZGERALD, Mrs. P. F, A Protest against Agnosticism : intro- 
duction to a new theory oJF Idealism. 8\-o, 3/. 6k/. 

Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Consciousness, comprising an 

analysis of reason and the rationale of love. 8vo, y. 

Treatise on the Principle of Sufficient Reason: a psychological 

theory of reasoning, showing the relativity of thought to the thinker, of recog- 
nition to cognition, &c. 8vo, 6s, 

FITZGERALD, R. D., Australian Orchids. Parti. 7 plates; part 

XL 10 plates; part III. 10 plate«; part IV. 10 plates; part V. 10 plates: 
part VI. 10 plates. Each part, coloured* 2lx. ; plain, lOf. 6d. Part VII. to 
plates. Vol. II. part I. 10 plates. E^ch, coloured, 25X. 

Five-o'clock Tea, containing receipts for cakes, savoury sandwiches, &c. 

8th thousand. Fcp. 8vo, is, 6d. ; paper covers, is, 

FITZPATRICK, W,J,, Life of the Very Rev. T. N. Burkf^ with por- 
trait. 2 vols. 8vo, 3af. 

FLEETy J, F, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their 

Successors. (Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Vol. III.) 4to, 50/. 

FLETCHER^ J. 5., Andrewlina. Cro^Ti Svo, \s,(^,\ paper covers, u. 
The Winding Way. Crown Svo, 6i^. 

FORNANDER, A., Account of the Polynesian Race: its origin 

and migrations, and the ancient history of the Hawaiian people. Post 8vo. 
Vol. I. 7/. 6</. Vol. II. lOJ. 6t/. Vol. III. 9J. ^Philosophical Library. 

FOTHERIXGHAM^ James, Studies in the Poetry of Robert 

Browning. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, ds, 
FOX, Charles, The Pilgrims : an allegory of the souFs progress from the 

earthly to the heavenly state. Crown Svo, 5^. 

FOX, J. A., Key to the Irish Question. Crown Svo, 71. dd, 

FRANCIS^ Frances, Mosquito : a talc of the Mexican frontier. Crown 
Svo, 3j. 6</. 

FRANKLYN, H, B., The Great Battles of 1870, and Blockade of 

Metz, with large map, sketch map, and frontispiece. Svo, 151. 

FREEBOROUGH, E,, and RANKEN, C. E., Chess Openings, ancient 

and modem, revised and corrected up to the present time from the best 
authorities. Large post Svo, 7^. dd, 

FREEMAN, E. A., Lectures to American Audiences. I. The English 

People in its Three Homes ; II. Practical Bearings of General European 
History. Post Svo, 8j. 6</. 

French Lyrics, edited by George Saintsbury, with frontispiece. 

Elzevir Svo (Parchment Library)^ vellum, 7j. (xl, ; parchment or cloth, 6^. 

FRIEDRICH, P., Progressive German Reader, with copious notes. 

Crown Svo, 4J. td. 
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'RIEDLANDER^ M.^ Text-book of Jewish Religion. Crown 8vo, 
RITHy /., Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan, revised by Prof. 

MoRiz Carriere, with iK>rtrait. Post 8vo, 14/. 

RCEMBLING^ F. Otto, Graduated German Reader : a selection from 
the most popular ^'riters, with a vocabulary, loth edition, 121x10, ys, 6d, 

Graduated Exercises for Translation into German : extracts 

from the best English authors, with idiomatic notes. Crown 8vo, 4;. 6d,x 
without notes, 41. 

ALDOS^ £, Perez, Leon Roche, a romance, from the Spanish by Clara 

Bell. 2 vols. i6mo, cloth, 8j.; paper, 51. 

ALLO IVA K, Robert, Treatise on Fuel, scientific and practical, with 

illustrations. Post 8vo, dr. 

Education, Scientific and Technical, or How the inductive 

sciences are taught, and how they ought to be taught. 8vo, loj. dd, 

ALLWEY, F,, Apostolic Succession: a handbook. Svo, is, 
AMBLE, J, S., Manual of Indian Timbers. Svo, 10s, [India Office, 
ARDINER, Linda, His Heritage, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6^. 
ARLANDA, Federico, The Fortunes of Words. Crown Svo, 5^. 
The Philosophy of Words : a popular introduction to the science of 

language. Crown Svo, 5^. 

ARRICK, H. B. W., India : a descriptive poem. Crown Svo, 7^. 6//. 

ASTER, M., Greeko-Slavonic Literature, and its Relation to 
THE Folk-lore of Europe during the Middle Agks. Large post Svo, 
is, 6d, 

A Yy John, Fables, edited by Austin Dobson, with portrait. Elzevir 

8vo (ParchnutU Library), vellum, *js. 6d, ; parchment or cloth, dr. 

EIGER, Lazarus, Contributions to the History of the Develop- 
ment OK THE Human Race, from the German by D. Asher. Post Svo, 
dr. [Philosophicsd Library. 

ELDART, E, M,, Guide to Modern Greek. Post 8vo, 7J. 6</. 

Key, 2J. dd. 

Simplified Grammar of Modern Greek. Crown Svo. 2^. 6^. 
EORGE, Henry, Progress and Poverty : an inquiry into the causes 

of industrial depressions, and of increase of want with increase of wealth ; 
the remedy. 5th edition, post Svo, yx. dd. Cabinet edition, crown 8vo, 
2J-. 6^. Cheap edition, limp cloth, is, td, ; paper covers, \s. 

Protection, or Free Trade : an examination of the tariflf question, 

with especial regard to the interests of labour. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 
5 J. Cheap edition, limp cloth, is, (>d. ; paper covers, is. 

Social Problems. 4th thousand, crown Svo, 55. Cheap edition, 

limp cloth, is, 6d.; paper covers, is, 

ERARD, E. and D,, A Sensitive Plant, a novel. 3 vols., crown 

8vo, £1 lis, (yd, 

HOSE^ Loke N,, Modern History of the Indian Chiefs, Rajas, &c. 

2 vols, post 8vo, 2 1 J. 
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GIBB^ E. % T., The History of the Forty Vezirs, or The Sto 

of the Forty Morns and Eves, translated from the Turkish, i^rovn Sf 
lOf. 6€f, 

GILBERT^ Mrs,^ Autobiography, and other Mkmorials, edited 
JosiAH Gilbert. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 7/. 6e/. 

G0E7HES Faust, translated from the German by John Axsn 

with an introduction by Burdett Mason. \Mth illustrations (18 inbbds 
wh te, 10 in colour) by F&ANK M. Gregory. Grand folio, £1, y, 

GOLDSMITH^ (7., Vicar of Wakefield, edited by Austin Dobso 

Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library)^ vellum, 7/. 6</. ; parchment or dodi, 6;. 

GOODCHILD.J. A.^ My Friends at Sant* Ampelio. Crown 8vo, 71. < 
GORDON^ Major-General C Cr., His Journals at Khartoum. Prim 

from the original MS., with introduction and notes by A. Egmont Hai 
Portrait, 2 maps and 30 illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 21^. Cheap edition, 6f 

Gordon's Last Journal : a facsimile of the last journal receif 

in England from General Gordon, reproduced by photo-litbogra|d 
Imperial 410, /j. 3^. 

GORDONy Sir H, //'., Eyents in the Life of General Gordon, frc 

the day of his birth to the day of his death, with maps and illustxations. : 
edition, 8vo, "js. 6*/. 

Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke (The). Elzevir S 

[^Parchment Lihrary)^ vellum, 1$, bd. ; parchment or cloth, dx. 

GOSSEy Edmund, Seventeenth Century Studies : a contribution 

the history of English poetry. 8vo, lOf. 6</. 

New Poems. Crown 8vo, js. 6d. 

FiRDAUSi IN ExiLF^ and other poems. 2nd edition. Elzevir 8 

gilt top, dr. 
On Viol and Fi.utk : lyrical poems, with frontispiece by L. Al 

Tadema, and tailpiece by Hamo Thornycroft. Elzevir 8vo, 6/. 

Life of Philip Hknry Gosse, by his son. 8vo, 15^. 
GOSSIP, G. H. D., The Chess- Player's Text-Book : an element. 

treatise on the game of chess. Numerous diagrams. i6mo, 2j. 

GOUGH^ A. E., Philosophy of the Upanishads. Post i 

[Triibucrs Oriental Series)^ 9^. 

GOUGH, Edicard, The Bible True from the Beginning : a comnn 

tary on all those portions of Scripture that are most questioned and assail 
Vols. I to 4, 8vo, I dr. each. 

GOVERy C, E., Folk-Songs of Southern India, containing Canare 

Badaga, Cotjrg, Tamil, Malayalam, and Telugu songs. Svo, lox. d^ 

GOITER, Lord Ronald, My Reminiscences. Miniature edition, prinl 

on hand-made paper, limp parchment antique, lor. d/. 

Bric-A-Brac : being some photoprints illustrating art objects 
Gower Lxxlge, XYindscr. v*ith letterpress descriptions. Super royal 8vo, if 
extra binding, 2ix. 

Last Days of Marie Antoinette : an historical sketch, with porti 

and facsimiles. Ecap. 4to, lo^. d/. 

Notes of a Tour from Brindisi to Yokohama, 1883-1884. Fc 

8vo, Zf. d/. 

Rupert of the Rhine : a biographical sketch of the life of Prin 

Rupert, with 3 portraits. Crown 8vo, buckram, dx. 
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GRAHAM^ JFi//iam, The Creed of Scienxe: religious, moral, and 

social. 2nd edition, revised, crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Social Problem, in its Economic, Moral and Political 
Aspects. 8vo, 14J. 

Socialism New and Old. Crown 8vo, 51. [I.S.S. 

Grammaire Albanaise, h I'usage de ceux qui d^sirent apprendre cette 

langue sans I'aide d'un maitre, par P. W. Crown 8vo, ys, 6d, 

GRA V, ^., Ancient Proverbs and Maxims from Burmese Sources, 

or The Niti literature of Burma. Post 8vo ( Trubner*s Oriental Series), 6s, 

GRAYy Maonvelly The Reproach of Annesley, with frontispiece. 

Crown 8vo, 6^. 

Silence of Dean Maitland, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Westminster Chimes, and other poems. Small 8vo, 51. 

GREGy W, R., Literary and Social Judgments. 4th edition, 2 vols. 

crown 8vo, 15X. 
The Creed of Christendom, 8th edition. {Philosophical Library,) 

2 vols, post 8vo, 15J. 

Enigmas of Lific, 17th edition. (^Philosophical Library^ Post 8vo, 

\os, 6d, 
Political Problems for our Age and Country. 8vo, \os, 6d, 
Miscellaneous Essays. Two series. Crown 8vo, yx. 6d, each. 

GREY, Ro7vland, In Sunny Switzerland: a tale of six weeks. 2nd 

edition, small 8vo, 5^. 
LiNDENBLUMEN, and Other stories. Small 8vo, 51. 
By Virtue of His Office. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Jacob's Letter, and other stories. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GRIFFIN, Sir Lepcl, The Rajas of the Punjab : history of the principal 

states in the Punjab, and their political relations with the British Government. 
Royal 8vo, 2\s, 

GRIFFISy W, E,, The Mikado's Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 

B. c. 660 to A.D. 1872. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-1S74. 2nd edition, illustrated, 8vo, 20f. 

Japanese Fairy World: stories from the wonder-lore of Japan 

with 12 plates. Square i6mo, y, 6d, 

GRIFFITH, F, LL, and PE TRIE, W, M, F, Two Hieroglyphic Papyri 
FROM Taxis, with 15 plates. 4to, boards, 5/. 

GRIFFITH, F. L., The Inscriptions of Siut and Der Rifeh, with 

21 plates. 4to, \os. 

GRIFFITH, R. T. H., Birth of the War-God : a poem from the 

Sanskiit of KAlidasA. 2nd edition, post 8vo {Triibner's Oriented Series), 

YiisuF and Zulaika : a poem by Jami, translated from the Persian 

into English verse. Post 8vo {Triibner's Oriental Series), 8j. 6d, 

GRIMLEY, H, iV.,THE Prayer of Humanity : sermons on the Lord's 

Prayer. Crown 8vo, 31. 6d, 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 

l!. World, and the Divine Humanity. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 6s„ 

I The Temple of Humanity, and other sermons. Crown 8vo, 6x. 
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GUBBINSy J, H,, Dictionary of Chinese- Japanese Words n 
THE Japanese Language. Part i (A to J). Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d. 

GUBERNATIS, An^elo de, Zoological Mytholocv, or the 1 

of animals. 2 vols. 8vo, £\, 8j. 

GUICCIARDINIy Counsels and Reflections, translated byN. E 

Thomson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

GURNEY, Alfred, The Vision of the Eucharist, and other poems. 
Crown 8vo, 5/. 

A Christmas Faggot. Small 8vo, 5^. 

Voices from the Holy Sepulchre, and other poems. Crown 8to, 51 

Wagner*s Parsifal : a study. Fcap. 8vo, \s. •6d. 

Our Catholic Inheritance in the Larger Hope. CrownSfo,^ 

IS, (ki, 

GURNEY, Edmund, J/YERS, F, W, Jf., and POD MORE, R, Phas- 
tasms of the Living. 2 vols. 8vo, 21/. 

HADDON, Caroline, The Larger Life: studies in Hinton's ethics. 
Crown 8vo, 5^. 

HAECKEL, Prof, Ernst, The History of Creation, translatioo 

revised by Professor £. Ray Lankester, with coloured plates and genealop- 
cal trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 3rd cdiuoi, 
2 vols, post 8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man, with numerous illiistn* 

tions. 2 vols, post 8vo, 32^. 

A Visit to Ceylon. Post Svo, 7^. (yd. 

Freedom in Science and Teaching, with a prefatory' note by Prof. 

T. H. Huxley. Crown Svo, 5c. 
HAGGARD, H, Rider, Cetywayo and his White Nei<;hbours, or 

Kemarks on recent events in Zululand, Natal, and the Transvaal, jr^l 
edition, crown 8vu, 6j. 

HAGGARD, W, H, and LE STRANGE, G,, The Vazir of Lan- 

KITRAN: a Persian play, with a grammatical introduction, translation, coic>, 
and vocabulary. Crown Svo, 10s. 6</. 

HAHN, T., Tsuni- || Coam, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. Post 

Svo (Triibiur's Oriental •Sirics), Js. 6i/, 

HAINES, C R., Christianity and Islam in Spain, a.d. 756-103L 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6^/. 

HALDEMAN, S, S., Pennsylvania Dutch : a dialect of South Germany 

with an infusion of English. Svo, 3J. bd, 

HALL, F. T., The Pedkjree of the Devil, with 7 autotype illustrations 

from designs by the Author. Svo, "Js, 6a\ 

HALLOCK, Charles, The Sportsman's Gazkti ker and General Guide 

to the game animals, birds, and fishes of North America. Maps and portrait. 
Crown Svo, 15J. 

HALTZOCH, E., South Ini)l\n Inscriptions : Tamil and Sanskrit, 

Vol.1. I2s. {Anh, Sntiey 0/ Iiitiid,) 

HAMILTON. Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, B.A., of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. Crown Svo, df. 
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XAMILTON, Capt lati^ The Fighting of the Future. Crown 8vo, 

ARRIS, C, Laurence : a poem. Small 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

ARRIS, Emily M,, Narrative of the Holy Bible. Crown 8vo, 5i. 
Lady Dobbs : a novel. 2 vols, crown Svo, 2 1 j. 

ARRISON, Clifford, In Hours of Leisure. 2nd edition, crown ^»vf> 
ARRISON^ CoL R,, Officer's Memorandum Book for Peace and 

War. 4th edition, revised, oblong 32mo, red basil, with pencil, y, 6d. 

ARTMANN, Eduard von. Philosophy of the Unconscious, trans- 
lated by W. C. COUPLAND. 3 vols, post Svo, 3IJ. dd, {Philosophical Library, 

ARTMANN, Franz^ Magic, White and Black, or The science of 

finite and infinite life. Crown Svo, 71. dd. 

The Life of Paracelsus, and the Substance of his Teachings. 

Post Svo, loj. dd. 

Life and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme : an introduction to the 

study ofhis^works. Post Svo, lor. (>d, 

\ARTMANN, R., Anthropoid Apes, with 63 illustrations. Crown Svo, 

2nd edition, 5/. [I.S.S 

XARVEY, IV. E, Simplified Grammar of the Spanish Language, 

Crown Svo, y. 6d, 

AUG, M., Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and 
Religion of the Parsis. 3rd edition, edited and enlarged by E. W. West, 
post Svo {Triibtut^s Oriental Scries) ^ i6j. 

A WEIS, H. R., Current Coin. Materialism — The Devil — Crime — 

Drunkenness — Pauperism— Emotion— Recreation — The Sabbath. 6th edition, 
crown Svo, 5^. 

Arrows in the Air. 5th edition, crown Svo, $s. 
Speech in Season. 6th edition, crown Svo, 5.^. 
Thoughts for the Times. 14th edition, crown Svo, $s. 
Unsectarian Family Prayers. New edition, fcap. Svo, is, 6d, 

A WTHORNE, Nathaniel, VloKYis. Complete in 12 vols, large post 

8vo, 7j. 6d, each. 

EATH, Richard, Edgar Quinet : his early life and writings, with 

portraits, illustrations, and an autograph letter. Post 8vo, izr. 6</. 

{Philosophical Library, 

ebrew Literature Society. Lists on application. 

ECKER,J, F, C, The Epidemics of the Middle Ages, translated 

by G. B. Babington. 3rd edition, Svo, 9^. td, 

EIDENHAIN, Rudolph^ Hypnotism, or Animal Magnetism, with 
preface by G. J. Romanes. 2nd edition, small Svo, 2/. td, 

EILPRIN, A., Bermuda Islands, Svo, i8j. 

EILPRIN, Prof. A,, Geographical and Geological Distribution of 

Animals, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 5;. [LS.S. 

BINE, H,, Religion and Philosophy in Germany, translated by 

J. Snodgrass. Post Svo, 6j. \PhilosophiccU Library, 

TSe Love-Songs of Heine, englished by H. B. Briggs. Post Svo, 
parchment, 3^. 6</. 
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HENDRIKS, Dam Lawrence, The London Charterhouse : its 

and its martyrs. Illustrated, 8vo. i^r. 

HENSLO W, Prof, C, Origin of. Floral Structures through l! 

AND OTHER AGENCIES, with 88 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

HEPBURN, /. C, Japanese and English Dictionary. 2n(i 

imperial 8to, half -roan, i8f. 

Japanese-English and English-Japanese Dictionary. 

edition, 8vo, half- morocco, cloth sides, 30;. Pocket edition, square 1600^1 

HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, Works, translated by J. D. Chj 
Post 8vo, 7j. 6</. 

The Virgin of the World, translated and edited by the Ai 

of 'The Perfect Way.* Illustrations. 4to, imitation i>archment, iQf. 6/. 

HERSHON, P. y,, Talmudic Miscellany, or One thousand and 

extracts from the Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Post 
{Triibmr^s Oriental Series)^ 14-f. 

HILLEBRAND, Karl, France and the French in the Si 
Half of the 19TH Century, from the third German edition. Post 
lox. 6^. 

HILMY, H, H Prifice Ibrahim, The Literature of EU^ypt and 
Soudan, a bibliography; compiising printed books, periodical writiopi 
papers of learned societies, maps and charts, ancient papyri manuscripts, ' 
mgs, &c. 2 vols, demf 4to, £2* 3*. 

HINTON, Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an introduction 1 

Sir \V. W. Gull, and portrait engraved on steel by C. H. Jkens. 6thediliii 
crown 8vo, &r. 6d^. j 

Philosophy and Religion : selections from the manuscripts of tht 

hte James Hinton, edited by Caroline Haddon. 2nd edition, cro«i 
8vo, 5j. 

The Law-hrevker, and The Coming of the Law, edited b] 
Margaret Hinton. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

The Mystery of Paix. New edition, fcap. 8yo, i^. 

HODGSON, B, H, Essays ox the Languages, Literature, axi 
Religion of Nei'al and Tibet. Royal 8vo, 141. 

Essays relating to Indian Subjects. 2 vols, post 8vo (TrUhur 

Oriental Series), 28 j. 

HODGSON, J. E., Academy Lectures. Crown 8vo, 75. 6*/. 

HODGSON, W, B., The Education of Girls ; and The Employ 
MENT OK Women of the Upper Classes educationally considerb 
2nd edition, crown 8vo, 3^. (xl. 

Holbein Society. Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of public 

tions on application. 

HOLMES-FORBES, A, W., The Science of Beauty : an analytic 

inquiry into the laws of aesthetics. 2nd edition, post 8vo, V- 6</. 

HOLMES, Oliver Wendell, John Lothrop Motley : a memoir. Crov 
8vo, df. 

Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, with portrait. English copyrig 

edition, crown Svo, 6s, 
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VL YOAKEy G. /., History of Co-operation in England : its 

liteiature and its advocates. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 14;. 

Self-help by the People : thirty-three years of co-operation in 

Rochdale. 9lh edition, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

^OMEy Mine, Dunglas^ D. D. Home : his life and mission, with portrait. 
8vo, I2x. 6</. 

Gift of D. D. Home. Svo, ioj. 
OMEKS Iliad. Greek text, with translation by J. G. Cordery. 2 vols. 

8to, 14X. Cheap edition (translation only), crown 8vo, 5^. 

OOLE Henry^ Science and Art of Training : a handbook for 
athletes. 8vo, 3;. 6^. 

OOFERy Mary, LirrLE Dinners : how to serve them with elegance 

and economy. 21st edition, crown 8vo, 2j. (xi. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 
Children. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

Every- DAY Me.\i«s : being economical and wholesome recipes for 

breakfast, luncheon, and supper. 7th edition, crown Svo, zr. (>d. 

OPKINSy Ellice^ Work amongst Working Men. 6th edition, 
crown Svo, y, 6d, 

OPKINSy E. JV,y Ordinances of Manu, translated from the Sanskrit, 

with an introduction by the late A. C. Burnell. Post Svo {Tru6tter*s 
Orietttal Serifs)f I2s, 

"^OPKINSy E Z., Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language, 

with a few easy exercises. Crown Svo, ys, 6d, 

OR ATI US FLA ecus, Q., Opera, edited by F. A. Cornish, 

with frontispiece. Elzevir Svo {Parchment Library), vellum, Js, 6d, ; parch- 
ment or cloth, 6s, 

'ORNADA Vy W. jT., Two Years in a Jungle, with illustrations. Svo, 
2 1 J. 

'OSFITALIERy E,, The Modern Applications of Electricity, 

translated and enlarged by Julius Maier. 2nd edition, revised, with many 
additions and numerous illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 25^. 

"^O WELLS, W. D,, A Liitle Girl among the Old Masters, with 54 

plates. Oblong crown Svo, lor. 
"^UES^ Ivan, Heart to Heart. Small Svo, 51. 
rUGHES, If,, Principles of Natural and Supernatural Morals 

Vol. I. Natural Morals. Svo, I2J. 

HUGHES, Walter, Lyra Mancuniensis. Small Svo, is, 6d, 
^ULME, F, Edward, Mathematical Drawing Instruments, and 

HOW TO USE THEM, with illustrations. 3rd edition, imperial i6mo, 3/. dd, 

HUMBOLDT, Baron W, von. The Sphere and Duties of Government, 
from the German by J. Coulthard. Post Svo, 5^. 

TUNTERy Capt, F. M,, Account of the British Settlement of 
Aden, in Arabia. Svo, cloth, is, M. [India OJiie, 

WNTER, Hay, and WHYTE, Walter, My Ducats and My Daughter, 

with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6j. 
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HUNTER, Sir JV. W., Imperial Gazetteer of India. New 

with maps. 1886-87. 14 vols, half-mnrocco, £y, 3/. 

The Indian Empire : its people, histor)-, and products. 2n(i 

rcvis^, with map, 8vo, £1, I/. 

Brief History of the Indian People. 4th edition, with map,i 

The Indian Musalmans. 3rd edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Statistical Account of Bengal. 20 vols. 8to, half-morocco^ 

{India Office.) 

Statistical Account of Assam, with 2 maps. 2 vols. Svo^ 

morocco, I Of. {India Office,) 

HUTCHINSON, A, B,, The Mind of Mencius, or Political 

founded upon Moral Philosophy. A systematic digest of the doctrine^ 
Chinese philosopher Mencius, translated from the German of Fabei, 
additional notes. Post 8vo {Triibner*s Oriental Series)^ los. 6d. 

HUTCHINSON, Colonel, and MACGREGOR, Major, Miuti 
Sketching and Reconnaissance. 5th edition, with 16 plates, small 
8vo, 4J. 

HUXLE Y, Prof. 7! H, The Crayfish : an introduction to the st 

zoology, with 82 illustrations. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 5^. [LJ 

HYNDMAN, H J/, Historical Basis of Socialism in Exci 

Large crown 8vo, 8f. iid, 

IHNE, W,, Latin Grammar for Beginners, on Ahn's s}"stem. 121 
IM THURN, Ei'erard R, Among the Indians of Guiana : sk< 

chiefly anthropologic, from the interior of British Guiana, with 53 Uli 
and a map. 8vo, l8x. 

India. — Gazetteer ok the Bombay Presidency. 8vo, half-boundl 

Vols. II. to XXV. 8i". to I dr. per vol. 

Statisticai^ Descriptivf^ and Historical Account of the 
North-Westf.rn Provinces OF Lndia. 8vo, half-bound. Vols. 1. 10 XIV. 
lar. and \2s. per volume. 

Geographical Department of the India Officf^ Ix>ni>os. 

List of publications on application. 

Geological Survkv of India. List of publications on applicatioa 
INGELOIV, Jean, Off the Skelligs : a novel, with frontispiece 

Crown 8vo, 6/. 

JNGLEBY, Clement M,, Essays, edited by his Son. Crown Svo 
JNGLEBY, HolcomhCy Echoes from Naples, and other poems, wit! 

illustrations by his Wife. Crown 8vo, 3J. td, 

JNMAN, James, Nautical Tables, designed for the use of Britisl 

seamen. New edition, revised and enlarged, Svo, i6f. 

Irresponsibility and its Recognition, by a Graduate of Oxford 

Crown Svo, y. 6</. 

IVAXOFFS Russian Grammar, i6th edition, translated, enlarged, am 

arranged for use of students by Major \V. E. Gowan. Svo, 6j. 

JACOB, G. A,, Manual of Hindu Pantheism : the Vedantasan 

2nd edition, post Svo ( Triibuer's Oriental Scries), 6j. 
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\JAPP, Alexander H,, Days with Industrials : adventures and experi- 
ences among curious industries, with illustrations. Crown 8vo, ds, 

^JASCHKE, ff. A.y A Tibetan-English Dictionary, with special refer- 

ence to the prevailing dialects, to which is added an English-Tibetan vocabu- 
f lary. Imperial 8vo, ;f I. lOf. {India Office,) 

' Tibetan Grammar, prepared by Dr. H. Wenzel. 2nd edition, 

crown 8vo, 5/. 

[JENKINS, E.y and RA YMOND, /, Architect's Legal Handbook. 

\ 4th edition, revised, crown 8to, 6r. 

JENKINS, E,, A Modern Paladin : contemporary manners. Crown 
8vo, 5j. 

JENKINS, Jahez, Vest- Pocket Lexicon : an English dictionary of all 

except familiar words, including the principal scientific and technical terms. 
64mo, roan, \s, 6J, ; cloth, is, 

JENKINS, K. C Heraldry, English and Foreign, with a dictionary 

of heraldic terms and 156 illustrations. Small 8vo, y, 6d. 

JENNINGS. Hargrove, The Indian Religions, or Results of the 

mysterious Buddhism. 8vo, lOf. td. 

Jesus the Carpenter of Nazareth, by a Layman. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 
fEVONS, IV. Stanley, Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 

8th edition, crown 8vo, 5j. [I.S.S. 

WHNSON, C, R, Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the 

Works of Dickens. Crown 8vo, vellum, 6j. 

Hints to Collectors of Original Editions of the Works of 

Thackeray. Crown 8vo, vellum, 6s. 
fOHNSON, Edufin^ The Rise of Christendom. Svo, 14^. 
fOHNSON, J, B,, Things Present and Things to Come. Crown Svo, 

fOHNSON, Samuel, Oriental Religions and their Relation to 
Universal Religion. Persia. Svo, i&r. 

Oriental Religions and their Relation to Universal Religion. 

India. 2 vols. 31 j. (Philosophical Library J) 

JOHNSTON, H H, The Kilima-njaro Expedition : a record of 

scientific exploration in Eastern Equatorial Africa, with 6 maps and 80 illustra- 
tions. Svo, 2IJ. 

History of a Stave, with 47 illustrations. Square Svo, 6j. 
TOLY, N, Man before Metals, with 148 illustrations. 4th edition, 

crown Svo, 5J. [LS.S. 

fOLLY, J,, Manava-Dharma-Castra: the Code of Manu. Original 

Sanskrit text, with critical notes. Post Svo (Tn'ibncr's OrientcU Scries) ^ 
los, 6d. 

TORDAN, K, Character as seen in Body and Parentage. Crown 

Svo, paper boards, 2^. 

JOSEPH, N S., Religion, Natural and Revealed : a series of pro- 
gressive lessons for Jewish youth. Crown Svo, 3^. 

TUJDD, Prof. y. W., Volcanoes : what they are and what they teach, 

with 96 illustrations on wood. 4th edition, crown Svo, 5r. [I.S.S. 

TUVENALIS Satir^e, with a literal English prose translation and notes 
by J. D. Lewis. 2nd edition, 2 voU. Svo, \2s. 
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KARCHER^ Theodore, Questionnaire Francais : questions on FrcnA 

^ammar, idiomatic difficulties, and military expressions. 4th edition, aon 
8vo, 4r. 6</. ; interleaved » ith writing paper, 5/. td, 

KARDEC, Allen^ The Spirit's Book : the principles of Spirte 
doctrine on the immortality of the soul, &c., translated by Anna Blackweu. 
Crown 8vo, 7/. 6</. 

The Medium's Book, or Guide for mediums and for evocations, 

translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, ^s. 6d, 
He.\ven and Hell, or The Divine justice vindicated in the plurality 
of existences, translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown 8vo, js, 6d, 

KARMARSCH, Karl, Technological Dictionary, 4th edition, 

revised, imperial 8vo, 3 vols. 

Vol. I. — Cierman- English-French, \zs. 
Vol. 2. — English -German-French, I2J. 
Vol. 3. — French- German- English, I5i. 

KA UFMANN, M,, Socialism : its nature, its dangers, and its remedies 1 

considered. Crown 8vo, 71. dd, 

Utopias, or Schemes of social improvement from Sir Thomas Moft 

to Karl Marx. Crown 8vo, 51. 

Christian Socialism. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6^. 
KEATS, John, Poetical Works, edited by W. T. Arnold. Large cron 

8vo, choicely printed on hand-made paper, with etched portrait, vellum, 151. ; 
parchment or cloth, I2x. New edition, crown 8vo, doth, 3/. 6</. 

KEBLE, J,, Christian Year, with portrait. Elzevir 8vo (Parchmen! 

Libraty)^ vellum, 7^. 6/. ; parchment or cloth, 6^. 

KEMPJS, Thomas h. The Imitation of Christ, revised translation. 

Elzevir 8vo. {Parchment Library^ vellum, 7/. 6^. ; parchment or doih, 
dr. Red line edition, fcap. 8vo, 2x. 6(/. Cabinet edition, small 8vo, I/. 6k£ ; 
cloth limp, ij. Miniature edition, 32mo, with red lines, \s, 6ci. ; without r&l 
lines, is. 

The Imitation of Christ : a metrical version, by Henry Carrino 

TON. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

KERRISON, Lady Caroline, A Commonplace Book of the Fifteextf 

Century, containing a religious play and poetry, legal forms, and loca 
accounts. From the original M.S. at Brome Hall, Suffolk. Edited by LuG 
TouLMLN Smith. With 2 facsmiles, 8vo, 7^. 6</. 

Keys of the Creeds, 'i'hird edition, revised, crown 8vo, 2^. 6d, 

KINAHAN^ G, H,, Valleys and their Relation to Fissure.^ 
Fractures, and Faults. Crown 8vo, yj. 6</. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton, The Disciples. loth edition, elzevir 8vo, 6/. 

small 8vo, 5f. 
A Book of Dreams 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 3^. (yd. 
Sermon in the Hospital (from * The Disciples *). Fcap. 8vo, l 

Cheap edition, 3^. 

Ballads of the North, and other poems. Crown 8vo, 51. 
KINGSFORD, Anna, The Perfect Way in Diet : a treatise advc 

eating a return to the natural and ancient food of our race. 3rd edition, szna 
8vo, 2s. 

Spiritual Hermeneutics of Astrology and Holy Writ, illui 

trated. 4to, parchment, fox. bii. 
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INGSFOJiDy Anna, and MAITLAND, Edward, The Virgin of the 
World of Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, rendered into English. 
4to, imit. parchment, lOf. 6^. 

The Perfect Way, or The finding of Christ. 3rd edition, revised, 

square i6mo, yx. dd, 

UNGSFORD, IV,, History of Canada. 8vo. 

Vol. I. 1608-1682. iss. 

Vol. II. 1679-1725. iss. 

Vol. III. 1726-1756, with 3 maps. 15J. 

Vol. IV. 1757- 1 5 J. 

UNGSLEY, J, S., Natural History. * Riverside ' edition. 6 vols. 

with 2,200 illustrations, 4to, j[fi, dr. 

USTNER, Otto, Buddha and his Doctrines : a bibliographical essay. 

4to, 2s, 6(f. 

UT20N, Fred, G., John Leech, Artist and Humourist : a biographi- 
cal sketch. i8mo, \5, 

ILEIN, Felix, Lectures on the Ikosahedron, and the solution of 

equations of the fifth degree, translated by G. G. Morrice. 8vo, lor. dd, 

WOWLES,/, H,, Folk-Tales of Kashmir. Post 8vo, i6j. 

Folk-Tales of Kashmir. PostSvo {Triibner^s Oriental Series), i6f. 
lOLBE, F, W,, A Language-Study based on Bantu, an inquiry into 

the laws of root-formation. 8vo, dr. 

IRAPF, L,, Dictionary of the Suahili Language. 8vo, 30X. 

IRAUS, J,, Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents, with notes 
by John T. Wallers. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 6j. (id, 

AGRANGE, F, Physiology of Bodily Exercise. 2nd edition, 

crown 8vo, 5^. [I.S.S. 

AMB, Charles, Beauty and the Beast, or A rough outside with a 

gentle heart. A poem. Fcap. 8vo, vellum, lor. dd, 

ANDON, Joseph, School Management ; including a general view of 

the work of education, organisation, and discipline. 7th edition, crown 8vo, 
6x. {Education Library.) 

ANE, E, W,, Selections from the Koran. New edition, with intro- 
duction by Stanley Lane-Poole. Post 8vo {Tnibmr's Oriental Series)^ 

ANG, Andrciv, In the Wrong Paradise, and other stories. Crown 

8vo, 6s, 

Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 51. 

Rhymes A la Mode, with frontispiece by E. A. Abbey. 2nd edition, 

Elzevir 8vo, 5;. 

Lost Leaders. Crown 8vo, 51. 

ANGE, Prof. F, A,, History of Materialism, and Criticism of its 
present importance. Authorised translation by Ernest C. Thomas. 3 vols, 
post 8vo, loj. dd, each. {Philosopkiail Library, 

ANGE, F, K. W,, German Grammar Practice. Crown 8vo, \s, 6d. 

Colloquial German Grammar. Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 

Germania : a German reading-book. Part I. Anthology of Prose 
and Poetry, with vocabulary. Part II. Essays on German History and 
Institutions. 8vo, 2 vols. 51. dd, ; separately, 3/. dd, each. 

C 
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LANGSTROTHor^ the Hive and Honey Bee. .Revised and enla|J|L 

eilition, with numerous illustrations. 8vo, gj. 

LARMOYER, M, de. Practical French Grammar. Part! 

8vo, 3J. 6</. 
l^ATHE ('rHE) AND ITS UsEs, OF InstFuction in the art of turning wo 

and metal. 6th edition, illustrated, Svo, iQf. 6^. 

LE-BRUXy Z., Materiai^s for Translating English ixtoFri 

7th edition, post 8vo, 4s. 61/. 

LEEy G.y Manual of Politics. Small crown Svo, 2^. 6^. 
LEFEVREy Right Hon, G. S/ia7t', Peel and O'Connell. Svo, iaf.i 
Incidents of Coercion: a journal of visits to Ireland. 3rdi 

crown Svo, limp cloth, ix. 6^. ; paper covers, is, 

Irish Members and English Gaolers. Crown Svo, limp dotli,|L' 

IS. 6d. ; paper covers, is. 

Combination and Coercion in Ireland: sequel to 'Incidents 

Coercion.' Crown Svo, cloth, is, 6d, ; paper covers, is, 

LEGGEy James, Chinese Classics, with a translation, critical 

cxcgetical. S parts published. Royal Svo, £2, 2J. each. 

Ch 1 NK^^^E Classics, translated into English. Popular edition, crown 8fa| 

Vol. I. Life and Teachings of Confucius. 6th edition, lox. 6d, 

Vol. II. Works of Mencius, 12s, 

Vol. III. She-King, or Book of Poetry, 12s, 

LELAXDy C. G.y Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised editiflOi] 

including nineteen original ballads, illustrating his travels in Europe. CroMJ 
Svo, dr. Another edition {Lotos Series), 31. 6r/. 

CiAVDKAMUs : humorous poems from the German of Joseph Vicroil 

ScHEKFEL and others. i6mo, 31. 6d, 

Knt-iinh (iipsiKs AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 2nd edition, crown 8vo> 

7 J. 6./. 
Fi -Sang ; or The discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist priests 

in the 5th cenlury. Crown Svo, 7^. 6if. 

riiH.iN-ENGi.isH SiNG-SoNG,, or SoHgs and stories in the China- 
English dialect. 2nd edition, crown Svo, $s, 

TiiK CivrsiEs. Crown Svo, 10s. 6d, 
LEXjDEXFELD, R. Ton, Mono(;raph of the Horny Sponges, witl 

50 plates. Issued by direction of the Royal Society. 410, £^. 

LEOTARD I, Giacojno, Ilssavs and Dialogues of, translated b; 

Chaki Ks Kdwarues, with biographical sketch. Post Svo, 7^. 6//. 

\^P/iilosophicaI Lihrar, 

ESlEVyl. /', Man's Orkjin and Destiny, sketched from the plat 

form of the Physical Sciences. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 7^. (>d, 

^SSISG, Gotthold E., Educaiion of the Human Race, from tb 

v.«caiian by F. \V. Robertson. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

-J* *■", >«;/! LiO/u\ iNrKRNATioNAL Law, with materials for a code of in 

*,'Uu;ioua,l law. Crown Svo, 5 f. [I.S.S 

, .; :!....< vrVi/^e; Henry, Prorlkms of Life and Mind. Svo. 
X. v» I. FouiKJaiions of a Creed. 2 vols. 2Sj. 
Viv> ::. rhysicul IJasis of Mind. With illustrations, i6j. 
V» , . •.:. 1 vols. 12s, 61/. 
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Light on the Path, for the personal use of those who are ignorant of 

the Eastern Wisdom. Written down by M. C. Fcap. 8vo, is, (yd, 

Z^ILLIE, Arthury Popular Life of Buddha, containing an answer to 

the Hibbert Lectures of 1 88 1. With illustrations. Crown 8vo, ds. 

Buddhism in Christendom, or Jesus the Essene, with illustra- 
tions. 8vo, i5f. 

JLII^LY, W, S.y Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal 

Newman : selections from his various works. 8th edition, with portrait, 
crown 8vo, dr. 

X^INDSA Vy Lady, Lyrics, and other Poems. Elzevir 8vo, 55. 
X.II7T0N, W. y., Rare Poems of the i6th and 17TH Centuries. 

Crown 8vo, 5^. 

J.INTON, W,J., and STODDARD, R. H., English Verse. 5 vols. 

crown 8vo, 5^. each. 

Chaucer TO Burns—Translations— Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century — 
Dramatic Scenes and Characters - Ballads and Romances. 

I^IVERSIDGE, A,, Minerals of New South Wales, &c., with 

large coloured map. Royal 8vo, \%s, 

LOCHER, Carl, Explanation of Organ Stops, with hints for effective 

combinations. 8vo, 5^. 
LOCKER, F,, London Lyrics. loth edition, with portrait, elzevir Svo, 

cloth extra, gilt top, 5j. 

LOCKHART, IF., Life of Antonio Rosmini Serhati, with portraits 

2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 

LOCKYER,J. Norman, Studies in Spectrum Analysis, with 6 photo- 
graphic illustrations of spectra, and numerous engravings on wood. 4th 
edition, crown Svo, ds. dd, [I.S.S. 

I^OMMEL, Dr. Eugene, Nature of Light, with a general acconut of 

Physical Optics, with 188 illustrations and a table of spectra in chromo-Iitho- 
graphy. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 5x. [LS.S. 

LONG,/., Eastern Proverbs and Emblems illustrating Old Truths 

Post 8vo {Triibners Oriental Series) ^ dr. 

LONGFELLOW, Samuel, Life of H. Wadsworth Longfellow, by his 

brother, with portraits and illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo, 42^.* 

LONSDALE, Margaret, Sister Dora : a biography, with portrait. 

30th edition, small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

George Eliot : thoughts upon her life, her books, and herself. 

2nd edition, small 8vo, is. 6d. 

LOTI, Pierre, Rarahu ; or, the Marriage of Loti. 41. ; paper, 2s. 6^. 
LO JVDER. Charles Lowder : a biography, by the author of * St. Teresa.' 

1 2th edition, with portrait, crown 8vo, 3/. 6d. 

LOlVE,R. ^, Thomas Betterton. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. [Eminent Actors. 

LOWELL, James Russell, Biglow Papers, edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

LOWSI^EY, Major B., Glossary of Berkshire Words and Phrases. 

Crown Svo, half-calf, gilt edges, interleaved, \2s. td, 
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MACDONALD, W, A., Humanitism : the scientific solution of the 

social problem. Large post 8vo, 7^. dd, 

MACHIAVELLIy Niccolb, Discourses on the First Decade of Titus 

Livius, from the Italian by N. Hill Thompson. Large crown 8vo, \zs. 

The Prince, from the Italian by N. H. T. Small 8vo, printed on 

hand -made paper, ds. 

MACKA Y, EriCy A I^ver's Litanies, and other poems, with portrait of 

author {Lotos Series)^ 3^. (xl, 

MACKA Y, Donald/,, Bishop Forbes : a memoir, with portrait and map. 

Crown 8vo, 71. td, 

MAC KENNA, S. /, Plucky Fellows : a book for boys, with 6 

illustrations. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 3^. 6J, 

MACKONOCHIE, Alexander Heriot Mackonochie : a memoir 

by E. A. T., edited, with preface, by E. F. Russell, with portrait and views. 
Large crown 8vo, Is. 6</. 

MACRITCHIE, David, The Testimony of Tradition, with 20 illus- 
trations, 8vo, 71. td. 

MADDEN, K W., Coins of the Jews, with 279 woodcuts, &c. Royal 

4to, 40J. [Numismaia Orient, 

MAGNUS, Sir Philip, Industrial Education. 6j. [Education Library 

MAGUIRE, W. R., Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumbing. 
8vo, \zs, 

MAHAFFY, Prof,, Old Greek Education. 2nd edition, 35. (yd 

\Edu€<U%OK Library, 

MAIDEN, J, H., Useful Native Plants of Australia (including 

Tasmania). 8vo, 12^. (yd, 

MAIMONIDES, Guide of the Perplexed, from the original text, and 

annotated by M. Friedlander. 3 vols, post 8vo, 31 j. dd, 

[Pkiiosophical Library, 

MALET, Lucas, Little Peter: a Christmas morality for cb'ldren of 

any age, with numerous illustrations. 4th thousand, 51. 

Colonel Enderby's Wife, with frontispiece. Crown 8v6,. ds, 
A Counsel of Perfection, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6^. 

MANNING, Towards Evei^ing : selections from the writings of 

Cardinal Manning. 3rd edition, i6mo, 2j. 

MARCH ANT, W, T,, In Praise of Ale : songs, ballads, epigrams, and 

anecdotes. Crown 8vo, lar. (xi. 
MAREY, Prof, E,J., Animal Mechanism : a treatise on terrestrial and 

aerial locomotion, with 117 illustrations. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 5.;. [I.S.S. 

MARIETTE-BE Y, Auguste, Monuments of Upper Egypt. A trans- 
lation of the • Itineraire dc la Haute Egypt,* by Alphonse Mariette. 
Crown 8vo, Ts, (yd, 

MARKHAM, Capt, Albert Hastings, R,N,, The Great Frozen Sea : 

a personal narrative of the voyage of the Alert during the Arctic Expedition of 
1875-6, with illustrations and maps. 6th and cheaper edition, crown 8vo, 6f. 

MARSDEN, William, Numismata Orientalia Illustrata: 57 plates 

of Oriental coins, ancient and modem, from the collection of the late William 
M arsden, F. R. S. , engraved from drawings made under his directions. 4to, 
3 1 J. (yd. 
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MARTIN, G, A., Thk Family Horse : its stabling, care, and feeding 

Crown 8vo. 3J. 6ti, 

MARTINEAU, Harriet, The Positive Philosophy of Arcrsn 

COMTE, translated and condensed. 2nd edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, 25/. 

MARTINEAU, James, Essays, Philosophical and Theologic\l. i 

vols, crown 8vo, jfi. 4J. 

MASON, Charlotte M., Home Education : a course of lectures to 

ladies. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6ii. 

MASON, Capt. F, H,, Life and Public Service of James A. Garfieia 

President U.S.A., with a preCace by Bret Harte. Portrait. Crown Svo^ 
2J. bd, 

MASON, F., Burma : its people and productions ; geology, lnin^ 

ralogy, zoology, and botany, rewritten by W. Theobald. 2 vols, rojil 
8vo, £z, 

MASSEY, Gerald, My Lyrical Life : poems old and new. Two Series. 

2nd edition, with additions, fcap. 8vo, 31. dd. each. 

MATHER, G., and BLAGG, C,J,, Bishop Rawle : a memoir. Large 

crown 8vo, "js, dd, 

MATHERS, S, L. M., The Key of Solomon the King, translated 

from ancient MSS. in the British Museum, with plates. Crown 4to, 25^. 

The Kabbalah Unveiled, containing the three books of the 

Zohar, translated from the Chaldee and Hebrew text. Post 8vo, lou. (yd. 

The Tarot : its occult signification, use in fortune-telling, and 

method of play. With pack of 78 tarot cards, 55. ; without the cards, ir. 6i 

MAUDSLEY, H, Body and Will: an essay concerning will, in its 

metaphysical, physiological, and pathological aspects. 8vo, lis. 

Natural Causes and Supernatural Seemings. 2nd edition, 

crown 8vo, 6j. 

Responsibility in Mental Disease. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 5^. 

[LS.N 

MAXWELL, W. E., Manual of the Malay Language. 2nd edition, 

crown 8vo, 7j. 6</. 

MAYERS, W, F., Chinese Government: a manual of Chinese titles. 

2nd edition, royal 8vo, 151. 

MEAD, C, M., D.D., Supernatural Revelation : an essay concem- 

ing the basis of the Christian faith. Royal 8vo, 14J. 

MEARS, A. G., Idylls, Legends, and Lyrics. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 
Mechanic's Workshop (Amateur): plain and concise directions for the 

manipulation of wood and metals. By the author of * The Lathe and it> 
Uses.* 6lh edition, illustrated, 8vo, 6s. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity, translated from the German 

by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties, translated from the 

German by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious per- 
mission. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MENDELSSOHN'S Letters to Ignaz and Charlotte Moschei.es, 
translated by Felix Moscheles. Numerous illustrations and facsimiles. Svo^ 

\2S, 
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^EYER, G. Hermann von, Orc.ans of Spkech and their Applica- 
tion IN THE Formation of Articulate Sdunds, with 47 woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 5j. [I.S.S, 

EYNELL, Wilfrid, John Hknrv Newman, the Founder of Modern 
Anglicanism and a Cardinal of the Roman Church. Crown 8vo, 25. 6r/. 

^ILL, John Stuart, Auguste Comte and Positivism. 3rd edition, 

post 8vo, 31. 6</. ^Philosophical Library n 

VLLHO USE, John, English and Italian Dictionary. 2 vols. 8vo, 
12s. 
Manual of Italian Conversation. i8mo, 2s, 

^ILNE, Prof. J., Earthquakes and other Earth Movements, with 38 

figures. 2n(l edition, crown 8vo, 5^. [I.S.S. 

^ILTON, John, Prose Writings, edited by E. Mvers. Elzevir 8vo 

{Parchment Libraty)^ vellum, fs, 6</. ; parchment or cloth, 6s, 

Poetical AN'orks. 2 vols, elzevir 8vo {Parchment Library), vellum^ 

js. 6il. ; parchment or cloth, 6s, 

Sonnets, edited by Mark Pattison, with portrait. Elzevir 8vo 

{Parchtnent Library)^ vellum, ^s, 6</. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. 

^INTON, Francis, Capital and Wages. 8vo, 151. 

Welfare of the Millions. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, \s, 6d, ; paper 

covers, ij, 

UTCHELL, E, II,, Fortv Days in the Holy Land, with 6 illustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, 6s, 

"^ITCHELL, Lucy M,, History of Ancient Sculpture, with numerous 

illustrations. Super- royal Svo, 42J. 

WART, St. George, On Truth. Svo, iGs. 
Origin of Human Reason. Svo, los, 6d, 

^OCKLER, E., CiRammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 

spoken in Makran (ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fcap. Svo, 5^. 

^ONIER' WILLIAMS, Sir J/., Modern India and the Indians: a 

series of impressions, notes, and essays. 5th edition, post Svo [Triibner^s 
Oriental Scru x) , 1 4^. 

^OODIE, D. C. F., History of the Battles and Adventures 
OF THE British, the Uoers, the Zulus, &c., in .Soltii Africa, with 
illustrations and coloured maps. 2 vols, crown Svo, 36J. 

"^ORFILL, W, R., Simplified Grammar of the Polish Language. 

Crown Svo, 3.r. 6<l. 

Simplified Serbian Grammar. Crown Svo, 4s, 6d, 
"^ORFIT, Campbell, Manufacture of Soaps, with illustrations 

%\Qt £2, \2S. 6 J, 

Pure Fertilizers, and the chemical conversion of rock guanos, 

&c., into various valuable products, with 28 plates. Svo, £/[, ^s. 

^00 RE, Aubrey L., Essays, scientific and philosophical, with memoir of 
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D.D., Rev. W. F. Adeney, Rev. W. M. Statham, and Rev. D. Thomas, 
D.D., 2nd edition, 15;. 

HEBREWS and JAMES, by the Rev. J. Barmby, D.D., and Rev. Prebendary 
E. C. S. Gibson, homiletics by the Rev. C. Jerdan and Rev. Prebendary 
E. C. S. Gibson, homilies by the Rev. W. Jones, Rev. C. New, Rev. D. 
Young, Rev. J. S. Bright, Rev. T. F. Lockyer, and Rev. C. Jerdan, 
3rd editidn, 15J'. 

PETER, JOHN, and JUDE, by the Rev. B, C. Caffin, Rev. A. Plummer, 
D.D., and Rev. S. D. F. S almond, D.D., homilies by the Rev. A. Mac- 
laren, D.D., Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. Prof. J. R. Thomson, Rev. 
C. New, Rev. U. R. Thomas, Rev. R. Finlayson, Rev. W. Jones, Rev. 
Prof. T. Croskery, D.D., and Rev. J. S. Bright, D.D., 2nd edition, 151. 

REVELATION, introduction by the Rev. T. Randell, principal of Bede College, 
Durham ; exposition by the Rev. T. Randell, assisted by the Rev. A. 
Plummer, D.D., principal of University College, Durham, and A. T. Bott, 
homilies by the Rev. C. Clemance, D.D., Rev. S. Conway, Rev. R. 
Green, and Rev. D. Thomas, D.D., 15J. 

PURITZ^ Ludwig, Code-Book of Gymnastic Exerclses, translated by 

O. Knofe and J. W. Macqueen. 32mo, boards, is, 6d, 

PUSEY, Sermons for the Church's Seasons from Advent to 

Trinity, selected from the published sermons of the late Edward Bouverie 
Pusey, D.D. CrownSvo, 5j. 

FVE^S Surgical Handicraft : a manual of surgical manipulations, with 

233 illustrations. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Elementary Bandaging and Surgical Dressing, for the use of 

dressers and nurses. i8mo, 2s, 

'uBLic Schools (Our) : Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, West- 
minster, Marlborough, and The Charterhouse. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

2UATREFA GES, Prof, A. de. The Human Species, sth edition, crown 
8vo, 5J. [I.S.S 
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RALSTON^ W. R. S., Tibetan Tales, derived from Indian sooices^ 
done into English from the German of F. Anton von Schiefner. Post 8ra 
{Trubner^s Menial Serits)^ 1 4/. 

RAMSAY^ E. P.y Tabular List of all the Australian Birds at 

PRESENT KNOWN TO THE AUTHOR. Crown 4tO, I2X. 6</. 

RAPSONy Edward J., Struggle between England and pRAxa 
FOR Supremacy in India. Crown 8vo, 4J. dd. 

Rare Poems of the i6th and 17TH Centuries, edited by W. J. 

Linton. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RASK^ Erasmus, Grammar of the Angix>-Saxon Tongue, from the 
Danish by B. Thorpe. 3rd edition, post 8vo, 51. dd. 

RAVENSTEIN, E. G,, and HULLEY, John, The Gymnasium a5D 

its FirriNGS, with illustrations. 8vo, 2j. 6</. 

READEy Winwood, The Martyrdom of Man. 13th edition, 8fo^ 
7j. (xi. 

REANEYy Afrs. G. S., Waking and Working, or From girlhood to 

womanhood. New and cheaper edition, with frontispiece, crown 8vo, y. 6/. 

Blessing and Blessed : a sketch of girl life New and chea^ 

edition, crown 8vo, 3^. M, 

Rose Gurnev's Discovery : a story for girk, dedicated to tiidr 

mothers. Crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

English Girls : their place and power, with preface by the Rer. 

R. W. Dale. 5th edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s, 6J, 

Just Anvoni*:, and other stories, with 3 illustrations. i6mo, is, 6d 
Sunbeam Willie, and other stories, with 3 illustrations. i6nio, 

is. (}d. 

Sunshine Jennv, and other stories, with 3 illustrations. i6ino, 
ij. 6</. 

REDHOUSE. J. W., Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman- Turkish. 

Crown 8vo, loj. 6</. 

Turkish Vadk-Mkcum of Ottoman Colloquial Language, English- 
Turkish and Turkish-English, the whole in English characters, the pronuncia- 
tion being fully indicated. 3rd edition, 32mo, dr. 

The Mesnkvi (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, or Holy 

MesnevT) of Mcvlana (Our Lord) Jelalu-'d-Din Muhammed, Er-Rumi. Illas- 
trated by a selection of characteristic anecdotes. Post 8vo {Ttubner's OrUmtal 
Scries), £1. is. 

History, System, and Varieties of Turkish Poetry, illustrated 

by selections in the original English paraphrase. 8vo, 2s. 6</. 

Tentative Chronological Synopsis of the History of Arabia 

AND ITS Nkigiiijours, from B.C. 500,000 (?) to A.D. 679. 8vo, 2J. 
REEVES, B.^ Cassiope : and other poems. Small Svo, 55. 
RENAN, Ernest, Philosophical Dialogues and Fragments. Post 

8vo, 7j. dd. 

Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nabathjean Agriculture- 

Crown Svo, y. 6</. 
Life of Jesus. Crown Svo, \s. 6d. ; paper covers, is, 

[E Apostles. Crown Svo, is. Gd. ; paper covers, is. 
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YNOLDS^J, IV,, The Supernatural in Nature : a verification by 

free use of science. 3rd edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo, 14^. 

Mystery of the Universe our Common Faith. 8vo, 14s, 

Mystery of Miracles. 3rd edition, enlarged, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The World to Come : immortality a physical fact Crown 8vo, 6s, 

REYNOLDS, Sir Joshua, Discourses, edited by E. Gosse. Elzevir 

8vo {Parchment Library)^ vellum, Jj. 6d, ; parchment or cloth, 6s, 

JRHOIDIS, Emmanuel, Pope Joan, an historical study, from the Greek 

by C. H. COLLfiTTE. i2mo, 25, 6d. 

JRHYS,John, Lectures on Welsh Philology. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, 

15^- 

JtHYS DA VIDS, T, W,, Buddhist Birth-Stories, or Jataka tales, the 

oldest collection of Folk-lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannana, translated 
from the Pali text of V. Fausboll. Post 8vo (Trubner's Oriental Series), i8x. 

RIBOT, Prof. Th,, Diseases of Memory : an essay in the positive 

psychology. 3rd edition, crown 8 vo, 5x. [I.S.S. 

Heredity : a psychological study of its phonomena, laws, causes, 

and consequences. 2nd edition, large crown 8vo, 9^. 

English Psychology. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6d, 

RICHARD, Ap, Marriage and Divorce, including the religious, prac- 
tical, and political aspects of the question. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

RICHARDSON, Austin, *What are the Catholic Claims?' Intro- 
duction by Rev. Luke Rivington. Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d, 

RICHARDSON, M, T,, Practical Blacksmithing, with 400 illustra- 
tions. 3 vols, crown 8vo, ^s, each. 

Practical Horseshoer, with 170 illustrations, crown 8vo, 55. 

RIDEAL, C. F,, Wellerisms, from * Pickwick ' and * Master 
^ HuMPHREY*s Clock/ edited by Charles Kent. i8mo, 2s, 

RIOLA, Henry, How to Learn Russian : a manual for students, based 

upon the Ollendorffian system. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 12^. Key, 5^. 

Russian Reader, with vocabulary. Crown Svo, 10s, 6d, 
RIVINGTON, Luke, Authority, or A plain reason for joining the 

^^ Church of Rome. 5th edition, crown Svo, 3J. 6d, 

\ Dependence, or The insecurity of the Anglican position. Crown 

8vo. 5j. 

ROBERTSON, Life and Letters of F. \V. Robertson, edited by 
Stopford Brooke. 
I. Library edition, with portrait Svo, izs, 
II. With portrait. 2 vols, crown Svo, 7x. 6d, 
III. Popular edition. Crown Svo, 6x. 
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ROBERTSOX. F. W.^ Sermoxs. Fitc scries. Small Sto. jr. 6^ eatcL 
XoTKS ON' GEXEirii!. Ncv and cheaper editiooT small 8vo» 5s: 6^ 
St. Paul's EpisTLtf? to the Corixthiaxs : expositofj lectures. 

NcTP- edluos, small Sc^o, 5/. 

Lfxtvrfj> axd Addre:^^es, with other literary remains. Nev editioo, 
Analysis of Tennyson's 'Ix ^Iemoriam' (dedicated by penmsskn 

to the Poet-Laareate). Fcap. Svo, 2f. 

Ei>L'CATiON' OF THE Hl'man' Racx. translated from the German of 
GoTTHOLD Ephkaxm Le^uINg. Fcap. Svo, 2x. 6aL 
*«* Portrait of the late Re\'. F. W. Robertsoc, mocnted for firamixig, 2s. 6i£. 

ROBINSON^ Sir y. C, The De.\d Sailor, and other stories. Crwm 

6vo, 5;. 

ROBINSON^ A. Mary F,. The Fortl-nate Lo\'ERS : 27 novels of the 

Queen of Xavarrc. Frontispiece bj G. P. Jacomb Hood. Large crovn Sw^ 
10;. 6t/. 

ROCHE, A., French C^kammar, adopted by the Imperial CouncO of 

Public Instruction. Crown 8vo, y. 

Pko-E AND Poetry, from English authors, for reading, compositioQ, 
and tran.sIation. 2nd edition, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 

ROCKHILL, W. IVif Life of the Buddha, axd the Early History or 

HIS Order, derivefl from Tibetan works in the Bkah-Hgyor and the Bstan- 
Ilj^ur. Post 8vo {Thibturs Oruntal Scrits), lOs. dd, 

Ldanayakoa: a collection of verses from the Buddhist Gmoo, 
compiled by Dharmatrata and translated from the Tibetan. Post Sw 
{Triibners Oriental Serus)^ 91. 

RODD, E. H., Birds ok Cornwall and the Scilly Islands, edited 

by J. E. Harting, with portrait and map. 8vo, \\s. 
ROOD, Ogden iV, Moi^kkn Chromatics, with applications to art and 

industry, with 130 original illustrations. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 5/. [I.S.Sc 

ROLFE, E. N., and INGLE BY, H., Naples in 1888, wilh iUustrations. 

Crown Svo, 6j. 

ROMANES, G. J., Mental Evolution in Animals, with posthumous 

essay on instinct by Charlics Darwin. Svo, I2j. 
MhNiAL Evolution in Man : origin of the human faculty. Svo. 14J. 
AsLMAr, Intellioenck. 4th edition, crown Svo, 51. [I.S.S. 

Jklly-I'ish, Star-Fish, and Sea-Urchins : being a research on 

l)rimitive nervous systems, with illustrations. 2nd edition, crown Svo, $j. 

[I.S.S. 
ROSENTHAL, Prof. J., ( Jkneral Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

3r(I edition, with 75 illustrations, crown Svo, 5J. [I.S.S. , 

ROSING, S., En(;lish-I)anish Dictionary. Crown Svo, &r. 6d. 
ROSMINI. Like ok Antonio Rosmini, byW. LocKHART,with portraits. 

2 vols, crown Svo. 12s. 

ROSS, Percy, A Prokessor ok Alchemy. Crown Svo, 35. dd, 
ROSS, Licut.-CoL W. A., Alphabetical Manual of Blowpipe Anal\*sis. 

Crown Svo, 5^. 

Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry. Small 4to, 36^. 
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OTHy H, Ling, Guide to the Literature of Sugar. 8vo, 7^. dd. 
OUTLEDGE^JameSy English Rule and Native Opinion in India. 

8vo, lor. (}d, 

OWBOTHAM.J, R, The Human Epic, canto i. Crown 8vo, \s, 6d. 

History of Music. 3 vols. 8vo, each i8x. 
OWING AT Westminster, 181 3-1 883: extracted from the school water- 
ledgers. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

U'ZEf Mar/in, Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of the Britains. 2 vols. 8vo, 32J. 

USSELL, E. E, Memoir of A. H. Mackonochi?:, with portrait and 

views. Large crown 8vo, Ts, 6d, 

UTHERFORD, Mark, Autobiography of Mark Rutherford and 
Mark Rutherford's Deliverance, edited by Reuben Shapcott. 3rd 
edition, crown 8vo, ^s. dd. 

Revolution in Tanner's Lane, edited by Reuben Shapcott. 

Crown 8vo, Ts. GJ. 

Miriam^s Schooling, and other papers, edited by Reuben Shap- 
cott. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

ALMONE, IT. A.y Arabic-English Dictionary, comprising about 

i20,OQO Arabic words, with English index of about 50,000 words. 2 vols, post 
8vo, 36/. 

AMUELSON, James, India, Past and Present : historical, social, 

and political, with map, woodcuts, views, portraits, &c. 8vo, 2IJ. 

History of Drink, social, scientific, and political. 2nd edition, 8vo, 

6s. 
Bulgaria, Past and Present : historical, political, and descriptive, 

with map and numerous illustrations. 8vo, 10/. 6d. 

AND WITH, E M., Egypt as a Winter Resort. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
ANTIAGOE, Daniel, Curry Cook's Assistant. Fcap. 8vo, u. 6d, ; 

paper covers, \s. 

ATOW, E. M,y English-Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken 
Language. 2nd edition, imp. 32mo, \is. 6d, 

AYCE, A, H,, Introduction to the Science of I.anguage. New 

and cheaper edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 9J. 

Assyrian Grammar, for comparative purposes. Crowi» 8vo, yj. dd. 
Principles of Comparative Philology. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 
loj. 6</. 

A YWELL, J, Z., Handbook of County Dialects. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

CANNELL, Thomas B., and WILHELM, Joseph, D.D., Manual ok 
Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben's *Dogmatik.' 2 vols. 8vo 
Vol. I. lis. 

CHAIBLE, C. H., Systematic Training of the Body. Crown 8vo, 51. 

CHA W, CoL H,, Defence and Attack of Positions and Localities. 

4th edition, crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

ZHEFFEL, J, V,, Gaudeamus, translated by C. G. Leland, i6mOy 

3^. 6d, 

CHLAGINTWEIT, Emil, Buddhism in Tibet, illustrated by literary 

documents and objects of religious worship, with 20 plates. 2 vols, royal 8vo 
and folio, £2, 2s. 
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SCHLEICHER. Au^^tst Comparative Gr.vmmar of thk tfcc- 

ErROPEAN. Sanskrit, (^rezic, and L.iTi7r LANGUjfiXs; fion die 30! 
German editian^ by li. Bend-UJ- Svo, 13J:. (uL 

SCHMIDT. Pmf. O.. Doctrine of Descent msh Darwinissi, wfi&aj 

iUusmuions. 7th editioxu crown 8vo, fj. fLiS. 

Mammalia in iheir Rel.vtion- to Primetal Times, with 51 wQod>- 

cais. Crown 3vo, 5^-. [Lii. 

SCHOPENHAUER. A,, The World as Will attd Ide^v ^m 4e 

German by EL B, Haldane and J. KziiP. j vols, post Svo. £2, icr. 

\PktL:sornuai LBrsry. 

SCHUTZEyBERGER. Prof., On Fermentation, witfa. ^8 niiistnmfins. 

4th tKiition, crown Svo, 5^. [LSj*. 

SCHWAAB, E F.. The Secrets of Canning, a cxamplete expositiai of -J 

the theory and .irt of :hi3 industry. Crown Svo, 25*. 

SCHWEyDLER^ Zj///j, In.-.tructions for Testing Telegraph Lms. 

2 vols. Svo, Z\S. 

SCOONES W. B., FoT'R Centt:rif-- of En«;lish Letters: asekctkn 

of 350 letters by 150 whiers. !'mm :he pericd of the Pasion T^t-<»r^ Co dieaRHK 
time. 3rd edition, large crown Svo. on. , 

SCOTT, Benjamin. A rJXA te iNitjUiTV : its rise, extensiozi^ and oicr- 

throw. Svo, giii, 5^-. : plain, 3a. <ui. I 

SCOTT, G. P. E,, Sursum Cord a, or Songs and serviccL Small Sva 51. ; 
SCOTT, fames George, Et:rma as it w.us, as it is. -\nd as rr will be. 

Cheap edition, crown Svo, i.-. rui. 

SCOTT, Robert H, Elementary Meteorolcgy. 4th cditkuk with 

numerous illustrations, crown Svo, 5^*. [LSlS. 

SEARELLE. Luscomce, The Dawn .:f De.vth. Crown Svo, 4J. 6i£ 1 

SELBY.H. J/., Shake.- pease C'^v.-^xal Dictionary, or Mvtholoeical 

allusions in the plays of .Shakespeare expbined. Fcap. Svo, is. 

SEMPER. Karl^ Natural C«onditton.s of Existence .\s they affect 

AsnfAL Life, with 2 ma;:s and ic6 woodcati. 3rd editicn, crcwn Svo, 51. 

[LS.S. 
SERJEANT, W. C. Eldcn, The Astrologer's Guide (Anim-\ Astro- . 

LOGL€,. 8vo, JX. td. ' 

SEVER NE, FJcrence, The Pillar House, with frontispiece. Crown > 

8vo, 6r, 

SIIAKSPERE, W., Works. Avon edition, 12 vols. Elzevir Svo 

{Parchmtnt Lir.rzr^'\ vel'.um, 7;. 6»/. per voL ; parchment or cloth, dr. pervoL; 
cheap edition, l r. 6d. per vol. 

%* The cheap edition may alio be had complete, 12 vols, in cloth box, 2IJ., or j 
bound in 6 voU. i^s. 

New Variorum Edition, edited by Horace Howard Furness. ) 

Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Romeo ind Juliet, I&;. Vol. II. Macbeth, i&r. VoL III. 
and IV'. Hamlet, 2 vols. 36;. Vol. V. King Lear, iS/. VoL VI. Othello, !&£. 

Sonnet^?, edited by Edward Dowden, with frontispiece. Elzevir 

8vo {rarehment Library)^ vellum, 71. dd. ; paichment or doth, 6x. 

''HA IV, PJora /., Castle Blair : a stor}* of youthful days. Crown Svo, 
3' ^. ' * 
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SHAW, Lieut- Colonel Wilkinson, Elements of Modern Tactics 

■ PRACTICALLY APPLIED TO ENGLISH FORMATIONS. 7th edition, wilh 3I 

plates and maps, small crown 8vo, 9^. 

SHEEPSHANKS, J,, Confirmation and Unction of the Sick. Small 

8vo, 3 J. (%d. 

SHELLEY, Life of P. B. Shelley, by Edward Dowden, LL.D., 

with portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, 36J. 

SHELLE V, P. B, Poems, edited by Richard Garnett, with frontis- 
piece. Elzevir 8vo {Parchment Z/^rarj'), vellum, is. (ai, ; parchment or cloth, 6j. 

Select Letters, edited by Richard Garnett. Elzevir 8vo 

{^Parchment Library), vellum, 7^. 6</. ; parchment or cloth, 6j. 

SHEERING, M, A,, Sacred City of the Hindus : an account of 

% Benares, with illustrations. 8vo, 2\s, 

SIBREE, /ames,l!¥iv: Great African Island, Madagascar : its physical 

geography, &c, with maps and illustrations. 8vo, lOs. 6d, 

'* Poems, including " Rosalie," crown 8vo, 6s, 

SIDG WICK, A,, Fallacies : a view of logic from the practical side. 2nd 

edition, crown 8vo, 5J. [I.S.S. 

- SIGERSON, George, Political Prisoners at Home and Abroad, 

with appendix on dietaries. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 

SIMCOX, Edith, Episodes in the Lives of Men, Women, and Lovers. 

Crown 8vo. 7J. 6d, 

Natural Law : an essay in ethics. 2nd edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

[Philosophical Library, 

SIME, /as,, Lessing : his life and writings. 2nd edition, 2 vols. 

w^ with portraits, post 8 vo, 2 1 J. [Philosophical Library, 

SIMONNE, Metodo para aprender a Leer, escribir y hablar el 

Frances, segun el verdadero sistema de OllendorfT. Crown 8vo, ds. Key, 
3^. 6d, 

SIMPSON, M, C M,, Letters and Recollections of Julius and 

Mary Mohl, with portraits and 2 illustrations. 8vo, 15^. 

SINCLAIR, F., German Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, 2s, 

SINCLAIR, Thomas, Essays. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, ; paper covers, is. 
Travel Sketch. Crown 8vo, 55. 

SINGER, I., Simplified Grammar of the Hungarian Language. 

Crown 8vo, 4J. 6d, 

SINNETT, A, P., The Occult World. 4th edition, irown Svo, 

3J. dd, 

' Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky, with portrait. Svo, 

I Of. 6d, 

SKINNER, James Skinner, a Memoir, by the author of 'Charles 

Lowder,* with preface by the Rev. Canon Carter, and portrait. Large crown 
8vo, js, 6d, Cheap edition, crown 8vo, 3;. td, 

SMITH, E,, Foods, with numerous illustrations. 9th edition, crown Svo, 
5^. [I.S.S. 

p. SMITH, H Percy, Glossary of Terms and Phrases, edited by H» 
r Pbrcy Smith and others. Cheaper edition, medium Svo, 3^. (hi, 
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SMITH, Hamilton^ Hydraulics : the flow of water through orifices, 
over weirs, and through open conduits and pipes, with 17 plates. Rojal 4ti^ 
30i. 

SMITH, Huntington, A Century of American Literature : Benjamin 

Franklin to James Ru«sell Lowell. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

SMITH, M., and HORNEMAN, H, Norwegian Grammar, witb a 1 

glossary for tourists. Post 8vo, 21". 

SMITH, S, Divine Government. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
SMYTH, R. Brough, The Aborigines of Victoria, compiled for the 

(Government, with maps, plates, and woodcuts. 2 vols, royal 8vo, £\. y. 

SOPHOCLES. The Seven Plays, translated into English verse by 
Lewis CAMPnELL. Crown 8vo, 7/. 6r/. * 

Specimens of English Prose Style from Malory to Macauuy, ' 

selected and annotated, with an intro<luctory essay, by CiBORGR Saintsburt. 
Large crown Svo, printed on hand-made paper, vellum, 15/. ; parchment antiqoe 
or cloth, lis, 

SPEARMAN, Major, British Burma Gazetteer, compiled for die 

Government of India, with 1 1 photographs. 2 vols., Svo, £a. lOf. 

SPEDDING, James, Life and Times of Francls Bacon. 2 vols. 

post Svo, 2.1 s. 

SPENCER, Herbert, Study of Sociology. 14th edition, crown Svo, 5s: 

[I.S.S. 

SPINOZA, Benedict de. Ethic demonstrated in Geometrical Ordek 
and Divided into Five Parts, which treat (i) of God, (2) of the nitnre 
and origin of the mind, (3) of the origin and nature of the affects, (4) of 
human bondage, or of the strength of the affects, (5) of the power of the 
intellect, or of human liberty. From the Latin by W. Hale white. Pa< 
Svo, loj. 6</. {PAilosopAnal Uhrarj. 

SPINOZA, Life, Correspondence, and Ethics of Spinoza, by 

R. Willis. Svo, 2Ij. 

SPRAGUE, Charles E.^ Handrook of Volapuk, the international lan- 
guage. 2nd edition, crown Svo, 5j. 

ST. HILL, Katharine, Grammar of Palmistry, with 18 illustrations , 

i2mo, \5, 

STACKELBERG, Baroness, Life of * Carmen Svlva,' Queen of 

Roumania, translated by Baroness Deiciimann, with 5 illustrations. Svo, I2i. 

STALLO, J, B., Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics. 3rd 

edition, crown Svo, 5^. [I.S.S. 

STARCKE, C. N, The Primitive Family : its origin and develop- 
ment. Crown Svo, 5^. [LS.S. . 

STEELE, Th., An Eastern Love-Story: Kusa Jataka\-a. Crown 

Svo, ds, 

STEPHEN, Caroline E., Quaker Strongholds. Crown Svo, 5^. 
STEVENSON, A. L., Raymond : a story in verse. Small Svo, 3X. 6^. 
STEWART, Balfour, Conservation of Energy, with 14 illustrations. 

7th edition, crown Svo, 5^. [LS.S. 

STICKNEY, A.y The Political Problem. Crown Svo, 45. 6^. 
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STOKES, Whitley, Goidelica : old and early-middle Irish glosses, prose 

aiid verse. 2nd edition, med. 8vo, i8j. 

STONE, Capt F, G., Tactical Studies from the Franco-German 

War of 1870-71, with 22 lithographic sketches and maps. 8vo, lOs, 6d. 

STOPES, C, The Bacon-Shakespeare Question answered. 2nd 

edition, 8vo, 6f. 

^STORR, E, and TURNER, H,, Canterbury Chimes, or Chaucer 

tales re-told to children, with 6 illustrations from the Ellesmere manuscript. 3rd 
edition, fcap. 8vo, 31. dd, 

STRACHEY, Sir John, India, with map. 8vo, 15 J. 

STRECKER, Adolph, Text-Book of Organic Chemistry, edited 

by Prof. WiSLiCENUS, translated and edited, with extensive additions, by W. R. 

HODGKINSOX and A. J. Greenaway. 2nd and cheaper edition, 8vo, \2s. 6d, 

• 

STREET, y. C, The Hidden Way across the Threshold, or The 

mystery which hath been hidden for ages and from generations, with plates. 
Large 8vo, 151. 

STRETTON, Hesha, David Lloyd's Last Will, with 4 illustrations. 

New edition, royal i6mo, zs, 6d, 

Through a Needle's Eye : a story, with frontispiece. Crown Svo, 
6f. 

SULL Y, James, Illusions : a psychological study. 3rd edition, crown Svo, 
5^. [LS.S. 

SUMNER, W. G., What Social Classes owe to Each Other. i8mo, 
SUYEMATZ, K,, Genji Monogatari, the most celebrated of the 

classical Japanese romances, translated. Crown 8vo, 7^. 6^. 

SWINBURNE, Algernon Charles, A Word for the Navy. (Only 250 
copes printed.) Imperial x6mo, paper covers, 51. 

Bibliography of Swinburne, 1857-87. Crown Svo, vellum gilt, 6j. 
SYMEy David, On the Modification of Organisms. Crown 8vo, $s, 
SYMONDS, Jthn Addingion, Vagabunduli Libellus. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SYMONS, G, J., The Eruption of Krakatoa, and Subsequent 

Phenomena : report of the Krakatoa Committee of the Royal Society, with 6 
chromolith>graphs and 40 maps and diagrams. 4to, £,\, \os. 

SWIFT, Jon,^ Letters and Journals, edited by Stanley Ijvne- 

Poole. Ilzevir 8vo {Parchment Library)^ vellum, 71. 6d, ; parchment or 
cloth, dr. 

Prose Wrifings, edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, with portrait. 

Elzevir 8vc {Parchment Library), vellum, "js, 6</. ; parchment or cloth, 6j. 

TARRING, C,J., Elementary Turkish Grammar. Crown Svo, 6s. 
* TASMA^ A Svdney Sovereign, and other tales. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
Uncle Pipir of Piper's Hill : an Australian novel. 3rd edition, 

crown Svo, 5j. 

In her Earnest Youth. Cheap edition, crown Svo, 6s, 
TA YZER, J. J„ Retrospect OF THE Religiovs Life OF England, or 

Church, Puritanism, and free inquiiy. 2nd edition, post 8vo, ys, 6d, 
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TA YLORy Col Meadows, Seeta : a novel, with frontispiece. Crown 8?o, 
6j. 
Tippoo SuLTAUN : a tale of the Mysore war, with frontispiece Crown 
8vo, df. 

Ralph Darnell, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
A Noble Queen, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
The Confessions of a Thug, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, is. 
Tara : a Mahratta tale, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
TA YLOR, Canon Isaac, The Alphabet : an account of the orign and 

development of letters, with numerous tables and facsimiles. 2 vols, oro, |6i; 

Leaves from an Egyptian Note-Book. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

TA YLOR. Reynell Taylor, C.B. C.S.I. : a biography, by E. Gambiir 
Parry, with portrait and map. 8vo, 14J. 

TA YLOR, Sir H., Works, 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 30X. 

Philip Van Artevelde. Fcap. 8vo, 3^. (^d. 

The Virgin Widow, &c Fcap. 8vo, 3J. 6i/. 

The Statesman. Fcap. 8vo, 35. 6d, 
Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the arts and sciences 

(architecture, engineering, mechanics, shipbuilding and navigation, netalliiigy, 
mathematics, &c), by Karl Kamarsch. 4th revised edition, 3 vds. imperial 
8vo. 

Vol. I. German- English-French. 12s, 

Vol. II. English-German-French. 12s. 

Vol. III. French-German-English. 151. 

THACKERA Y, S. W,, The Land and the Community. Crown 8vo, 
THACKERAY, JF, Af., Essay on the Genius of Gecrge Cruick- 

SHANK» reprinted verbatim from the JVest minster Revirw, witl 40 illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, 7^. 6</. 

Sultan Stork, and other stories and sketches, 1820-44, now first 

collected, to which is added the bibliography of Thackeray. Large 8vo, 
lOf. (ki. 

Theology and Piety alike Free, from the point of view of Manchester 

New College, Oxford : a contribution to its effort offered by an old student. 
8vo, 9J. 

THOMPSON, A. R., Dialogues, Russian and Englisi. Crown 8vo, 

Ss. 

THOMPSON, Sir H,, Diet in Relation to Age and i^CTiviTY. Fcap. 

8vo, \$. 6ii. ; paper covers, is. 

Modern Cremation. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
THOMPSON, R. A., Thomas Becket, Martyr- Patrio". Crown 8vo, 6x. 
THORNEL Y, J. L,, Stanley : a drama. Small Svo, 's, 6d. 
THURSTON, Prof. R. H, History of the Growti^ of the Steam 

Engine, with numerous illustrations. 4th edition, crown Wo, 5^. [I.S.S. 

Through North Wales with a Knapsack, by Four Schoolmistresses, 

with a sketch map. Small Svo, 2s, 6d, 
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TIELE, Froj. C. P,, Outlines of the History of Religion to the 
Spread of the Universal Religions, from the Dutch by J. Estlin 
Carpenter. 4th edition, post 8vo, *js. 6</. 

\^Philo5ophical Library^ and Tn'ibner^s Oriental Series, 

History of the Egyptian Religion, translated by J. Ballingal. 

Post 8vo ( Triibfur's Oriental Series)^ 7j. (xi, 

TJSDALLy W. St, Ciair, Simplified Grammar and Reading Book 

OF THE PanjabI Language. Crown Svo, Ts, 6(i. 

Tobacco Talk and Smokers* Gossip. i6mo, 2s. 

TORCEANU, R,, Simplified Grammar of the Roumanian Lan- 
guage. Crown 8vo, 5j. 

TOORGEYNIEFF, Ivan, The Unfortunate One : a novel from the 
Russian by A. R. Thompson. Crown Svo, y. dd. 

TO SCANT, G., Italian Conversational Course. 4th edition, i2mo, 

Italian Reading Course. Fcap. Svo, 4^. 6</. 
TRANT, William, Trade Unions : their origin, objects, and efficacy. 

Small Svo, is, 6d, \ paper covers, is, 

TREHERNE, Mrs,, Summer in a Dutch Country House. Crown 

8vo, 6j. 

TRENCH, Letters and Memorials of Archbishop Trench, by the 

author of * Charles Lowder,' with 2 portraits. 2 vols. Svo, 2IJ. 

TRENCH, Archbishop, English, Past and Present. 13th edition, 

revised and improved, fcap. Svo, 5^. 

On the Study of Words. 20th edition, revised, fcap. Svo, 5^. 
Notes on the Parables of Our Lord. Svo, \2s, ; cheap edition, 

56th thousand, ^s. 6d, 

Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord. Svo, 12s, ; cheap edition, 

4Sth thousand, 7^. 6d, 

Household Book of English Poetry. 4th edition, revised, extra 

fcap. Svo, 5^. 
Essay on the Life and Genius of Calderon, with translations from 

his * Life's a Dream ' and * Great Theatre of the World.' 2nd edition, revised 
and improved, extra fcap. Svo, $s, 6J, 

GusTAVUs Adolphus in Germany, and other lectures on the Thirty 

Years' War. 3rd edition, enlarged, fcap. Svo, 4/. 

Plutarch : his life, his lives, and his morals. 2nd edition, enlarged, 
fcap. Svo, y, 6d, 

Remains of the late Mrs. Richard Trench : being selections from 

her journals, letters, and other papers, edited b^ her son, Archbishop Trench. 
New and cheaper edition, with portraits, Svo, or. 

Lectures on Mediaeval Church History : being the substance of 

lectures delivered at Queen's College, London. 2nd edition, Svo, I2s. 

Poems. loth edition, fcap. Svo, ^s, 6d, 

Poems. Library edition, 2 vols, small Svo, 10s, 

Proverbs and their Lessons. 7th edition, enlarged, fcap. Svo, 4X. 
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Sacred I.xnx Poetrv. chiefly lyricaL jrd edition, omci tgd 

ind imnmvefi. fcap. Svo. ^r. 

Select Tilo^sarv of English Words used Formeri.t in Senses 

DIFFERENT .'ROM THE PiiESENT. 7th edidon, nrrised and enlarged, fcapw 
Svo, 53. * 1 

Brief Thot:.-.ht? vnd Meditations on So3if£ P.%S5ages in Holy' 

ScaiPTTrRE, 3rd edition, crown Svo, jj. 6tL 

C^mment.vrv on rHE Epistles to the Seven Churches in Asia. 

4th eriizinn, revised, Svo, St. 6ii, 

On the AL'rHORL«?ED Version of the Xew TEST.vifENT. 2nd 

edition. Sx-o, 7j. 

Sermons New and Old. Crown 8vo, dr. 
Westminster \nd other Sermons. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Sermon on the Mol'nt : an exposdon diawn from the wiitings 

of St. Augustine^ 4xh edition, enlarged, Svo, lar. 6d, 

Shipwreck.-: of Faith : three sermons preached before the Uimer- 

sity of Cambridge. Fop. Svo, 2s, 6tL 

Studies in the Gospel.^. 5th edition, revised, Svo, lox. 6iL 
Synonyms of the New Testament, roth edition^ enlarged, Svo, 

THENCET, Major-General^ Cav.vlry in Modern W.ul Small crown Svo, 
TRIMEN^ Raia$uL South African Bxttterfues : a moaograph of die 

extra-tmpical species, with 12 oolonred plates. 3 vols. Svo, £2^ r2r. td^ 

TRINDER^ />., The Wor.ship op Heaven, and odier serxnoos. 

Crown Svo, 5a. 

TROUESSART, E, Z.. \Eicrobes, Ferments, and Moulds, with 107 

illustration*;. Crown Svo, ^s, [LS S. 

TRUBNERS Bibliographical Guide to American Literature, 

from 181 7 to 1857. Svo, half-bound, iSr, 

Catai>ogue of Dictionaries and Grammars of the Principal 

Lan'^;ua«.r.> and Dialects of the World. 2nd edition, Svo, 5/. 

TRUMBULL, H. Clay, The Blood-Covenant : a primitive rite 

and iti; bearings on Scripture. Post Svo, 71. 61/. 

TURNER, C. E., Count Tolstoi', as Novelist and Thinker : lectures 

dclivcrcrl at the Royal Institution. Crown Svo, Jr. 6</. 

Modern Novelists of Russl\ : lectures delivered at the Taylor 

Institution, Oxford, Crown Svo, 3^, dd, 

TWEEDLE, Mrs. Alec, Ober-Ammergau P.\ssion Play, 1890. Small 

Svo, 2s, (yd, 

Tyll Owi/iLA.ss* Marvklix)Us and Rare Conceits, translated by 
Kknnrth Mackenzie, illustrated by Alfred Crowquill {^LoUs Serin), 
yt. td. 

TYNAN, Katherhie, I/)uisk de la Vallierf-, and other poems. Small 

8vo, 3.f. i^d. 

Shamrocks. Small Svo, 5^. 
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TYNDALL^ y[, Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 

Glaciers, with 25 illustrations. 9th edition, crown 8vo, y. [I.S.S. 

VAN LA UN, ff.y Grammar of the French Language. Crown 8vo. 

Accidence and syntax, 41. ; exercises, y. 6d, 

VAN EYSy W., Outlines of Basque Grammar. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
VAUGHAN, H, H., British Reason in English Rhyme, Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

VELASQUEZ, Af.de la Cadena, Dictionary of theSpanish and English 

Languages, for the use of young learners and travellers. Crown 8vo, 6j. 

Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages. Royal 8vo, £1, 4J. 
New Spanish Reader : passages from the most approved authors, with 

vocabulary. Post 8vo, 6s, 

Introduction to Spanish Conversation. i2mo, 2s. 6d, 

VELASQUEZ and SIMONNE, New Method to Read, Write, and 
Speak the Spanish Language, adapted to Ollendorff's system. Revised 
edition. Post 8vo, 6s, ; key, 4J. 

VESCELIUS-SHELDON, Louise, An I. D. B. in South Africa, illus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, is, 6d, 

Yankee Girls in Zulu-Land, illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5X. 

VIEYRA'S Pocket Dictionary of the Portuguese and English 
Languages. 2 vols, post 8vo, lar. 

VIGNOLI, Tito, Myth and Science : an essay. 3rd edition, with 

supplementary note, crown 8vo, ^s, [LS.S. 

VINCENT, Frank, Around and about South America : twenty 

months of quest and query, with maps, plans, and 54 illustrations. Medium 
8vo, 2IJ. 

VOGEL, Dr. Hermann, Chemistry of Light and Photography, with 

100 illustrations. 5th edition, crown 8vo, 5^. [LS.S. 

WADDIE, yohn. Divine Philosophy. Small 8vo, 55. 
WAITE, A. E,, Lives of Alchemystical Philosophers. 8vo, ioj. 6//. 

Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan. Small 4to, lo^. 6d, 
Real History of the Rosicrucians, with illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

7j. 6d, 
Mysteries of Magic : a digest of the writings of Eliphas I^vi, with 

illustrations. 8vo, 10/. 6d, 

WAKE, C. S, Serpent- Worship, and other essays, with a chapter on 

Totem ism. 8vo, \os, 6d. 

Development of Marriage and Kinship. 8vo, i8j. 

WALL, George, Natural History of Thought in its Practical 
Aspect, from its Origin in Infancy. 8vo, i2j. 6d, 

WALLACE, Alfred Russell, Miracles and Modern Spiritualism. 

2nd edition, crown 8vo, 5^. 

WALPOLE, C, G., Short History of Ireland, with 5 maps and 

appendices. 3rd edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 

WALTERS,/, Cuming, In Tennyson Land: a brief account of the home 

and early sunoundings of the Poet -Laureate, with illustrations. 8vo, 5^. 
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WANKL YN,/. A,j Milk Analysis : a practical treatise on the exammi- 

tion of milk and its derivatives^ cream, butter, and cheese. 2iid edidsi^ 
crown 8vo, 5^. 

Te.\, Coffee, and Cocoa : a practical treatise on the analysis of tea, 

coffee, cocoa, chocolate, and mate (Paraguay tea). Crown 8to^ 51. 

WANKL YN,J. A , and COOPER, W.J, Bread Analysis : a practical*] 

treatUe on the examination of floor and bread. Crown 8to, 51. 

Air Analysis: a practical treatise, with appendix on HluminatiQg 
gas. Crown 8to, 5j. 

WANKLYN,/. A,, and CHAPMAN, E. T., Water Analysis:! 

treatise on the examination of potable water. 7th edition, entirely re-wiitten, 
crown 8vo, 55. 

WARD, Wilfrid, The Wish to Believe : a discussion concerning the 
temper of mind in which a reasonable man should undertake religioos inqdiy. 
Small 8vo, 5/. 

WARD, W. G., Essays on the Philosophy of Theism, edited, with an 
introduction, by Wilfrid Ward, 2 vols. 8vo, 21J. 

WARING, E. /,, Pharmacopceia of India. Crown 8vo, dx. [India Offiet. 

WARNER, Prof. E, Ph^'sical Expression : its modes and principles, 

with 50 illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5^. [LS.S. 

WARTER,/. W, An Old Shropshire Oak. 2 vols. 8vo, 28J. 

WATERHOUSE, CoL J., Preparation of. Drawings for Photo- 
graphic Reproduciiox, with plates. Crown 8vo, y. 

WATSON, John Forbes^ Index to the Native and Scientific Names 
OF Indian and other Eastern Economic Plants and Products. Im- 
perial 8vo, £\. II J. dd, 

WATSON, R, G., Spanish and Portuguese South America during 
THE Colonial Period. 2 vols, post 8vo, z\s. 

WEAVER, F, Jf<, Wells Wills, arranged in parishes and annotated. 

8vo, I Of. (id. 

WEBER, A,, History of Indian Literature, from the German by 

J. Mann and T. Zachariae. 2nd edition, post 8vo, {Trubncr^s Orimtal 
Sen'rs)f los. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD, H., Dictionary of English Et\'mologv. 4th edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged, 8vo, jf i. ij. 

Contested Etymologies in the Dictionary of the Rev. W. W. 

Skeat. Crown 8vo, 5/. 

WEDGWOOD, Julia, The Moral Ideal: an historic study. 2nd 

edition, 8vo, 9J. 

WEISBACH, Julius, Theoretical Mechanics: a manual of the 

mechanics of engineering, designed as a text- book for technical schools and 
for the use of engineers. From the German by E. B. Coxe, With 902 
woodcuts. 8vo, 3 1 J. (xi. 

WELLER, E., Improved Dictionary, English-French and French- 
English. Royal 8vo, is. 6d. 

WESTROPP, Hodder M, Primitive Symbolism as Illustrated in 
Phallic Worship, or The Reproductive Principle, with introduction by 
Major-Gen. Forlong. 8vo, yj. 6d, 
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WHEELDON, J, /*., Angling Resorts near London : the Thames 

and the Lea. Crown 8vo, paper, is, dd, 

WHEELER, J, Talboys, History of India from the Earliest Ages. 

8vo. Vol. I. Containing the Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata, with map. 
Vol. n. The Kamayana, and the Brahmanic Period, with 2 maps, 2ij. 
Vol. in. Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical Revival, with 2 maps, i8j. 
Vol. IV. Part L Mussulman Rule, 14?. Vol. IV. Part II. Completing the 
History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire, izr. 

♦,♦ Vol. III. is also published as an independent work under the title of 
' History of India : Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical.* 

Early Records of British India : a history of the English settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government records and other contemporary 
documents. Royal 8vo, 15^. 

^ WHERE Yy E, M,, Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran, with 

Sale's preliminary discourse, and additional notes. Post 8vo {Trt'ibners 
Oriental Series), Vols. I. II. and III. I2J. 6d, each. Vol. IV. los, 6d, 

WHIBLEY, Chas., In Cap and Gown : three centuries of Cambridge 

wit. 2nd edition, crown 8vo, Is, td, 

WHINFIELD, E, H, The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. The Persian 

w text, with an English verse translation. Post %\o {Triibmrs Oriental Series), 

lOs. 6d. ; translation only, 5^. 

Masnavi I Ma'navi : the spiritual couplets of Mauldna Jaldlu-*d-Din 

Muhammad I Rumf, translated and abridged. Post 8vo {Triidner's Oriental 
Series), 7j. 6(1. 

m 

WHITAKER, Florence, Christv's Inheritance : a London story, 

illustrated. Royal i6mo, u. 6</. 

WHITMAN, Sidney, Imperial Germany : a critical study of fact and 

character. Crown 8vo, yj. 6</. 

^ WHITNEY, Prof, W. £>., Life and Growth of Language. 5th 

edition, crown 8vo, $s, [I.S.S. 

Essentials of English Grammar. 2nd edition, crown 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
Language and the Study of Language. 4th edition, crown 8vo, 

I or. 6d 

Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European family of languages, edited by R. Morris. 2nd edition, crown 
r 8vo, $s, 

Sanskrit Grammar, including both the classical language and the 

older dialects of Veda and Brahmana. 2nd edition, 8vo, 1 2J. 

WHITWORTH, G. C, Anglo-Indian Dictionary : a glossary of 

Indian terms used in English, and of such English or other non*Indian terms 
as have obtained special meanings in India. 8vo, cloth, 12s, 

WIGSTON, W. F, C, Hermes Stella, or Notes and jottings on the 

. Bacon cipher. 8vo, dr. 

WILBERFORCE, Reginald, Life of Bishop Wilberforce of 
Oxford and Winchester, by his Son, Crown 870, 9^. 

WILDRIDGE, T Tyndall, The Dance of Death, in Painting and 
IN Print, with woodcuts. Small 4to, 3J. td, 

WILHELM, Joseph, and SCANNELL, Tlwmas B., Manual of 
Catholic Theology, based on Scheeben's *Dogmatick.* 2 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. 15J. 
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WRIGHT, G, Frederick, The Ice Age in North America, and its 

BEARING UPON THE ANTIQUITY OF Man, with maps and illustrations. 
8vo, 2,\S, 

WRIGHT, Thomas, The Homes of Other Days : a history of domestic 

manners and sentiment during the Middle Ages, with 350 illustrations, drawn 
and engraved by F. W. Fairholt. Medium 8vo, 21J. 

Anglo-Saxon and Old English Vocabularies. 2nd edition, edited 

by R. P. WuLCKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 28j. 

The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon : a history of the early 

inhabitants of Britain down to the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Chris- 
tianity. Corrected and enlarged edition, with nearly 300 engravings, crown 
8vo, 9^. 

WRIGHT, W., The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah, translated from 
Arabic into Syriac, with preface and glossary in English. Bvo, 2\s. 

WURTZ, Prof., The Atomic Theory, translated by E. Cleminshaw. 

5th edition, crown 8vo, 5j. [LS.S. 

WYNELL'MA YOW, S, S., The Light of Reason. Crown Svo, 55. 

YEATS, W, B., The Wanderings of Oisin, and other poems. Small 
8vo, 5^. 

% YEL VERTON, Christopher, Oneiros, or Some questions of the day. 

Crown Svo, 5^. 

YOUNG, Prof,, The Sun, with illustrations. 3rd edition, crown Svo, 5X. 

[LS.S. 

YOUMANS, Eliza A., First Book of Botany, designed to cultivate the 

observing powers of children, with 300 engravings. New and cheaper edition, 
crown Svo, 7.5. 6d, 
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